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TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


ETAILS of the operations of German 

D propagandists, terrorists, bomb-planters, 
etc., may be read in the daily newspapers. 

The plottings include about everything from out- 
right crimes, through incendiarism and the pro- 
motion of strikes to threats of political retaliation 
against the President who is endeavoring by all 
fair means to protect American rights. In the 
propagandist list not the least offender is the 
American Truth Society, whose headquarters are 
in New York. 
this society has counselled the withdrawal of 
gold from banks as a protest against the manu- 


In a widely distributed circular 


facture and shipment of war munitions to the 
Allies. The results of even a limited compliance 
with this suggestion would mean commercial and 
financial disaster to the country. It is well- 
known that the deposit liabilities of banks are 
more than four times greater than the supply of 
all kinds of money and currency in the country. 


It is not expected that there will be even limited 


compliance with the treasonable suggestion, but 
it is important to know that the pro-German 
propaganda is well organized and busy. It is 
more important to know to what extent it may 
be carried before American tolerance ceases to 
be a virtue and free speech and a free press cease 
to be the cloaks behind which conspirators and 
traitors may hide. The time to act is not far 
away. 


“TRADE ACCEPTANCES”’ 

NDER the regulations issued July 15 last, 
U the Federal Reserve Board has given 
preference to a distinct class of com- 
mercial paper which it has called “trade accept- 
ances.” The Board makes known its willingness 
to “approve the establishment of a discount rate 
somewhat lower than that applicable to other 
commercial paper,’ for this new form. It is 
new only in the distinction of being specifically 
defined in order that it may become eligible for 

rediscount at a Federal reserve bank. 
The importance of the regulation is that it 
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marks the purpose of the Reserve Board to as- 
sist in the development of a class of double- 
name paper. Very properly the Board in the 
beginning took account of business customs in 
defining paper eligible for rediscount. If it had 
not made the use of single-name paper possible 
at the reserve banks there would have 
very little paper susceptible of rediscount. It 
now places double-name paper in a preferential 
class, and it is, therefore, likely that the use of 
such paper will become more extensive. 

In making classifications of commercial paper 
the Federal Reserve Board is dealing with 
business rather than with banking customs. 
Business customs are hard to change. As they 
have developed manufacturers, and more par- 
ticularly jobbers, have preferred to use their 
personal credit at the bank rather than to dis- 
count paper which was produced by a real com- 
mercial transaction. Jobbers may have thou- 
sands of dollars in open accounts on their books 
which become in effect the collateral supporting 
their personal credit; or they may have notes 
given by customers who have made purchases 
of them, but these they do not discount at the 
bank. The reason that they do not customarily 
discount notes of this kind is that the general 
trade understanding makes it inadvisable. The 
jobber’s purpose is to keep in the good graces 
of his customer. 
but he gives him a liberal cash discount and 
further undertakes to let him pay the bill at his 
leisure. By this is meant when the bill is due 
or at some agreed time thereafter. Under such 
an arrangement the jobber is frequently in the 
position of one who furnishes capital as well as 
merchandise to his customer. If the time of 
payment is too long deferred, the jobber is very 
likely to charge interest on the account, in which 
case he makes a profit that would, under other 
circumstances, go to the banker. 
large resources have no objection to this man- 
ner of business. They are usually able to bor- 
row at the lowest market rate, and if they can 
borrow at, say. four per cent., and they can ask 
six per cent. for capital advances, the difference 
materially enhances their profits. 

There has been much discussion over the rela- 
tive merits of one-name and two-name paper, 
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and there is a decided divergence of opinion on 
the subject. So far as the Federal Reserve 
Board is concerned, it has made clear its view 
that two-name paper is entitled to the advantage 
in interest rates. If the regulations are strictly 
complied with, two-name paper would seem to 
be entitled to the preference given it. It shows 
on its face and by certification that it was 
created by a_ specific commercial transaction 
and, theoretically at least, there is behind the 
accepted bill an existing value. Increase in the 
use of this class of commercial paper, and cer- 
tainly its general use, would in some measure 
place the jobber whose resources are limited on 
a par with his rival whose resources are much 
greater. The “trade acceptance’ which he 
would receive could be transformed into credit 
at any time before its maturity and he would 
not be hampered by delay in payment or the 
possibility of a renewal or extension of time. 
What may be considered the great objection to 
the “trade acceptance” as a business custom is 
that the acceptor must pay it at maturity or 
suffer the usual consequences of failure to meet 
his obligations. There are quarters in which 
it may be regarded as a hardship that the debtor 
must pay his bill when it is due. 

The development of the “trade acceptance” 
will be watched by bankers with particular in- 
terest. 


A. J. FRAME ON THE STATE BANKS 


In another column will be found the substance 
of the remarks made by A. J. Frame before the 
Milwaukee Bankers’ Club. In explanation of the 
reasons that keep the state banks from joining 
the Federal reserve system, Mr. Frame points 
out that the amount of gold reserve now held 
by the reserve banks is ample to meet any emer- 
The $240,000,000 of gold now held will 
form the basis for an issuance of $800,000,000 
of banknotes. This amount, he says, would carry 
the country over any conceivable difficulty be- 
cause in the distressful period which began last 
July a much smaller amount brought complete 
relief. Mr. Frame argues, therefore, that the 
completion of the payment of the reserve money 
will deprive the member banks of funds on 


gency. 
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which they now receive interest and force them 
to rediscount when there is no necessity for such 
action. 

The exception that will be taken to Mr. 
Frame’s argument will grow out of his premises 
rather than his conclusions. Mr. Frame looks 
upon the Federal reserve banks as institutions 
designed exclusively to meet emergencies. In 
practical effect they are such at this time, but 
they were not so intended. Nothing is more 
certain than that the lawmakers intended the 
Federal reserve banks to be going institutions 
with which member banks would have daily busi- 
ness transactions. The completion of the pay- 
ment of the reserve money will, it is presumed, 
so deplete the cash resources of the member 
banks that they will be forced to rediscount in 
order to secure currency. There is nothing new 
about this. It was intended so to deplete the 
cash resources of the member banks that they 
would be forced to rediscount and so make busi- 
ness for the reserve banks. Probably a better 
way to make for the reserve banks 
would be to cut down the quantity of currency 
that is now practically fixed by retiring the green- 
backs or national bank notes. This method 
would destroy the last possibility of inflation, but 
inflation with the presumable incident of cheap 
money was apparently what the influential mem- 
bers of Congress desired. 


business 


A QUESTION OF ELASTICITY 


An interesting controversy to which the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle’ and the New 
York “Sun” are parties is concerned with the 
issue of Federal reserve notes against 100 per 
cent. gold cover and is related, of course, to the 
question of elasticity of this form of currency. 
The “Chronicle” pointed out that the Reserve 
Act makes a provision for the issuance of reserve 
notes only against rediscounted paper, where- 
upon the “Sun’’ quoted Section 14 of the act 
under which the reserve banks are authorized. 
among other things, to “exchange Federal re- 
serve notes for gold, gold coin or gold certifi- 
cates.” The “Chronicle” did not consider this 
reply effective, and whether or not the issue of 
notes against a complete gold cover is technically 
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within the construction of the law, it maintains 
that it was not within the spirit of the statute 
and it certainly was not the intention of the law- 
makers that Federal reserve notes could be so 
issued. 

In this argument the logic is all on the side of 
the “Chronicle.” It is, of course, true that the 
purpose of the Federal reserve banks in issuing 
notes against their gold holdings deposited with 
the reserve agent, have as their purpose the im- 
pounding of gold and the gathering together of 
as large a supply of it as possible into the re- 
serve banks. This is a laudable enterprise in one 
respect, because it goes almost without saying 
that it is highly desirable that every ounce of 
gold in the country should be in the reserve 
banks and so become usable as a basis for the 
credit structure. But it was never intended that 
gold should be taken out of circulation by the 
process of substituting reserve notes for it. 

The whole measure of the elasticity of the 
currency system is in the gold and reserve notes. 
As has been frequently pointed out in these col- 
lumns the other elements in the currency system 
are practically fixed. With the flow of gold in 
the direction of the United States, and with no 
prospect of a change in its dsrection, Federal 
reserve notes have become the single element in 
the currency system which have any elasticity 
at all. Just at present the financial situation 
would be much better if there were less currency 
in circulation. Any issue of reserve notes which 
is not the product of commercial operations trans- 
lated into the form of rediscounted paper, marks 
a tendency toward currency inflation. 


In securing legal authorization of a form of 
currency which could be produced with practically 
automatic precision by trade operations, no argu- 
ment was so potent as that which was based on 
the extensive use of checks and drafts as cur- 
rency. The cancelation of a check marks the 
termination of its use as currency. The redemp- 
tion of a reserve note theoretically marks the 
completion of the trade transaction out of which 
it grew. Any process of emitting reserve notes 
which is divorced from the operations of trade 
takes no account of speedy redemption, which 


is the essential element in any form of currency 
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supposed to be elastic. It was for this reason 
that no Federal reserve bank is allowed to pay 
out the notes issued by any other Federal reserve 
bank. If business is so active that there is a 
constant demand for the issuance of reserve 
notes, the process by which they are redeemed 
will be equally rapid. Reserve notes issued 
against a 100 per cent. gold fund cannot, in the 
nature of things, come within the definition of 
elastic currency. The only means that would 
force them back for redemption would be to have 
them carried out of the district in which they 
originated. Certainly the lawmakers contem- 
plated no such condition as precedent to the re- 
demption and cancelation of reserve notes. 
Without criticizing the practice of the reserve 
banks which have been issuing notes against their 
gold and without any determination of the point 
of technical legality, it is a question whether it is 
either wise or advisable so to issue reserve notes. 


MARGIN TRADING 

Last month there was printed in the Journal- 
Bulletin a communication from William C. 
Van Antwerp, one of the governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in which he took excep- 
tion to a statement as to the nature of “margin 
trading’ in the June issue. The article on 
“margin trading” was printed in the “Forum 
of the Institute,” a part of the Bulletin in which 
questions by Institute members are answered. 
The question as to “margin trading” was 
answered for an Institute member—a_ bank 
clerk—from his own viewpoint. 

In offering his evidence that speculation is an 
indispensable factor in the making of values, 
and that “margin trading” is practically a neces- 
sary incident to effective speculation, Mr. Van 
Antwerp appears to endorse the latter in all its 
phases. Beyond a scant reference to the evils 
of speculation he took no account in his state- 
ment of the fact that the question was asked 
by a bank clerk or that the Stock Exchange has 
a rule which forbids any of its members to 
carry a speculative account for a bank clerk. 
The rule approved March 13, 1910, to take effect 
April 4, 1910, reads: 


That the taking or carrying of a speculative ac- 
count, or the making of a speculative transaction, in 
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which a clerk of the Exchange, or of a member of the 
Iexchange, or of a bank, trust company, banker vor insur- 
ance company, is directly or indirectly interested, unless 
the written consent of the employer has been first ob- 
tained, shall be deemed an act detrimental to the interest 
and welfare of the Exchange. 

There can be no disagreement with Mr. \an 
Antwerp’s assertion as to the legitimacy of 
speculation in general or as to its influence in 
fixing values, but the legitimacy of “margin 
trading” is quite a different matter. “Margin 
trading” may or may not be legitimate and its 
variations bctween these two extremes are 
recognized in the Exchange rule quoted. he 
rule applies to clerks of the Exchange, to clerks 
of members of the Exchange, or of a bank, a 
trust company, banker or insurance company. 
and the inhibition is directed against “specu- 
lative accounts” and “speculative transactions.” 
The character of a transaction as speculative 
would be determined in probably every instance. 
by whether or not it was “on margin”; in any 
event that would be the first inquiry if an effort 
were made to determine its character as specu- 
lative. 

Why are speculative transactions forbidden to 
clerks of Exchange members, banks, bankers, 
trust companies and insurance companies? 
Such transactions would have as much weight 
in “fixing values” as those of any other kind. 
The reason is obvious. Transactions “on mar- 
gin” entered into by the clerks of the class 
mentioned have a demoralizing influence. If 
indulged by men in positions of trust, they are 
likely to lead to embezzlements and defalcations. 
with the certainty of penury and the probability 
of jail as incidents. But clerks of the class 
mentioned are not the only ones in positions of 
trust. There are hosts of others to whom 
“speculative transactions” are forbidden only by 
the rules of common sense and good morals. 
The penalties for indulgence by these are no 
different from the penalties incurred by the 
others. Their employers and their families 
would suffer as severely from their speculative 
misfortunes as the employers and the families 
of clerks of banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, stock exchange concerns and of the 
Stock Exchange itself. 

Mr. Van Antwerp would, of course, decry 
even a suggestion that the rule of the Stock 
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Exchange be repealed. Would he decry its ex- 
tension to include other classes of clerks equally 
susceptible to demoralization? Would he coun- 
sel “margin trading” as essential to the “making 
of values?’ Does he argue that speculation 
should be unrestrained? Does he believe the 
following Stock Exchange rule is based on the 
assumption that speculation in the form of 
“margin trading” is indispensable ? 

That every member of the Exchange be required to 
use due diligence to learn the essential facts relating to 
every account accepted by himself or by his clerks or 
representatives, and also relating to the possible use of a 
name for the account other than that of the party inter- 
ested. 


It would be interesting to know with par- 
ticularity Mr. Van Antwerp’s views as to the 
extent to which “margin trading” may be car- 
ried without impairing the efficacy of specula- 
tion as a means of making values. The making 
of values seemed to be proceeding with satis- 
faction when “margin trading’ was under sus- 
pension a few month ago. Now many Stock Ex- 
change members have no hesitancy in saying 
that a number of securities have been run up 
to fictional values by speculative activity— 
speculative activity, shall we say, made possible 
and run rampant by “margin trading.” ‘“Mar- 
gin trading” makes speculation easy, most 
tempting, and most dangerous and demoralizing. 
Is it a necessary or indispensable adjunct of 
speculation? Would speculation come to a sud- 
den end if “margin trading” were prohibited ? 
Mr. Van Antwerp knows the answer. So do 
millions of other men. 


A MOMENT WITH A MUCKRAKER 


It is suggested that on August 15 next, from 
twelve o'clock noon until five minutes there- 
after, business be suspended in all the banks of 
the country and the time devoted to indulging 
in profound admiration for Lincoln Steffens 
and McClure’s Magazine. In addition, the more 
guilty and conscience-stricken bankers might 
make a morning obeisance to the East, where 
Mr. Steffens and McClure’s live and have their 
respective beings. For, be it known, the afore- 
mentioned activities have made and published 
their momentous discovery that all bankers are 
crooks, corruptionists, jury-fixers and other 
wicked things. The unemotional and self-satis- 
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fied bankers might otherwise never have found 
it out. Hence the value and importance of the 
discovery. 

The article used as the medium for giving 
this indispensable information to an anxious and 
palpitating world was entitled The Honesty of 
Honest Tom, and was further inscribed, “What 
Really Happcned at the Bank Meeting.” An 
interesting meeting it was that Mr. Steffens pic- 
tures, with “Honest Tom,” boss, professional 
corruptionist, jury-fixer, telling that board of 
bank directors the error of their ways and point- 
ing the general moral that bankers are all 
wicked, reformers are all insincere, public utility 
officers are all bribers, department store owners 
are all panderers and that bank directors meet 
frequently, if not usually, to approve appropria- 
tions for buying legislative votes and bribing 
public officers. 

Heaven help the business men and bankers! 
They never knew it was wrong to fix juries 
until “Honest Tom” told them so. They 
thought it right enough to steal franchises until 
“Honest Tom” told them it wasn’t. They be- 
lieved it honest to give bribes until “Honest 
Tom” told them it was felonious. To “Honest 
Tom” and Lincoln Steffens bankers and _ busi- 
ness men should return thanks. But for these 
two—one fact and one fiction—the bankers 
would never have known how fearfully wicked 
they are. 

Mr. Steffens is the dean of the muckrakers. 
He is steeped in righteousness and he can peel 
off five thousand words telling the respectable 
working girl why she is so, without oiling his 
typewriter. In a division of literature destined 
to live forever as McCluriana, Col. McClure has 
told the world how he had Steffens specially 


educated to write of the unholy alliances be- 
tween business and politics. Coming late in the 


Steffens catalogue of muck, The Honesty of 
Honest Tom must be regarded as a choice prod- 
uct—the fruitage of long experience, profound 
study and mature reflection. And it is a su- 
perior product of its kind—arrogantly authori- 
tative, ingenuously false, perfectly uncompro- 
mising and otherwise designed to convince a 
pickpocket that his is an honest calling. and a 
burglar that he responds to a laudable ambition. 
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No thief could read The Honesty of Honest 
Tom without finding justification for his larce- 
nies, and a plain embezzler could look a police- 
man straight in the eye after one perusal. The 
wonder of Mr. Steffens’ achievement is that he 
beat the Comptroller of the Currency to it by 
several laps. 

Foregoing the temptation to speak of sweet- 
ness and purity as reactions of sunshine and 
truth, the reader of Mr. Steffens’ outpourings 
and Col. McClure’s recital of how he had Stef- 
fens trained for the work will wonder that a 
course in banking and the rudiments of com- 
mercial business were not included in the 
studies through which Mr. Steffens raked his 
patient way to his doctor’s degree—D.M., 
Doctor of Muckraking. However, reflection 
will disclose that such knowledge would have 
seriously handicapped him. He would not have 
been free to remake the National Bank Act, to 
equip a bank directorate with qualities which 
would ruin any institution or besmirch the work 
of every existing system of bank inspection and 
supervision. 

The banking world will look forward in the 
serene hope that presently Mr. Steffens will create 
another character who will define with precision 
just what credit isn’t and why. There is a wide 
gap in the literature pertaining to banking and 
particularly to credit, and Mr. Steffens is the 
man to fill it. The expectation will be modified 
only by the hope that our hero-author will not 
cease to tell the lowly and downtrodden how it 
happened to them; otherwise, like the bankers 
and business men, they might never discover it. 

But remember the date—August 15, from high 
noon until five minutes thereafter. 


SAVINGS 

The discussion of thrift and the power of the 
American people to save is now popular. It is 
argued that the American people are thrifty and 
that they are not. The philosophy and _ the 
psychology of it are discussed by the professors 
and the practicality of it by the banker and the 
bond dealer. As a fundamental proposition it 
may be said that no nation is thrifty; people are 
induced to save only by fear or by desire. The 


fear of impoverishment in old age and the de- 
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sire for comforts or luxuries are invariably the 
incentives. Heretofore Americans have pre- 
ferred to work for an increase of income as a 
means to affluence rather than to attain that 
state by saving. 

But it is entirely possible that a nation may be 
forced to become involuntarily thrifty. If such 
a condition is attained in the United States, the 
argument that fear or desire are the great in- 
centives to saving will be not less potent. The 
desire to have capital for industrial expansion 
and for the development of new enterprises will 
become operative so soon as the returns are suf- 
ficiently gratifying to insure such a result. No 
longer is capital to be obtained from Europe; in 
fact, the situation is reversed. Capital must be 
sent there from the one nation that is now able 
to accumulate it and Europe must pay the price 
which Americans demand for their thrift. Simi- 
larly capital for American enterprises must pay 
the same price. So long as there is necessity, 
and want and desire are both in a state of opera- 
tion, the capital will be produced—if not volun- 
tarily, then involuntarily. 


RESERVE NOTES AND NEUTRALITY 

Some Congressman or other at the head of 
some neutrality league or other has solemnly 
presented to the Federal Reserve Board an argu- 
ment that the use of Federal Reserve notes to 
pay for war munitions is a violation of neutral- 
ity. The Federal Reserve Board politely, if 
not solemnly, disagreed. And that may or may 
not be the end of the matter. 

Certain difficulties attach to the defining of 
war munitions. Tin cans would undoubtedly be 
so classed if they were bought by France for 
manufacture into hand grenades and they would 
not be so classed if destined for use as the con- 
tainers of green peas. Federal reserve notes 
present similar difficultics in the defining. To 
be sure, they are obligations of the government. 
Senator Owen, Mr. Bryan and others would 
brook no interference with their notion that what 
they call the issuing of money is a sovereign 
right of the government. But reserve notes are 
not so much an obligation of the government 
that Congress has found it either necessary or 
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desirable to appropriate funds against this con- 
tingent liability. According to Senator Owen, 
there must be twelve failures to pay these notes 
before the government is obligated to act to meet 
this remote liability. There are twelve kinds of 
security behind the notes in addition to the gov- 
ernment’s guaranty : 

First—Commercial bills drawn against actual com- 
mercial transactions which have goods and merchandise 

hind the notes. 

ay Second.—Such notes have the credit of the maker 
of the commercial bill deemed good by the member banks. 

Third.—The endorsement by the member bank of 
such commercial bill. ee 

Fourth.—The double liability of the stockholders of 
the member banks so endorsing. : a 

Fifth—Forty per cent. of gold reserve in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. __ 

Sixth.—A first lien on all the assets of the Federal 
reserve bank. 

Seventh.—The stock of the endorsing member bank 
in the Federal reserve bank. ; 

Kighth—The reserve balance of the endorsing 
member bank in the Federal reserve bank. 

Ninth.—A double liability of the member bank of 
the Federal reserve bank. _ 

Tenth.—The double liability of the stockholders of 
the member banks of the Federal reserve bank. 

Eleventh.—The surplus of the Federal reserve bank. 

Twelfth—The earning power of such reserve bank. 


If there are twelve specific failures and the 
government finally becomes responsible and the 
notes were issued to buy tin cans and the cans 
were destined for manufacture into hand gre- 
nades and not to hold green peas, there might be 
a theoretical violation of neutrality. 

The Germans are an admirable and painstak- 
ing people, with what Oscar Wilde calls a re- 
markable genius for gathering all sorts of diffi- 

cult and useless information. 


THE BANKER-FARMER MOVEMENT 

Co-operation is the foundation of the banker- 
farmer movement. The banker does not hold 
himself superior in knowledge of farming to the 
farmer or presume to do the teaching. As the 
man who shares in the duty of keeping the ma- 
chinery of credit at work, the banker invites the 
farmer to arrange his business so that he may 
be in accord with the rules under which credit is 
extended and utilized to the best advantage. 

In his dealings with merchants and manufac- 
turers the banker asks for and obtains detailed 
information as to their business. He is not only 
privileged to know the condition of their ac- 
counts—what they have and what they owe—but 
he secures particular information as to their busi- 
ness ability, their plans and their prospects of 
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success. In the case of the farmer he must have 
similar information. If the banker must know 
what the merchant’s stock inventories, so he 
must know what the farmer has, what he owes 
and what use he makes of his equipment for 
farming. The manner in which a merchant con- 
ducts his business counts heavily in the assign- 
ment of reasons why he should have credit. The 
manner in which a farmer operates his farm 
counts as heavily. Efficiency and economy are 
of equal weight in both cases. The farmer is a 
business man. As a business man the farmer 
must follow approved business practices. Ue 
must take care of his stock, he must house his 
machinery, he must fertilize his soil and he must 
show a satisfactory measure of efficiency. The 
land is to the farmer what the mechanical plant 
is to the manufacturer. The latter charges wear 
and tear to depreciation and if his machinery is 
not eventually replaced his capital is diminshed. 
The farmer has no system of “charging off” the 
depreciation in his land, but he does not habitu- 
ally make the necessary replacements to keep it 
at the supposed value. If the speakers at the 
Banker-Farmer conference told the truth, the 
farmer has been decidedly neglectful, and suc- 
cessful farming has not yet progressed beyond a 
condition of theory. 

The banker would co-operate with the farmer 
for the correction of well-defined defects in the 
general conduct of farms, to the end that the 
farmer may secure credit and produce more and 
more wealth for his own benefit and the coun- 
try’s. Under present conditions there is con- 
stant complaint that the farmer’s need of credit 
is not satisfied and the banker is at fault. It is 
complained that interest rates are high and again 
the banker is accused. As a matter of fact, in- 
terest rates on loans to farmers are apparently 
excessive in those cases where the banker breaks 
away from the rules of safety and shares the risk 
with the farmer—when, in short, he becomes the 
farmer’s partner. When the farmer runs his 
business by business rules, he can get credit ac- 
cording to banking rules at going rates of in- 
terest. The banker is endeavoring to hasten the 
day when he may extend credit according to the 
rules he applies in the case of other business 
men, A. D. WEtton. 
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The Government Clings to Obsolete 
Treasury—Has Made No Deposits 
in the Federal Reserve Banks 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in the Exercise of His Discretionary Power, Has Not 
Yet Designated a Federal Reserve Bank as the Fiscal Agent of the Government— 
Chief Purpose of the Reserve Act Has Been Defeated by Continuance of Treasury 
Operations Which Disturb Business as Much as Wall Street Did Under the Old 
Banking System—In Appealing to State Banks to Join the System the Federal 
Reserve Board Has Pleaded for Greater Banking Strength and a Nation-Wide 
Credit System—State Banks Hesitate to Join a System with Which the Govern- 


ment Has So Far Failed to Co-operate. 


HE great purpose of the Federal Reserve Act 
was to solidify the banking strength of the 


country. The resources of the banks were to 
be made mobile, more liquid and available for general 
use and for instant use in an emergency. An integral 
part of the plan was to place the current funds of the 
government also at the disposal of commerce. The 
common welfare was the great desideratum; com- 
mercial prosperity was the goal. The resources of 
the banks were the people’s resources. The govern- 
ment’s resources were the peopie’s resources. Added 
together and utilized in the common interest there 
would be created a banking power unequaled by any 
other country, unrivaled by anything in history, and 
accessible at all times. 

Lest these statements seem exaggerated, turn to 
the remarks of Senator Robert L. Owen, chairman of 
the banking and currency committee of the United 
States Senate, given out for publication June 30, 1913. 
Senator Owen said the bill “is intended to establish 
an auxiliary system of banking * * * which, it is 
confidently believed, will tend to stabilize commerce 
and finance, to prevent future panic, and place the 
nation upon an era of enduring prosperity.” 


The “Chief Purpose” of the New Act 

On November 22, 1913, Senator Owen issued a 
statement in which Senators O’Gorman, Reed, Pom- 
erene, Shafroth and Hollis joined. In this statement 
was the following paragraph: “The chief purposes of 
the banking and currency bill are to give stability to 
the commerce and industry of the United States, pre- 
vent financial panics or financial stringencies; make 
available effective commercial credit ‘for individuals 
engaged in manufacturing, in commerce, in finance, 
and in business to the extent of their just deserts; put 
an end to the pyramiding of the bank reserves of the 
country and the use of such reserves for gambling 
purposes on the stock exchange.” Defining the pur- 
poses more particularly, Senator Owen gave as an 
essential part of the reform the “placing the larger 
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part of the government funds with such banks, where 
they may be used in the service of the national com- 
merce.” 

Chairman Glass, of the House banking and cur- 
rency committee, saw in the measure the correction of 
“long standing evils that have had a slow and deep- 
rooting growth.” 

“Banks,” said the Democratic platform adopted at 
Baltimore, “exist for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic.” The public benefit was the pronounced aim cf 
the legislation. 

Essential Features of the Reform 

To accomplish the results sought it was necessary 
to decide what were the essential features of the re- 
form. These were enumerated by Mr. Glass as 


1. The establishment of a more nearly uniform rate 
of discount throughout the United States. 

2. General economy of bank reserves in order that 
such reserves might be held ready for use in protecting 
the banks of any section of the country. ; 

3. Furnishing of an elastic currency by the aboli- 
tion of the existing bond-secured note issue in whole or 
in part, and the substitution of a freely used and ade- 
quately protected system of bank notes. 

4. Management and commercial use of the funds 
of the government which are now isolated in the treasury 
and sub-treasury in large amounts. ; 

5. General supervision of the banking business and 
furnishing of stringent and careful oversight. 

6. Creation of market for commercial paper. 

“Other objects,” said Mr. Glass, “are sought, inci- 
dentally in these plans, but they are not as basic as the 
chief purposes thus enumerated.” 

Mr. Glass stated the case fairly. He concurred in 
Senator Owen’s opinion that the hoarded funds of the 
government should be released for commercial use. 
Otherwise the objects sought, as stated by Mr. Glass, 
were those on which there was common agreement 
Economists, bankers, business men, democrats, repub- 
licans, believed alike in these essential features. The 
special difference of opinion related to the kind of 
machinery by whose use the changes were to be made 
effective. No one seriously questioned the necessity 


for mobilizing the reserves and making them reserves 
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in fact. The banks which would lose heavily in de- 
posits recognized the importance of this change. There 
never was any dispute as to the need of a system of 
discounting commercial paper whereby the best as- 


re- 
sets of commercial banks could be made perfectly 
liquid. An elastic currency, basec on bank assets no 


matter how secured otherwise, found no opposition. 
Treasury System a Business Disturber 

It was also universally agreed that the govern- 
ment's independent treasury system is as great a busi- 
ness disturber as Wall Street. The banking system 
which forced reserve funds to the call loan market as 
the one field where a measure of liquidity could be 
found, was roundly concemned on all sides. Its evils 
were nowhere condoned. It was a disturber of busi- 
ness at frequent intervals and a heavy contributor to 
the promotion of panic in times of stress. 

Under the independent treasury system enormous 
sums were withdrawn at times from the channels of 
trade and locked up in treasury vaults to the depriva- 
tion of business. At ocher times enormous disbhurse- 
ments were made and never was any consideration 
given to the demands of trade for more money or for 
less. 

The correction of these two evils was equally i1m- 
portant. There could be no banking law worth calling 
a reform unless bank reserves were permitted to per 
form reserve functions and unless treasury operations 
ceased to be always potential and often actual contribu- 
tions to depressions and panics. 

All these things were given study by the National 
Monetary Commission before Chairman Glass and his 
committee turned their attention to the bill which ulti- 
mately became a law under the title of the Federal 
Reserve Act. There was also a pronounced belief that 
the proposed banks should be operated and controlled 
by bankers because the reserves they were to hold be- 
longed to the banks, but that the government should 
have representation in the directing body. There was 
little contention over the matter of government rep- 
resentation. In every competent plan for a new bank- 
ing system this right of the government was recog- 
As a prospective depositor the government had 
a valid claim to representation, and moreover, it was 
always the plan that the proposed banks should be the 
fiscal agents of the government. There was a sort of 
moral agreement between the banks and the govern- 
ment in this respect. The national banks accepted the 
provision for compulsory membership in the reserve 
To be sure, there was grumbling but, as a 
matter of fact, the national banks have met every legal 
requirement. They have contributed the capital; they 
have paid over the reserve fund as required and they 
have not failed to do anything that would insure the 
success of the system. 

What Has the Government Done? 

What has the government done? Jt has repre- 

sentatives on every board of directors of every re- 


nized. 


system. 
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serve bank, but it has not yet made a deposit. Nota 
reserve bank has been designated to act as the fiscal 
agent of the government. The independent treasury 
system is not only still in operation but its operations 
are as vicious as ever, although general conditions have 
prevented them from being disastrous. 

The government is still a potential disturber of 
business. it is still busily engaged in taking money 
out of the channels of trade and piling it up in its 
vaults. If it is not actually engaged in hoarding cash, 
it is making its deposits in banks selected by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the charges of favoritism in 
this selection are as pertinent to-day as ever. Govern- 
ment funds on deposit with banks are still subject to 
withdrawal and they may be withdrawn as a punish- 
ment for the dereliction of independent thinking, if 
they have not actually been withdrawn for that reason. 

Congressman Glass had no illusions on this sub- 
ject. In the explanatory statement which accompanied 
the bill he first introduced, he said: 


The inadequacy of the independent treasury system 
and of the present method of making public deposits 
has indeed been fully recognized by Congress when it 
provided that all such deposits in banks should be made 
only upon security of United States bonds, a requirement 
which means, if it means anything, that the banks called 
national and under Congressional supervision, although 
deemed safe enough for the use of the public, are not 
safe enough to serve as depositories of public funds, a 
situation which, if actually what it seems to be, is both 
ridiculous and disgraceful. This condition of affairs 
would, however, be greatly aggravated and would be- 
come even more anomalous if Congress were to authorize 
the creation of a new set of banks entrusted with the 
power of holding reserves and acting as the inter- 
mediaries through which a new currency is issued, yet 
unable to be trusted as custodian of government funds. 
Both for economic reasons and because of considerations 
of the logic and dignity of the situation, it is desirable 
to have the current receipts of the government deposited 
in the new banks and its disbursements made by drawing 
upon these institutions. 


In a previous statement, issued when his bill was 
first introduced, Mr. Glass was not less explicit. He 
said: 


It is believed that the present sub-treasury system 
is unsatisfactory, clumsy, injurious to business, and dif- 
ficult to manage in times of stress. The bill therefore 
provides for— 

The placing of all current funds of the treas- 
ury in Federal reserve banks and the payment of gov- 
ernment creditors by check thereon. 

2. The equalization of the public funds between 
the different reserve banks by direction of the Secretary 
of the 'Treasury and subject to a rate of interest to be 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

3. The trust funds of the treasury are to be held 
as at present in the vaults of the treasury. 


Substitution of “May” for “Shall’’ 
Congressman Glass acted accordingly and the 
House of Representatives agreed with him. As the 
measure passed the House on September 18, 1913, Sec- 
tion 16 read: 


That all moneys now held in the general fund of 
the treasury except the five per centum fund for the 
redemption of outstanding national bank notes shall, 
upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
within twelve months after the passage of this Act, be 
deposited in Federal reserve banks, which banks shall act 
as fiscal agents of the United States; and thereafter the 
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revenues of the government shall be regularly deposited 
in such banks, and disbursement shall be made by checks 
drawn against such deposits. 

In the Senate this provision became Section 15 
of the present Federal Reserve Act. Some deft 
changes were made and the Section reads: 

Sec. 15.—The moneys held in the general fund of 
the treasury, except the five per centum fund for the 
redemption of outstanding national bank notes and the 
funds provided in this Act for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes may, upon the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
which banks, when required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of- the United States ; 
and the revenues of the government or any part thereof 
may be deposited in such banks, and disbursements may 
be made by checks drawn against such deposits. 

The Senate gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
the discretionary power over the funds of the gov- 
ernment, but it apparently had no idea that the reserve 
banks were not to have government deposits or that 
they were not to act as the fiscal agents of the govern- 
ment. In explaining the double liability provision of 
stockholders in the reserve banks, Senator Owen gave 
as the reason “to protect the large deposits of general 
funds which the United States will probably place with 
such banks.” His explanation of the change of “shall” 
to “may” is interesting if not exactly candid. He said 
on page 26 of his statement of November 22, 1913, 
under the caption “Government Deposits With Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks”: 

It has been deemed of the highest importance to 
maintain the independent treasury of the United States 
and not compel the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
every dollar of the public funds in the Federal reserve 
banks, but to provide that he may do so. The argument 
in favor of maintaining the independence of the Federal 
treasury is overwhelmingly in favor of an independent 
treasury and need not be recounted here. 

The government of the United States can advan- 
tageously to the banks and to itself place with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks $150,000,000, or even a larger sum, 
but the process of collecting the revenue through revenue 
collectors scattered throughout the nation, making local 
deposits, and the right of the Treasury Department to 
make disbursements in every part of the country through 
its numerous disbursing officers, makes it highly neces- 
sary to maintain the independence of the treasury. We 
have, therefore, thought it proper to change the provision 
of Section 16 in such a way as to accomplish this object. 

Extensive research into the mass of pamphlets, 
reports and other material which accompanied the 
discussion of a new banking system has failed to dis- 
close any other advocacy of the retention of the in- 
dependent treasury system. Senator Owen dismissed 
the subject without argument but he apparently ex- 
pected that the Federal reserve banks would have large 
deposits of government funds. The arguments of 
Congressman Glass for the abolition of the independent 
treasury, on the other hand, are cogent and forceful as 


well as conventional. 

In his address at the convention of the American 
Bankers Association in Richmond last October, Presi- 
dent Arthur Reynolds called attention to the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to government 
deposits and criticized it adversely. Congressman 
Glass addressed the same meeting and replied to Mr. 
Reynolds’ criticisms. Mr. Glass expressed his confi- 
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dence in the Secretary of the Treasury and said he 
anticipated no abuse of power, but he declared he 
agreed with Mr. Reynolds, and called attention to the 
form of the provision as it passed the House. 
Reserve Board Not a Mere “Bureau” 


It may throw some light on the motives tha: 
prompted the Senate, to call attention to the provision 
of Section 10 of the Reserve Act in regard to the gen- 
eral powers of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
paragraph was inserted in the Senate bill and reads 
as follows: 


_ Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed as 
taking away any powers heretofore vested by law in the 
Secretary of the Treasury which relate to the super- 
vision, management and control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and bureaus under such department, and wherever 
any power vested by this Act in the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal Reserve Agent appears to con- 
flict with the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury 
such powers shall be exercised subject to the supervision 
and control of the Secretary. 


It will be remembered that some time ajter the 
Federal Reserve Board.had assumed its duties the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury asked the Attorney General of 
the United States for an opinion as to whether or not 
the Federal Reserve Board was a “bureau of the 
Treasury Department.” The opinion of the Attorney 
General was that the Federal Reserve Board is not a 
bureau of the Treasury Department, but an independent 
organisation, 

In the statement made by Senator Owen on June 
30, 1913, he expressed the same view that he held in 
his later statement, that “the government deposits are 
to be placed with the reserve banks under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and he may 
charge interest thereon. No interest otherwise is paid, 
by the reserve banks to depositors, and the transactions 
of the reserve banks are confined to the government 
and to member banks.” 

This prediction has not been brought to realiza- 
tion. The transactions of the reserve banks are con- 
fined to member banks, which are the only depositors. 

Of the directors of the reserve banks Senator Owen 
said in the same statement: “Three directors shall be 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. One of the 
latter shall be chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank,” and “ex-officio Federal re- 
serve agent, representing at all times expressly the 
interest of the United States.” 

While the interests of the United States are “ex- 
pressly represented at all times,” the reserve banks 
have not yet been entrusted with government funds, 
thus making the condition, as Mr. Glass said, “even 
more anomalous.” 

Senator Owen’s Huge Figures 

Despite the government’s complete failure to assist 
in making the new banks a success by entrusting them 
with government deposits, the purpose of the Act was, 
as previously stated, to solidify the banking strength 
of the country for the common benefit. The obvious 
desire was to secure such solidarity and stability by 
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combining and mobilizing banking reserves ana re- 
sources and government resources. Such a combina- 
tion, it was stated, would place the new system beyond 
the remotest chance of failure. Senator Owen was 
greatly addicted to making figures which would show 
the tremendous banking strength under the new system. 
In his statement of June 30, 1913, he spoke of a 
“primary capital of $100,000,000, and reserve of $160,- 
000,000, to be increased later to $400,000,000.” He 
called attention to the fact that “in addition the re- 
serve banks will have the current funds of the United 
States, amounting to probably $150,000,000 to, $200,000,- 
000; total, $700,000,000.”. Under such circumstances the 
Senator would be excused for making a dramatic pause 
at the 700 million point. 

In the statement Senator Owen gave out in 
November there were many tables of figures to show 
the prospective great resources of the Federal reserve 
banks, and to all these figures Senator Owen always 
added “about $150,000,000 of government funds, which 
will be deposited with the Federal reserve banks.” In 
another paragraph (page 17 of the statement of 
November 22, 1913), after running the figures showing 
resources up to fairy proportions, Senator Owen says: 
“All the capital could be loaned out, but only two-thirds 
of United States funds and of reserve. These figures 
above relate only to the national banks. The state 
banks and trust companies must be provided with 
reserve money in sufficient quantity to enable them to 
enter the system without contracting loans.” 

Without making further quotations, it seems suff- 
cient to state that Senator Owen’s expressions fairly 
bristle with remarks about the sums the government 
would deposit and that the state banks would also con- 
tribute to bring the banking strength of the reserve 
system to a very high point. 

The evidence of the intention and purpose to con- 
solidate banking resources does not rest entirely on 
Senator Owen’s array of ciphers. The Federal Reserve 
Board has given more recent and more emphatic testi- 
mony in the form of an appeal to state banking insti- 
tutions to become members of the Federal reserve 
system. Not only were the regulations governing the 
admission of state banks to the reserve system made 
as liberal as the law permits, but there was a broad 
suggestion that patriotism should move the state banks 
to join. State institutions, it was hinted, would not be 
doing their full duty to the country unless they became 
members of the Federal reserve system. 

In its introduction to the regulations governing the 
admissiqn of state banks, the Federal Reserve Board 
said: 

An Appeal to the State Banks 


A unified banking system, embracing in its member- 
ship the well-managed banks of the country, small and 
large, state and national, is the aim of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. There can be but one American credit system 
of nation-wide extent, and it will fall short of satisfying 
the business judgment and expectation of the country 
and fail of attaining its full potentialities if it rests upon 
an incomplete foundation and leaves out of its mem- 
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bership any considerable part of the banking strength 
of the country. The way must therefore be opened for 
state banking institutions to contribute their share to 
the capital and resources of the Federal reserve banks, 
in harmony with the intent of the Federal Reserve Act 
and in accordance with its provisions. State banks, trust 
companies and national banks have their distinctive char- 
acters and places in the American banking organization 
and these should be respected in co-ordinating them in 
the Federal reserve system. The problem presented is 
to find a basis upon which these different types of bank- 
ing institutions may thus be associated which shall be 
fair to each and which will not require greater uniform- 
ity of operation than may be necessary to the attainment 
of the purposes of the Federal Reserve Act. 


In a recent address, Governor Hamlin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board said that membership by the state 
banks is “entirely voluntary, but we beg you to come 
in; and, if you find that it is not to your interest to 
come in, why, the system will go on. It cannot have 
as broad a base without the co-operation of the state 
banks and trust companies, but still it will have one 
broad enough to be of wonderful advantage to tne 
whole American people.” 


In his address before the New York State Bankers 
Association at Saratoga, Governor Strong of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York said: “The Act 
clearly recognizes, as we all do, that a stronger bank- 
ing system and better banking methods can only be 
brought about by assembling reserves of both national 
and state banks, and by more uniform methods of 
supervision and examination.” 

This purpose of the Federal Reserve Act and the 
appeal of the Federal Reserve Board to the state banks 
lends new significance to the government's conduct in 
withholding funds from deposit with the reserve banks 
and in Secretary McdAdoo’s failure to designate them 
as fiscal agents of the government. 

The banks are now completely organized. They 
are fairly pining for business. There is a continuous 
appeal to member banks to utilize the facilities the 
reserve banks afford. This, of course. has nothing to 
do. with the government’s unwillingness to utilize these 
facilities. But it has much to do with “one American 
credit system of nation-wide extent.” It has much to 
do with the credit system’s prospects of “attaining its 
full potentialities.” 


An Incomplete Foundation 


The Federal Reserve Board would be justified in 
turning to its chairman and saying that the new bank- 
ing system “rests upon an incomplete foundation” and 
will continue so to rest until the reserve banks have 
established themselves in the confidence of the govern- 
ment which hesitates to co-operate with them. It would 
‘doubtless be considered impolite for the state banks to 
make inquiries of the Federal Reserve Board as to the 
standing and soundness of the Federal reserve banks. 
Nevertheless such inquiries would be pertinent when- 
ever the question of a “broad banking basis” is men- 
tioned. 

Probably the national banks are not privileged to 
make complaint. Compelled by law to join the system, 
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the mere fact that the compulsion as to the govern- 
ment joining it was removed by the Senate gives them 
no privilege to plead violation of contract. They must 
go on supporting the new system because the new 
system has to be supported and brought to the ultimate 
point of great success whether the facilities it offers to 
the government are adequate or not. They are 
adequate for the banks that are members. 

The national banks submitted to the law and sub- 
scribed to the new system, not because there was no 
alternative, but because they wished the country to 
have a modern, scientific banking system. The stability 
of the nation’s prosperity and its commerce has always 
been the charge of the banks and not of the govern- 
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ment. It will continue to be in the charge of the banks 
whether the government recognizes the banking system 
it has created or not; and whether the government. 
through the operations of its independent treasury, 
continues to interfere with business or not. It is 
believed that the new system has made the nation panic- 
proof. The one factor of the old system that has been 
carried over—one factor of the old system that has 
been universally condemned—still remains to plague 
bankers, to threaten business men and to distress 
economists. 

An incidental query is: Why should the state banks, 
at the request of the government, join a banking sys- 
tem with which the government is failing to co-operate. 


COMMENTS ON INDEPENDENT TREASURY SYSTEM 


FROM REPORTS AND ADDRESSES BY BANKING AUTHORITIES. 


Government Funds and Deposits 
From the report of the Committee on Bankiag and 
Currency made by Mr. Glass, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, First Session, Report No. 69. 

One feature of the proposals for legislation con- 
tained in the committee’s bill is the recommendation 
that the funds of the government of the United States 
received by it as a result of current business transac- 
tions and heretofore held in the treasury shall be 
deposited with the Federal reserve banks, the latter 
institutions to act as fiscal agents for the government 
in.all of its transactions thenceforward. This recom- 
mendation is of fundamental importance. The inde- 
pendent treasury system of the United States under 
which the Treasury Department now carries on its 
operations dates from 1846 and is the result of legisla- 
tion then urged and adopted for the purpose of putting 
the country upon a so-called hard money basis. 

Whatever may be ‘thought of the idea of actual 
specie payments and of segregation of government 
cash, both when it comes into and when it goes out of 
the Department of the Treasury, experience has shown 
that the system is not feasible. It was necessary to 
suspend the independent treasury system, practically 
speaking, when the Civil War broke out; and upon 
every subsequent occasion of stress or difficulty in the 
market a repetition of this suspension has become 
practically unavoidable. It has been necessary on these 
cecasions to redeposit the funds of the government in 
banks in order that the commercial community need 
not be deprived of the use of them even for a short 
time. At times it has been found expedient, if not 
absolutely necessary, to temporize with the law and 
with the technical requirements of the treasury system, 
and practically to abandon the plan of requiring cash 
payments even when that was theoretically lived up 
to—this again in order to avoid any withdrawal of 
urgently needed funds from the business community. 

In normal times the withdrawal of these funds 
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has, of course, been far less noticeable in its influence 
upon the business world, although at all times it is a 
fact that the withdrawals did disturb in a measure the 
natural balance and distribution of funds between dif- 
ferent parts of the country and did thereby tend to 
embarrass some parts of the country much more than 
others, owing to the fact that withdrawals of cash due 
to the payment of taxes were neither identical in 
amount nor proportionate in importance in these sev- 
eral sections. The inadequacy of the independent 
treasury system and of the present method of making 
public deposits has indeed been fully recognized by 
Congress when it provided that all such deposits in 
banks should be made only upon security of United 
States bonds, a requirement which means, if it means 
anything, that the banks called national and under 
congressional supervision, although deemed safe enough 
for the use of the public, are not safe enough to serve 
as depositaries of public funds—a situation which, if 
actually what it seems to be, is both ridiculous and 
disgraceful. This condition of affairs would, however 
be greatly aggravated and would become even more 
anomalous if Congress were to authorize the creation 
of a new set of banks entrusted with the power of 
holding reserves and acting as the intermediaries 
through which a new currency is issued, yet unable to 
be trusted as custodians of government funds. Both 
for economic reasons and because of considerations 
of the logic and dignity of the situation, it is desirable 
to have the current receipts of the government de- 
posited in the new banks and its disbursements made 
by drawing upon these institutions. The treasury is in 
no way interfered with by this process save in so far 
as it is relieved of some routine duty. It is left to 


manage the fiscal affairs of the government in pre- 
cisely the way that is now practiced, but the actual 
funds are placed with the Federal reserve banks, 
where they will continue to be available for the banking 
needs of the community which created them and which 
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is responsible for the solvency and activity of the 
pusiness processes that afford the basis of taxation 


and thereby supply the fundamental resources of the 


public treasury. * * * 


Too much cannot be said of the benefit that will 
he derived from the continuous depositing and with- 
drawing of public moneys through the Federal reserve 
hanks, as compared with the present artificial system 
of periodically contracting currency through heavy 
withdrawals due to large payments for customs and 
‘nternal revenue and of periodically expending the 
currency through deposits in the banks, which, how- 
ever wisely selected, can never restore the funds to 
the same channels from which they were drawn. 4 
very large share of responsibility for the past panics 
and crises of the United States must undoubtedly be 
assigned to the treasury system which has been re- 
sponsible for this sporadic and spasmodic movement 
of funds. In unskilled or selfish hands, the power 
thus bestowed upon the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment may be, as it has at times become, most dan- 
gerous to the public welfare, while it is always a source 
of grave responsibility and danger scarcely to be over- 
estimated in its importance. 


The usual consideration against placing govern- 
ment funds in the banks has been that by so doing 
certain banks were favored at the expense of others, 
while the government was deprived of its legitimate 
return upon the moneys that it furnished. Under the 
proposed plan no such danger exists. Power is given 
to the Federal Reserve Board and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, jointly, to establish a rate of interest 
upon public deposits, thereby rendering it possible for 
the government, if it chooses, to assure itself a fair, 
adequate return for its funds from the very time that 
they are placed in the banks. Under the section of 
the proposed bill which provides for a distribution of 
earnings the government of the United States is- given 
sixty per cent. of all net income after the banks have 
received five per cent. upon their invested capital. The 
government is therefore in position to get its full and 
due return for every dollar that it places in.the hands 
of the banks, while the community has the use of the 
money thus left subject to the disposal of trade and 
commerce according to their necessities. This is as it 
should be, since it amply protects the government, safe- 
guards the public interest and assures the returns of 
the profits from the use of the funds of the govern- 
ment after the banks have received the fair going rate 
of return for carrying on their business and perform- 
ing the routine operations connected with their cuties 
as fiscal agents of the treasury. 

There is another aspect of the treasury deposit 
system that deserves mention in this connection. The 
bill provides for the depositing of funds not in any 
one bank, and not in accordance with any system that 
would place the moneys in any particular group of 
banks, but for the depositing of the funds in such 
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banks as from time to time may be deemed wise, having 
due regard to an equitable distribution of these moneys 
among the different sections of the country. The 
power is, however, retained to make redistribution 
whenever deemed best, and this means that the pro- 
vision is important as an adjunct to the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board over rediscounts and rates of 
interest as well as over reserves. 


Serious Consequences of Treasury Hoarding 
From “Banking Reform,” by J. Laurence Laughlin. 

The present consequences of the treasury system 
of hoarding are very serious. It is an unfortunate 
fact that the payments to the government under the 
present system of taxation are likely to be heaviest at 
those seasons when funds are most needed in reserve. 
* * * Of course, the effect of thus diminishing re- 
serves is to make it more expensive for producers to 
get accommodation, while the banks are embarrassed 
by the necessity of having to let go of the funds they 
need to sustain their credit. If it should happen that 
the surplus reserve of the country is very low at any 
time, the effect is to curtail the banks’ power of lend- 
ing very materially. * * * The treasury has at- 
tempted to apply a crude means of relieving this 
situation. Whenever funds have tended to accumulate 
too rapidly, by virtue of its power under congressional 
enactment, it has redeposited with the banks. In so 
doing it has, however, had to select the bank with 
which it would place its funds. * * * Congress has 
made it mandatory upon the treasury in making de- 
posits to distribute them as nearly as possible in 
proportion to population throughout the states an¢ 
territories. Unfortunately the amount of business and 
credit performed and needed by different communities 
is not proportionate to population, and therefore the 
distribution has, in most cases, been productive of much 
incidental harm. * * * 

With a proper banking system in close harmony 
with the public treasury, no such danger would exist, 
but the transfer would take place mechanically and the 
government would simply come into possession of a 
certain share of the wealth of the country as the result 
of its laws. So far as the banking mechanism is con- 
cerned, it would not matter whether this exaction were 
made at one time of the year cr at another. Since no 
movement of money or currency would be necessary, 
no change would take place in the volume of reserve 
funds held by the institutions of the country, and no 
local readjustment in the supply of funds available at 
one point as contrasted with those available at another 
would be requisite. 


Deposits Under the Aldrich Plan 
From “The Aldrich Plan for a National Reserve 
Association.” 
The government of the United States shall deposit 
its cash balance with the national reserve association, 
and thereafter all receipts of the government shall be 
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deposited with the national reserve association, except 
that when necessary the government may designate 
national banks for that purpose in cities where there 
is no branch of the national reserve association. All 
disbursements by the government shall be made through 
the national reserve association, 
A System That Leads to Favoritism 

From an address by Horace White, November 13, 1912. 

The fourth defect (of the existing banking system) 
is the existing independent treasury system, which was 
one of the results of the bank war of President Jack- 
son’s time. By virtue of this system the money col- 
lectec by the Federal government is withdrawn from 
the channels of commerce until returned thereto by 
disbursements for public expenses. Thus artificial 
contraction and expansion of the money market is 
produced, and this is only partially relieved by de- 
positing the surplus funds of the government in 
national banks, perhaps under the influence of favor- 
itism; at all events, under the suspicion of it. 


Banking on a Co-operative Basis 
From an interpretation of the Aldrich Currency Plan, 
issued by the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. 

That the organization will be operated on a co- 
operative basis pure and simple is evident from the 
fact that none but the government of the United States 
and the banks which are the sole owners of the reserve 
association of America shall deposit funds with it. The 
reserve association will offer no competition whatever 
to the banks, or interfere in the slightest degree with 
the operations of existing institutions except as con- 
cerns the taking over of most of the public deposits. 


Irregular Withdrawals from Circulation 
From the letter of the Secretary of the National 
Monetary Commission transmitting the report 
of the Commission. 

The provision of law under which the government 
acts as custodian of its own funds results in irregular 
withdrawals of money from circulation and bank re- 
serves in periods of excessive government revenue, and 
in the return of these funds into circulation only in 
periods of deficient revenues. Recent efforts to modify 
the independent treasury system by partial distribution 
of the public moneys among national banks have re- 
sulted, it is charged, in discrimination and favoritism 
in the treatment of different banks. 


History of the Independent Treasury System 
From an address by William A. Scott, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin. 

From the beginning of our national history to 1846 
it was the custom of the Federal government to keep 
its funds on deposit in banking institutions, during the 
greater part of the period in the first and second 
United States Bank. However, several months after 
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the second United States Bank ceased to exist in con- 
sequence of the war waged against it by Andrew 
Jackson, the public funds were removed from its cus- 
tody and placed on deposit in state banks. When the 
crisis of 1837 swept over the country a large number 
of these state institutions failed and all the others 
suspended specie payments, with the result that the 
funds of the government were tied up for a long time 
and some of them were never recovered. 

It was at this exigency in our financial history that 
our independent treasury system was created. The 
President called a special session of Congress and 
recommended that in future the financial operations of 
the government should be conducted independently of 
the banks of the country. His recommendations were 
not immediately adopted, but in 1840 they were incor- 
porated into a law, which, however, was repealed a few 
months later, but re-enacted in 1846, and with some 
modifications has remained upon our statute books 
from that day to this. * * * 


The complete separation of the financial operations 
of the Federal government from the banking system of 
the country, thus accomplished, created disturbance 
upon the money market and through it interference 
with the commerce of the country. The reasons for 
this result are not far to seek. 


Never in this country have we been blessed with 
a balanced budget. On the contrary, the receipts of 
the government have exceeded its expenditures for one 
series of years, and the expenditures the receipts for 
another. Within a given financial period, such as a 
year, for example, there has been the same alternation 
of surpluses and deficits. Under the independent 
treasury system established in 1846 the necessary out- 
come of this condition of affairs was the withdrawal 
of money from circulation and its accumulation in the 
vaults of the government during the period in which 
the receipts exceeded the expenditures, and the unload- 
ing of the accumulations on the market during the 
periods in which the expenditures exceeded the receipts. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the commerce of 
this country in the period between 1846 and 1863 was 
insignificant compared to its present magnitude, it felt 
the effects of this alternation of money stringencies 
and money surfeits, and with the outbreak of the Civil 
War and the prospect of the withdrawal of enormous 
sums from circulation as the result of the loan opera- 
tions in prospect some modification of the system 
seemed necessary. 


The opportunity for this came with the establish- 
ment of our national banking system in 1863. In the 
Act which gave us this system a clause was introduced 
which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury at his 
discretion to deposit in national banks funds of the 
government coming from any source except duties on 
imports, provided these banks should purchase govern- 
ment bonds and deposit them with him as security for 
the return of such funds. In recent years this clause 
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has been modified so that at the present time the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit in 
nationa! banks any funds of the government, no matter 
from what source derived, and to accept as security 
for such deposits other bonds than government bonds ; 
roughly speaking, the kinds of bonds available for 
savings bank investments in the New England states. 

These modifications of our independent treasury 
system have mitigated to some extent the evil effects 
of the operation of this system in its original form, 
but they have come far short of the complete removal 
of them. In the first place, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has never kept on deposit in national banks 
any except surplus funds. He has always kept locked 
up in the vaults the funds for current expenditures, 
and these amount to millions of dollars. These funds 
are always beyond the reach of the agriculture, industry 
and commerce of the country. 

Furthermore, it is not always possible for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to get accumulated funds 
out of the vaults and into the banks even when he 
desires so to do. When the prices of the bonds avail- 
able as security for such deposits are high banks do 
not always find it profitable to use them for that pur- 
pose. If they already own them they may find it more 
profitable to sell them, and if they do not own them 
the high prices make them unwilling to purchase them 
for that purpose. 

Injustice and a species of favoritism are also 
necessarily involved in the administration of the sys- 
tem. It is impracticable for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use all of our seven thousand and more 
national banks as depositories. Such a practice would 
sub-divide and scatter the public funds to too great 
an extent. He must select a comparatively small num- 
ber for this purpose, but no selection is possible of 
which it may not with justice be said that outside of 
the list are banks just as strong, just as capable and 
just as deserving of holding the public deposits as 
those selected. It is no criticism of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury that they are obliged to commit this 
injustice and to practice this favoritism, but it is a just 
criticism of the system that its administration without 
such injustice and favoritism is impossible. 

Probably the most serious defect of our independ- 
ent treasury system is the fact that it renders the 
money market subject to the influence of the peculiar 
views that may chance to be held at any time by the 
man who holds the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 
The placing of public funds upon the market and their 
withdrawal therefrom increases and decreases banking 
reserves, enlarges and contracts their loaning power 
and thereby seriously affects the commerce of the 
country. The institutions of the money market, there- 
fore, are not and cannot be indifferent, to the policy 
which the Secretary of the Treasury follows in the 
administration of the system. What that policy will 
be in any set of circumstances, however, it is impos- 
sible to determine. No Secretary can announce his 
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policy in advance because he cannot foresee the condi- 
tions under which he will be obliged to act. He must 
and does exercise his discretion in each case as it 
arises. 

The banks are, therefore, obliged to speculate re- 
garding his action. If they conclude that he is likely 
to deposit funds with them and expand their loans in 


the expectation of increased reserves from this source, 
and the Secretary does not deposit the funds, they find 


themselves in an overexpanded condition. If they 
guess that he will withdraw funds already on deposit 
and contract their loans in anticipation, and he fails 
to act as they anticipated, commerce has been unneces- 
sarily incommoded. 

The impossibility of predicting the actions of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury will impress anyone who 
makes a study of the history of the system. During the 
period immediately following the Civil War the idea 
prevailed that the public funds should be kept in the 
vaults unless there was an actual stringency in the 
money market or some other exigency justifying their 
deposit in banks. The clause of the original National 
Banking Act authorizing such deposits was not intended 
as a repeal of the system, but simply as a means of pre- 
venting undue disturbance to the money market inci- 
dent to the large loans anticipated as a result of the 
war. The conservative policy of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury who administered the system during and im- 
mediately after the war is, therefore, justified by the 
fact of history. 

From this policy of conservatism, however, we 
passed to the opposite extreme during the period of 
Secretary Shaw’s administration. He regarded himse! 
as the guardian of the money market, believing that in 
the absence of any other public institution serving that 
purpose, the chief financial officer of the government 
ought to do so. In this capacity he undertook to in- 
fluence the money market through the use of govern- 
ment funds at any time and in any way in which he 
thought it ought to be influenced. For example, when 
his study of conditions convinced him that gold ought 
to be imported, he tried to induce the New York 
banks to import it by offering to deposit funds with 
them during the period of its passage across the 
Atlantic so as to save them the loss of interest that 
would otherwise result. When he concluded that banks 
ought to increase their circulation he proposed to his 
depositories that he would permit them to substitute 
for the government bonds on deposit with him other 
bonds, provided they would deposit with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the government bonds thus 
released and increase their circulation accordingly. 

The statements are made not in the spirit of 
criticism but simply to show how widely the policy of 
one Secretary of the Treasury has varied from that of 
another. The history of the system since the time of 
Secretary Shaw indicates that no recent Secretary has 
returned to the policy of conservatism practiced by his 
early predecessors, and also that no one has followed 
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precisely the policy of Secretary Shaw or anyone else. 
Each Secretary is a law unto himself and it is impos- 
sible to predict his actions. 

Our review of the history of our independent 
treasury system has, we believe, made clear two impor- 
tant facts of which the people of the country should 
not lose sight. The first is that the custom came into 
existence to meet an exigency of the Federal govern- 
ment which resulted from a combination of circum- 
stances which could not possibly recur again in our 
history; and the second is that from the beginning of 
its history to the present moment it has been a dis- 
turbing force in the money market and in the commerce 
of the country. Is it not time that we should rid 
ourselves of such an incumbrance? 

Embarrassing Absorption of Reserve Money 
From an address by John Perrin, Chairman of the 
Board of the Fletcher-American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, May 29, 1911. 

The government would deposit all its free cash and 
its current receipts with the national reserve associa- 
tion, and make disbursements by checks on the asso- 
ciation, thus ending the embarrassing and disastrous 
absorption of reserve money into the United States 
Treasury, and leaving it in the channels of commerce. 


The Chicago Currency Conference 

At the meeting of the State Bankers Associations 
and Clearing House Associations, invited by the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in Chicago, August 22 and 23, 1913, the only 
change made in the provisions of the Glass bill as to 
government deposits was to except from the rule gov- 
erning such deposits “the five per cent. fund fam the 
redemption of national bank notes.” The suggestion 
as to the latter, there made, is now a part of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

What the Government May Do 
From an address by Charles S. Hamlin, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, before the New 
York State Bankers Convention at 
Saratoga, June 25, 1915. 

The member banks in these districts turn over 
ultimately about forty per cent. of their reserves to 
the Federal reserve banks. They have received already 
something over $300,000,000 in reserves and $50,000,000 
in capital. Later on all of the reserves, when they are 
paid in, will amount to at least another $100,000,000 
and, if the law is amended to permit the national banks 
to put all their reserves into the Federal reserve banks, 
as I hope it will be, there will be an almost illimitable 
fund in those banks. I believe the national banks wi'l 
be permitted to place all their reserves with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks if they desire to do so. If that is 
done it will mean a massing of gold in the United 
States which will place this country’s financial system 
ut the very front leadership of the world. In Germany 


they have thus increased the reserves in the Imperial 
Bank something like a billion dollars in a year because 
they appeal to the patriotism of the people and ask 
them to turn over their gold to the bank in return for 
the bank’s notes, which were not redeemable in gold. 
Iam sure the patriotism of the American people would 
induce us to follow the same policy if we could and 
turn over practically all the gold in the country to the 
Federal reserve banks. Then we would have, as I say, 
the strongest financial system in the world. This 
would inure not only to the advantage of the govern- 
ment, but to the banks and to the people generally. 

Now we have seen the Federal reserve banks with 
$350,000,000, which is largely in gold. The government 
has a right to make deposits with those banks, and that 
will very largely increase the assets; but the point to 
remember is that every dollar held by these Federal 
reserve banks—and it wiil be an enormous sum in the 
near future—is subject to a trust. It must be held for 
the benefit of commerce, agriculture and the business 
of the United States. * * * 

These Federal reserve banks each have boards of 
directors consisting of nine members. Six of these 
directors are elected by the member banks, three 
directly representing banking interests, three business 
interests and agriculture. The Federal Reserve Board, 
representing the government, appoints the other three 
directors, one of whom acts as chairman of the board, 
but you will see that the control of these banks is in 
the hands of the stockholders, the member banks; 
every dollar contributed—leaving out what the govern- 
ment deposits—is contributed by the member banks, 
and they aie the parties who control the operation of 
the institution. The government has three representa- 
tives, und naturally they represent the interests of the 
government in that the government proposes to make 
these deposits of enormous sums. The government 
loans its obligations in the way of Federal reserve 
notes, and it is right that it should have representatives 
on the board, but if there is any criticism of the Fed- 
eral reserve system as operated through the Federal 
reserve banks it will fall on the six directors whcse 
business it is to run those banks for the best interests 
not only of the member hanks, the stockholders, but 
for the people. their customers. 


Dangerous Vested Powers 
From an address by Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of 
Illinois, before the Iowa State Bankers’ 
Convention, June 23, 1915. 

In the Federal Reserve Act powers are vested in 
the Secretary of the Tfeasury dangerous alike to 
public and private interests. However justly one man 
may use it to-day, another will abuse it to-morrow. It 
is the most*enormous centralization of power in the 
United States. Directed long against any bank in the 
system, it must yield. Government deposits are in his 
hands. He may place or withhold. The often heard 
criticism that certain bankers once wielded too much 
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power is not met by centering the power in a govern- 
ment official. I would rather trust the laws of business 
than the unbridled will of a public officer. He is too 
often susceptible to mere political influence. In an era 
from which we are just recovering the potential 
damage is incalculable if the vast power shculd he 


perverted. 


Benefits of Membership in Reserve System 
From an address by John H. Rich, Federal Reserve 
Agent of the Ninth District, before North 
Dakota Bankers. 

To my mind it is highly important that tiere be a 
proper understanding of the reasons for the recon- 
struction of the old banking sys:em. The foundation 
principles of the Federal Reserve Act are co-operation 
and service. Co-operation cannot be one-sided.  't 
takes two to make a bargain, and the co-operation that 
is sought under this new banking act is essentially a 
bargain between the government and the banks, under 
which the government has agreed that it will extend 
to all of the banks that join the new system a greater 
degree of safety and protection than they have ever 
enjoyed before. It has required of them in return that 
they extend to the government their helpful co-opera- 
tion in making this new system of genuine and prac- 
tical service to all of the people in this country. The 
United States cannot thrive and prosper unless credit 
is freely extended on every hand to all those who 
should rightfully enjoy it. The new bank act will in 
no way relax the proper banking proportions of the 
past, nor will it provide credit for those who have no 
assets but good intentions. The banks and the govern- 
ment, working hand in hand under this new system, 
both sincerely endeavoring to realize its best possi- 
bilities, will, however, be able to guarantee that there 
will be no arbitrary interference with credit due to 
some of the same causes that have worked such 
damage in the past. * * * 

I hardly need to refer to the importance of the 
live stock business of this state. The Federal Reserve 
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Act is especially liberal toward the farmer who has 
stock, and it provides that notes which he has given 
at member banks are eligible for rediscount when the 
proceeds have been used, or are to be used, for the 
breeding, raising, fattening or marketing of live stock. 
This paper should be not less than three or more than 
six months from its maturity on the date it is offered 
at the Federal reserve bank. Speaking generally of 
agricultural paper, I might say that the intention of the 
Act is to further the current activities of farming. 
Any paper that the farmer makes at the member bank 
may be discounted so long as the purpose of the loan 
was to further current farm operations and not to 
provide money for the purchase of land, machinery, the 
erection of permanent buildings, or to further other 
activities relating directly to the investment value of 
the farm. It was not the intention of Congress to 
provide the farmer with money for investment. The 
purpose was to help him to conduct better and more 
effectively his operations and to broaden his oppor- 
tunities to borrow for the purpose of increasing the 
productivity of his land and adding to the efficiency of 
his farming operations. * * * 

There are important reasons why a state bank 
should be a member. It is to the interest of all the 
people of the United States that the new system increase 
as rapidly as possible in power and strength. This 
cannot be accomplished unless the state banks become 
members, for they represent about seventy-five per 
cent. of all banks of the country, although the national 
and state banks divide the banking power of the country 
about on a half-and-half basis. 

I hope to see the time when at least one-half of 
all the banks in the United States are members of this 
system. I do not think it is necessary to interfere with 
the status of state banks, but whether they preserve 
their identity under state laws or not, they should 
become a part of this great system, and in sharing its 
benefits with the national banks should give it the 
added strength which will result from the membership 
of numerous strong state institutions. 


© 
BRANCH STATE BANKS AND FEDERAL RESERVE 


The report that the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank of New York is contemplating a surrender of 
its national charter and making a coalition with the 
Century Bank of New York, which has numerous 
branches in New York City, raises the question of the 
value of membership in the Federal reserve system as 
compared with the importance of having branches. 
National banks are forbidden to have branches even 


in the cities where they operate. Recently the Comp- 


troller of the Currency opposed the practise on the 
part of national banks of sending messengers for de- 
posits. The tendency on the part of banks is to in- 
crease the ease with which it may transact business 
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with its customers. The state banks can carry their 
business to their customers by establishing branches. 
National banks are prevented by law from meeting 
this particular form of competition in the large cities 
of the country. At present the ques:ion is whether 
or not the establishment of branches is not of more 
value in enlarging the business of a bank than mem- 
bership in the Federal reserve system. An additional 
advantage enjoyed by state banks in New York is that 
the law permits them to make domestic acceptances. 
And, moreover, when a national bank has taken out a 
state charter and established branches it can join the 
Federal reserve system as a state bank and have all 
the privileges thereof. 
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Banker-Farmer Conference Brings 
Exchange of Ideas of Practical Value 


Chicago Bankers Hosts to Representative Gath- 
ering of Delegates from Twenty-nine 
States—Chairman Harris Tells Why Banks 
are Trying to Help Agriculture. 


nation, the United States Department of Agri- 
colleges of state agri- 
cultural associations, state com- 
mittees and others interested in the rural extension 
movement attended the fourth “Banker-Farmer” con- 
ference at Chicago July 7 and 8, promoted by the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The gathering brought out ideas of much 
practical value, from the treatment of soil erosion to 
the raising of livestock and the building up of the 
social side of the country town. B. F. Harris, Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Commission, presided. 

Throughout the conference the Chicago bankers 
lived up fully to their reputation for hospitality and 
did everything possible for the comfort of the visitors. 
Besides handling the registration, the Chicago Clearing 
House conducted all the entertainment features and 
acted as host at two luncheons, one with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce July 7, and the other July 8. 
Both were held at the LaSalle Hotel roof garden. 

The registration, including ladies, amounted to 359, 
and included representatives from twenty-nine states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. The meetings 
were held in the Red Room of the LaSalle, which was 
appropriately decorated for the occasion. There was 
a conspicuous display of statistics and mottoes, such 
as “Create a soil as well as a bank reserve”; “Take in- 
terest in the farmer as well as from him,” etc. 

D. R. Forgan, president of the Chicago Clearing 
House, welcomed the visitors, and the invocation was 
offered by Bishop W. F. McDowell, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Chairman B. F. Harris in his open- 
ing address, told why the American banker is trying 
to help agriculture. He classed it as an unselfish effort 
in the public interest and as a work whose results 
would show in the future. He said, “We are realizing 
more than ever that we can and must greatly increase 
acre yields—and that while there is something more 
than bushels, yet the basis of a better farm life is a 
greater earning capacity, to help farming, and to build 
up on its social side as well as its productive side. We 
have not begun to get the natural yield of an honestly 
treated soil. Our general farming has not reached and 
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will not reach in our generation the point where we 
need to be concerned about the cost of an increased 
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yield—rather must we be concerned with the increased 
cost per bushel where our yields have been decreasing, 
The only thing that has saved the American farmer 
so far has been increase in crop prices and land values. 
It required a campaign of twenty-five years in Germany 
to raise the average wheat yield ten bushels per acre. 
On higher priced land the expense eats up the average 
acre yield. The profit—and the only profit—is in the 
excess yield above the average, produced by rational 
methods. Low yields show lack of method or fer- 
tility—one or both—and mean low social conditions 
Despite some theorists, the fact remains that big acre 
yields and big crops carry prosperity in their wake.” 

Dean F. B. Mumford, of the University of Mis- 
souri, made some pointed remarks on “How Bankers 
Can Help to Capitalize Agricultural Science.” “Farm 
management investigations,’ said Dean Mumford, 
“have shown that the most profitable farms are those 
utilizing the largest proportion of movable capital as 
distinguished from fixed capital. The investments of 
the farmer which pay the largest interest are the in- 
vestments in fertilizers, in good livestock, in good ma- 
chinery and in other forms of equipment. Any banker 
or bankers association that is interested in the economic 
development of agriculture in a given community can 
promote such development by encouraging the use of 
more capital on the average farm.” 

‘Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
discussing “The New Agriculture,” spoke of the neces- 
sity for rural credits. He said, “I believe that the 
farmers of this country need better credit as badly 
as they need agricultural and economic science. We 
are talking more and better livestock to the farmers, 
but it takes money to buy boars and broodsows and 
pure bred bulls. A ninety-day credit is of no use at 
all to the farmer who wants to change his system from 
grain to livestock.” 

“Build a Whole Community,” was the topic dis- 
cussed by John Fields, editor of the “Oklahoma Farm 
Journal.” He declared that the real problem for 
bankers to study was community building; and that 
increased production merely, or more profits from 
farming, would not solve it. 

Forrest Crissey, speaking of “Agriculture and the 
Opportunity of the Newspapers,” coined the apt ex- 
pression that the banker and the farmer “stand at either 
end of the most active occupational hyphen known in 
modern industrial affairs.” He said the big oppor- 
tunity of the press everywhere to-day is to understand 
the problems of the farmer and to make the people 
understand, by means of the printed page, the vital re- 
lationship of food production to every other interest. 
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W. R. Goodwin, managing editor of the “Breeders’ 
Gazette,” urged upon bankers the necessity of encourag- 
ing the livestock industry. He said, “With all our 
insistence on fertility-maintenance through animal-cul- 
ture, we know that it is impossible to keep enough 
animals to return the necessary nitrogen to all our 
breadth of tillable acreage. But that is all the more 
reason why we should maintain stocks at their maxi- 
mum, in order that fertility may, so far as possible, be 
conserved in the cheapest fashion.” 

Dean H. L. Russell, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, talked on “Relating the County Agent to Agri- 
tultural Education.” Dean Russell pointed out the im- 
portant position in the community held by the county 
agent; who is having his errors constantly flaunting 
him in the face, “instead of being able like a doctor to 
bury his mistakes under ground.” 

An important address on “Principles and Profits in 
Soil Improvement,” was delivered by Dr. Cyril G 
Hopkins, of the University of Illinois. Professor 
Hopkins pointed to the gradual decrease in fertility of 
our older states and quoted statistics to show that 
scientific farming had by no means been established as 
yet in this country. Discussing this unpopular side of 
the question, Dr. Hopkins said: 


The boastful statement sometimes made that the 
American landowner has become a scientific farmer is 
as erroneous as it is optimistic. Such statements are 
based upon a few selected examples or rare illustrations, 
and not upon any adequate knowledge of general farm 
practise. Even to this date almost every effort put 
forth by the mass of American farmers has resulted in 
decreasing the fertility of the soil. The American 
farmer does everything except to restore to the soil the 
fertility required to maintain permanently its crop-pro- 
ducing power. 

Thus, tile-drainage adds nothing to the soil out of 
which crops are made, but only permits the removal of 
more fertility in the larger crops produced on the well- 
drained land. More thorough tillage with our improved 
implements of cultivation is merely “working the land 
for all that’s in it.” The use of better seed produces 
larger crops, but only at the expense of the soil. Clover 
and cowpeas, as commonly produced and harvested, add 
little or no nitrogen to the soil. All the domestic 
animals on all the farms of the United States are equiv- 
alent to less than one cow for each ten acres of farm 
land, and the farm manure is so limited and is spread so 
thinly that it adds but little fertility to the soil in com- 
parison with that removed in crops and sold in grain and 
hay and in bone and meat and milk, 

All these are good farm practise, and they should be 
continued; but we ought also to stop exporting millions 
of tons of phosphate which is needed on our own lands. 
We should also apply millions of tons of ground lime- 
stone to our acid soils, and we should produce more 
legume crops, to be plowed under directly or in farm 
manure. The world must have bread as well as meat, 
and the decision between livestock and grain farming 
must always be based upon preference and profit, and 
not upon the erroneous assumption that farm manure 
is either necessary or sufficient for the maintenance of 
soil fertility. 

If the farmers of the great corn and wheat belts 
of the North Central states are ever to adopt systems 
of permanent agriculture, it must be done while they 
are still prosperous, or they too will sometime awake 
to find their lands impoverished beyond self-redemption. 

I realize, of course, that the presentation of these 
facts is far less popular than boasting of achievements 
not yet accomplished; but I also realize that the six 
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New England states are now producing less total cereal 
crops than one county in the Illinois cornbelt, and that 
ten million acres of tillable lands lie unused in old Vir- 
ginia, because the crops they are capable of producing 
without enrichment will not pay the cost of production. 


Intelligent optimism is admirable, but the fact is 
better than fiction; and blind bigotry paraded as op- 
timism is dangerous and condemnable. Let us face the 
facts and proceed intelligently to solve the problem of 
permanent agriculture for America; with the sincere 
and helpful co-operation of the banker and farmer, of 
the farm press and the farmers’ institutes, of the farm 
advisers, the college of agriculture, the railroads and the 
state. 


Herbert Quick, editor of “Farm and Fireside,” 
talked interestingly on “Rural Education, the Old and 
New, and National Efficiency.” Mr. Quick paid his 
compliments to the rural schools which, he said, are 
not really rural, but “bad copies of city schools.” 
“Moreover,” he said, “they are not copies of the better 
city schools of today, but of the inferior ones of half 
a century ago; anc therefore, they are bad copies of 
poor city schools. The city schools are making a bluff 
at preparing for college millions of young people who 
will in all probability never see even the high school; 
but the rural schools are making a bluff at imitating 
the bluff of the city schools and in doing so are blight- 
ing the possibilities in the lives of other millions of 
boys and girls who will certainly never get within sight 
of the collegiate heights.” 

W. A. Lloyd, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, told of the past three years’ work of the 
county agent plan, which he said had been a success. 
He said: “Farm surveys show that many farmers are 
not making five per cent. interest on their investment, 
yet in every community where a farm survey has been 
made a few farmers have been found who are doing 
well and who are getting a labor income of $1,000 or 
more after deducting a five per cent. interest charge 
on their investment. One of the big jobs of the agent 
is to hunt out these successful fellows and find out the 
secret of their success and show the poor farmer how 
he can increase his income. If it were possible to get 
the poorer farmers in any community to do as well 
as the average farmers and the average farmers to 
do as well as the best farmers are now doing, the busi- 
ness of farming would be revolutionized.” 

Henry Wallace, editor of “Wallace’s Farmer,” 
spoke on the topic, “The Land, the Landlord, the 
Tenant—and the Leasing System.” For the past two 
hundred years, Mr. Wallace said, we have been simply 
skimming the cream off our soils—mining them and 
selling them piecemeal to other countries. This skim- 
ming process had resulted in causing farms to be of- 
fered for sale at less than the cost of improvement. 
He declared that a bad leasing system was the root 
of this evil. 

“Why the Banker and the Farmer Should Build 
Up the Home Town,” was the subject discussed by J. 
R. Moorhead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Moorhead scored the banker 
whose family refused to patronize local merchants be- 
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cause their stock was not fine enough. “If you cannot 
spend your money where you make it,” said Mr. Moor- 
head, “you are sucking the life blood out of your town 
and you ought to move. The lumberman and the hard- 
ware merchant and their families are just as often 
guilty of the same practise, and then they wonder why 
the town does not improve, and their business prosper.” 

D. A. Wallace, editor of “The Farmer,” was not 
present, but submitted a paper. He struck a new note 
with the topic, “How the Farmers’ Clubs Are Helping 
the Farmer to Help Himself.” Mr. Wallace said: “A 
very large proportion of our farm troubles arises from 
the fact that American farmers are individualists, made 
so by the nature of their work. Some form of organ- 
ization offers the only remedy for individualism. By 
organization I do not mean unionism or monopoly, but 
rather the mere putting of farmers in touch with one 
another so that they work together socially and eco- 
nomically. Groups of farmers working together can 
accomplish those things which are impossible of accom- 
plishment by the individual farmer. Efficiency in farm- 
ing means the simple transference of the methods of 
the good farmer over the farm of the poor farmer, 
and the easiest means of accomplishing this feat is to 
make these two classes of farmers acquainted with one 
another.” 

One of the best talks on diversified farming was 
given by Mrs. G. H. Mathis, of the Diversified Farming 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. She spoke particularly 
of tenantcy, which is so prevalent in the south. 

Other important addresses were made by J. R. 
Wheeler, of Columbus, Wis., member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, “How the American Banker Is Trying to Help 
Agriculture and Country Life’; Rev. W. W. Diehl, of 
Hinckley, Ill., “Some Things the Country Church Must 
Do to Improve Rural Life”; Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, 
Auburndale, Wis., “The Case of the Farm Woman”; 
William Hirth, editor of the “Missouri Farmer,” “Boys 
and Girls.” 

The banquet at the LaSalle on the evening of 


July 7 was attended by the ladies as well as the dele- 
gates. The bankers were represented by George M. 
Reynolds in the opening address. General Secretary 
Fred. E. Farnsworth, of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, told the history of the agricultural betterment 
movement from its inception in Minnesota in 1909 up 
to the present time. 

The committees which so ably handled the confer- 
ence were as follows: 

Reception and Entertainment 

W. G. Edens, Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
chairman; J. F. Hagey, First National Bank; Daniel 
Norman, Continental & Commercial National Bank: 
Henry S. Henschen, State Bank of Chicago; Fred 
Thompson, Merchants Loan & Trust Company. 


Sub-Committee on Reception and Entertainment 


Jas. G. Wakefield, Corn Exchange National Bank; 
John R. Washburn, Continental & Commercial National 
Bank; H. E. Otte, National City Bank; Thomas C. 
King, Northern Trust Company; James M. Hurst, Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic; William A. Heath, Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank; Owen T. Reeves, 
Drovers National Bank; C. B. Hazelwood, Union Trust 
Company; Nelson N. Lampert, Fort Dearborn National 
Bank; George P. Hoover, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank; R. H. Griffin, Peoples Trust & Savings Bank. 


Registration 

J. W. Hays, Central Trust Company of Illinois. 
chairman; T. J. Nugent, First National Bank; M. L 
Gosney, Fort Dearborn Bank; K. C. Binz, Continental 
& Commercial National Bank; G. E. Holmes, Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank; John H. Grier, 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company. 

Among those present were the following state sec- 
retaries: G. H. Richards, Minnesota; P. W. Hall, 
Iowa; W. F. Keyser, Missouri; J. E. Platt, South 
Dakota; W. C. Macfadden, North Dakota; R. L. 
Crampton, Illinois; Geo. D. Bartlett, Wisconsin; W. 
B. Hughes, Nebraska; Robert M. Waite, Arkansas; 
McLane Tilton, Alabama; W. W. Bowman, Kansas. 


© © 


CHARLES A. CONANT DEAD 


Charles A. Conant, who enjoyed an international 
reputation as a writer and lecturer on banking and 
government finance, died suddenly July 6 at Havana, 
whither he had gone at the request of the Cuban gov- 
ernment to assist in the reform of its currency system. 
He was fifty-four years old. 

Mr. Conant was best known through his books on 
financial subjects. Among these are: “A History of 
Modern Banks of Issue,’ “The Principles of Money 
and Banking,” “The United States in the Orient: the 
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Nature of the Economic Problems,” “Alexander Ham- 
ilton,” “Wall Street and the Country.” Mr. Conant 
was treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New 
York from 1902 to 1906.~He was also a director of 
the Manila Railroad Company, the National Bank of 
Nicaragua and the Credit Clearing House. In 1903 he 
was a member of the Commission on International 
Exchange for the United States. He was also a mem- 
ber of the special committee on currency reform of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
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Liquidity of Savings Bank Assets 
Needed to Provide Against Panics 


Notice of Withdrawal Required of Depositors 
in Time of Stress Merely Aggravates Situa- 
tion—Short Term Commercial Paper Pro- 
posed as a Liquid Reserve. 


in the United States. These banks have 10,- 

502,338 depositors and $4,667,525,744 in savings 
accounts, which is about one billion dollars more than 
the total amount of money and currency of all kinds. 
Every tenth person has a savings account and, there- 
fore, relations with savings banks. The number of 
mutual savings banks is 634, with 8,274,418 depositors 
and $3,914,739,830 in savings accounts. While there is 
a smaller number of mutual savings banks, the pro- 
portionate amount of business they do is approxi- 
mately more than four-fifths of the total. 


Tone are 2,100 stock and mutual savings banks 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
funds of all savings banks are largely invested in 
bonds of railroads, municipal and other corporations 
and in mortgages on real estate. It is also a matter 
of common knowledge that these securities are not 
listed, as that term is commonly applied. As a means 
of giving the savings banks time in which to convert 
their assets into cash in case of an unusual demand 
for money on the part of their depositors, they are 
permitted to ask of those who intend to withdraw funds 
a notice of such intention. The time of such notice 
varies from thirty to ninety days, according to the 
by-laws of the institutions or the laws of the ‘states 
in which they operate. 

The presumption is that before the expiry of the 
time fixed unliquid assets may be converted into cash 
or the demand for funds by the depositors will have 
subsided. About as much dependence is placed upon 
one as on the other. If there is real financial distress 
throughout the country the difficulty of converting 
savings bank assets into cash is materially increased 
and there must be sacrifices of value; on the other 
hand, experience has taught that if a savings bank 
depositor is assured that he can get his money, he 
does not want it. 

Much attention has been given to the liquidity 
of all sorts of bank assets since the Federal Reserve 
Act went into effect. It is commonly asserted that the 
rediscount system, whereby the commercial paper hold- 
ings of commercial banks can be readily converted 
into credit or an equivalent of currency, has made bank 
assets liquid, provided a certain means of supplying 
either credit or currency, and has therefore made the 
country practically panic-proof. 


A country that is proof against a panic must have 
not only gold on which to base issues of currency 
and a rediscount system by which commercial credit 
may be utilized in whatever form is most advantageous, 
but there must also be assurance that the confidence 
of the public is not susceptible of easy impairment. 
Confidence is commonly regarded as a factor of equal 
importance with gold in sustaining the stability of the 
financial situation. If this is true, it is as important 
that the attitude of the more than ten million depos- 
itors in the savings banks of the country be such that 
they will not wish to withdraw their funds merely be- 
cause they cannot get them. It is doubtful if any 
movement could be made with a greater tendency to 
impair public confidence than the exaction of notice of 
withdrawal of savings deposits by savings banks. When 
this remedy is resorted to throughout the country it 
immediately raises the question of the safety of their 
funds in the minds of all savings bank depositors. The 
very remedy that is used to save a desperate situation 
is well designed, for the time being, to render it still 
more desperate. 


The problem of the liquidity of savings banks has 
been receiving much serious consideration by the offi- 
cers and directors of hundreds of such institutions. 
They have profited by their experience in converting 
their assets into cash wherewith to meet the demands 
of depositors. On more than one occasion in the last 
twenty-five years they have seen the security market 
go to pieces at the very time when it was most im- 
portant that they convert a portion of their security 
holdings into cash. 

Commercial Paper as a Reserve 

The laws in regard to the investment of savings 
bank funds vary in different states. In some cases 
the latitude for investments is decidedly narrow, al- 
though legally defined; in others, through failure of 
the law to specify the character of the investment or 
as the result of banking customs, the assets of the 
savings banks are equally unliquid. Savings bank 
officials have exercised much ingenuity in the matter 
of maturities to the end that they might have a con- 
tinuous conversion of their securities and, therefore, 
a supply of cash with which to meet every possible 
demand. But it seems to be only in the New England 
states that particular legal provision has been made 
to give mutual savings banks an adequate measure of 
liquidity. This has been accomplished there by per- 
mitting the banks to invest some proportion of their 
funds in two and three name commercial paper of 
short maturity. This paper is, of course, reasonably 
liquid and is probably acceptable for rediscount at 
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the Federal reserve bank through the intermediation 
of a member bank. In the eastern states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
the 199 mutual savings banks have in their holdings 
only $50000 of such paper, while their savings de- 
posits aggregate over two billion dollars. The stock 
savings banks have larger holdings of commercial 
paper, but the total amount of really liquid security 
held by all the savings banks of the country is less 
than one-half of one per cent. of the liabilities which 
they intend to pay on demand in ordinary times and in 
ordinary circumstances. 

In the Federal Reserve Act there is no provision 
under which mutual savings banks may become mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system. Ji the stock sav- 
ings banks contemplated joining the system, they should 
be moved by no desire to get themselves into a condi- 
tion to meet the demands of their savings depositors, 
but rather by desire to secure the commercial benefits 
which attach to membership in the reserve system 
And yet if there is a run on these stock savings banks 
as the result of either local or general impairment of 
confidence, it is from their savings depositors as a 
rule. 

If there were general financial distress throughout 
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New Hampshire 49 
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the country and confidence was so shattered that say- 
ings bank depositors would be moved to test the abil- 
ity of the savings banks to pay on demand, either 
notice of the intention to withdraw funds would have 
to be exacted or securities of holdings would have to 
be liquidated or assistance would have to be secured 
from the commercial banks. Under the Aldrich-Vree- 
land law securities in the form of municipal and other 
bonds could be used as the basis of note issue, and 
savings banks had, therefore, a measure of protection 
which is denied them under the Reserve Act. 

The question which is now being given considera- 
tion is whether or not it would be advisable for ail 
savings banks to have a secondary reserve of redis- 
countable commercial paper by whose use they could 
secure sufficient currency to meet even an extreme de- 
mand. It has been pointed out that the banking sys- 
tem of the country is not panic-proof unless savings 
banks are in a measurably liquid condition, so that they 
may avoid asking notice from their depositors of an 
intention to withdraw and make payment on demand, 
which is their undertaking in all ordinary times. It 
seems to be a question which demands earnest study. 

The following table gives a statement of the con- 
dition of all kinds of savings banks in relation to the 
liquidity of their assets: 


BANKS. 


Two and Three Number 
Name Paper. Depositors. Amount on Deposit. 

$99,356.19 240,514 $97,209,234.65 
5,145,1387.35 200,325 95,122,656.68 
117,152 52,869,225.30 
7 2,305,340 895,178,637.11 
148,283 82,237,169.60 
622,681 313, 244,540.84 


3,634,295  $1,535,861,464.18 


$62.937,831.31 
3,181,023 $1,771,540,010.17 
$7,363.49 303.116 116,944,263.4: 
499,605 
34,176 18 
43,499.73 246,271 O77 781,962. 91 
$50,863.22 4,264,191 217,164,445.33 
5.964 $1,522,350.79 
117,695 $64,296,808.42 
$590,360.63 34,184 13,199,485.96 
8,100 2'107,386.29 
90,546.15 124,626 25,.465,315.29 
$680,906.78 284,605 $105,068,995.96 
85,363 $55,122,574.56 
$63,669,601.31 8,274,418 $3,914,739,830.82 


Two and Three Number 
Name Paper. Depositors. Amount on Deposit. 
$828,612.52 18,142 7 ,052,922.97 
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sTOCK SAVINGS BANKS—Continued. 


Number Banks. 


Number 
Depositors. 


Two and Three 


Name Paper. Amount on Deposit. 


EASTERN STATES— 


$2,221 605.37 
2872.34.81 


5,093, 951. 18 


96,877. 

597,741.13 
3,540, 92 


32,955 
30,680 
60,538 


$13,155 80 


1 24.123 


6, 9: 20 


$: 28, 568, 149. 38 


$4,362,134.42 

2,317,022.36 

4, 708, 949. 04 


3 12,424 
1,433,3 50. 29 50,800 352.53 
636, 12 20.74 32,658 4,574! 519.69 
4,349,S88.14 50. 292 
$18,346,663.20 318,684 $50,420,182.7: 
$28,195,424.96 395,446 $122,925,088.74 
13.315,188.15 60,471 14,069,079.65 
1,470,052.26 17,742 5973.5) 
58,717,634.48 351,390 94,116,235.39 
$101,698,299.85 825,049 $237,083,922.18 
$208,547.30 4,078 $589,381.78 
383,591.95 13,488 1,016,380.53 
270,675.02 3,441 1,044,866.94 
8,470 909,654.10 
515,999.95 5,089 1,227,376.52 
265,579.46 2,425 487,592.18 
36.991 $5,275,252.05 
$2,124.02 58.60 51,804 $12,961,325.26 
1,514,278.25 8,901 2,618,154.75 
791,300 394,099,065.01 
15,710.39 973 194,836.38 
1,571,480.53 47,066 11,385,442.03 
375,013.50 1,785 1,465,779.65 
95,678.24 3,202 1,660,881.77 
5,494, 219.2 51 905,031 $4: 5,484. 85 
$13: 5.106, 139 94 2,228,020 $752, 785, 914. 16 


30TH STOCK AND MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


New Jersey 1 
Maryland 33 
District of Columbia ................ 18 
52 
SOUTHERN STATES— 
West Virginia 7 
North Carolia 28 
South Carolina 26 
30 
Mississippi 17 
Kentucky 17 
189 
MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
190 
WISCONSIN 19 
Mintesota 2 
1,002 
WESTERN STATES- 
North Dakota 2 
PACIFIC STATES— 
Washington 15 
178 
UNITED STATES 1,466 
Number Ba 
New England States 422 
Bastérh 251 
Houtherm States 190 
Middle Western States ..........cceeeeee 1,023 
Western States 35 


Two and Three 
nks. Name Paper. 


$63,766,443.83 
1,144,814.40 


18,346,663.20 3: 324. 648 
102,379,206.63 109: 654 
1,644,393.68 36,991 2. 
5,494,219.51 990,394 47 73) "508,059.41 


Number 
Depositor 
3 o2, 43 


Amount on Deposit. 


$1, 914,387. 15 
94. 


2,100 


$196,775,741.25 10,502,338 $4,667,525,744.98 


A recent amendment to the California Bank Act, to 
take effect August 1, 1915, reads: 

A savings bank may under such conditions and regu- 
lations as the superintendent of banks may prescribe, dis- 
count or purchase commercial paper of the kind and 
character made eligible under the Federal Reserve Act 
and the then current regulation of the Federal Reserve 
Board for rediscount or for purchase in the open market 
by a Federal reserve bank; provided, however, that no 
savings bank shall at any time acquire by discount or 
purchase an amount of such commercial paper greater 
than five per centum of its deposits, nor shall any savings 
bank acquire, directly or indirectly, by discount or pur- 
chase, any such commercial paper of or from any person, 


firm, copartnership or corporation in an amount which 
shall exceed five per centum of the capital and surplus 
of such bank. 


It is the general opinion that in time the proportion 
of the deposits to be invested in commercial paper will 
increase fifteen to twenty per cent. 

It seems rather significant that at the same time 
as the above law will go into effect a new Connecticut 
statute gives the savings banks the privilege of invest- 
ing in the acceptances of member banks of the Federal 
reserve system. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DRAFTS FOR MEMBERSHIP DUES 


In connection with the usual custom of drawing 
drafts on members for dues, which under our Con- 
stitution are payable in advance as of September 1, 
each year, drafts will be forwarded by the Treasurer, 
Mr. J. W. Hoopes, through the City National Bank 
of Galveston, Texas. They will cover dues in full to 
the close of the fiscal year ending September 1, 1916. 

The membership of this Association comprises 
15,000 banks and trust companies, and it is necessary 
to have a stated period in the year for the collec:ion 
of all dues. The system of drawing drafts is the most 
feasible method, as it avoids unnecessary delay and 
correspondence which would otherwise ensue. 

Members are requested to honor these drafts 
promptly, and their attention to this matter would be 
greatly appreciated. 

When dues have been paid to the Treasurer a 
celluloid insert will be forwarded, which should be 
placed in the metal frame indicating membership. 

Members are requested to display the membership 
sign in a conspicuous place over their paying teller’s 
window. It is important that this be done, for it acts 
as a warning to the criminal class that might otherwise 
commit depredations upon them, and it is therefore 
a protection, for it is a known fact that criminals re- 
spect the sign of the A. B. A. If any member has 
mislaid tue sign the office of the Association should 
be notified at once so that a duplicate may be for- 
warded. 


CONFIRMATION OF TELEGRAMS 


A: member writes as follows: 

We are occasionally in receipt of a confirmation of 
a telegram in American Bankers Association Code, which 
gives on one sheet the Code telegram and its translation 
word by word. 

It appears to us that this practise on the part of 
any considerable number of our members would militate 
against the value of the Code and opens the door to 
fraud. 

We beg to suggest, therefore, the desirability of 
advising our members that the Code telegram and its 
translation should not be enclosed under the same cover. 


The Code of the Association is being used by 
about 15,000 members, and it became effective May 15, 
1914. The letter quoted above is the first one of its 
kind received, but it is deemed of sufficient importance 
to bring to the attention of members through the 
Journal-Bulletin, and they are respectfully urged to 
comply with the suggestion contained therein. 


OPEN TELEGRAMS 


The attention of members is respectfully called to 
the following letter, which was received at the office 
of the Association: 


We deem it advisable to call your attention to the 
fact that we are almost daily in receipt of messages 
from banks located in various parts of the United States 
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requesting us to make payments of money to their clients 
or friends. 

The greater portion of these messages come in the 
shape of an open telegram despite the fact that the 
sending bank is a member of the American Bankers 
Association and could easily use its Code. 

This procedure is a continuous annoyance to us ani 
a great inconvenience to the clients of these various 
banks, for we invariably refuse to pay money on an open 
message, insisting that it should be transmitted in code. 

It occurs to us that it would not be amiss for the 
Association to call the attention of this fact to its 
various members throughout the country when a con- 
venient opportunity presents itself. 

We are sure that you will agree with us that this 
condition is of sufficient importance to your member 
banks as well as to their clients to warrant some cure- 
ful attention. 


On various occasions, through the Journal-Bul- 
letin, articles have appeared regarding open telegrams 
and members have been urged to use our Code freely. 
especially when desiring to request payments of money. 
The membership comprises about 15,000 banks and 
trust companies, and it is our experience that only a 
very few members use open telegrams for purposes 
above mentioned. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


A list of members in pamphlet form complete to 
June 30, 1915, inclusive, has been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Association. This pamphlet is of special 
value in connection with the use of our telegraphic 
Cipher Code, and members are requested to keep it 
conveniently at hand for ready reference. 

For additional members joining the Association 
between the date of pamphlet and the time of publish- 
ing the next annual book of Proceedings of the Seattle 
convention (which will also contain a complete list of 
members) members are referred to the monthly Jour- 
nal-Bulletin. 

In addition to the new members being published 
in the Journal-Bulletin, information is also given re- 
lating to all changes affecting membership. The of- 
fice of the Association should be notified immediately 
of any merger or change of title affecting members as 
no change in the records is made except upon direct 
information. Such notification should cover consoti- 
dations, failed banks, or those in liquidation, or in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Av few members have not signed the card which 
was placed under the front cover of the 1914 Code. 
Those who have not done so are requested to for- 
ward the same promptly to the office of the Association 
so that we may have a receipt on file. 


CIPHER CODE 


Members are urged to read carefully the directions 
for using the Code appearing on page VIII—particu 
larly the paragraph in italics. 
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The Code is used very extensively between mem- 
bers of the Association. Those desiring extra copies 
for their own use may secure the same by making a 
request to the General Secretary and remitting the cost 
price of one dollar per copy. 

Members are reminded that the Code is for the use 
of members only, as per the signed agreement on card 
in the files of the Association. A copy of this agree- 
ment appears on page IV. Under no circumstances 
should a member decipher a telegram for a _ non- 
member. 

Banks not now enjoying the privileges of member- 
ship should send in their application, and a Code will 
be forwarded together with all other paraphernalia to 
which they will be entitled. 

\: paster printed in red ink to be inserted between 


pages two and three of the Code, dated June 1, 1914, 
was forwarded to all members. If this request has 
not been complied with, please insert this paster at 
once. If it is not available advise the office of the 
Association, and a duplicate will be forwarded. 

Members desiring to print on their letter-head or 
stationery “A. B. A. Code Used” or “American 
Bankers Association Code Used,” may do so as per 
authority granted by the Executive Council. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association is steadily in- 
creasing. Since July 1 108 members have joined, .and 
our total membership July 31 is 14,954. At this period 
last year there were enrolled 14,584 members, thus mak- 
ing a net gain of 370, which is an excellent showing. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1915 


Men, W. W., Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Bennett, W. H., vice-president American Exchange 
National Bank, New York. 

Branch, Reginald, Jr., Burlington, N. J. 

Brundage, Frank D., assistant manager Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, New York. 

Burns, William S., secretary W. J. Burns International 
Detcetive Agency, Inc., New York. 

Calfee, J. S., cashier Mechanics-American National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chaffee, Eugene W., treasurer Moodus Savings Bank, 
Moodus, Conn, 

Corsant, Lorne, publicity manager, Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne, New York. 

Donald, James M., director Hanover Nationa! Bank, 
New York. 

Dudley, Guilford, president Fallkill National Bank. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Farnsworth, C. L., Eustis, Fla. 

Faulks, E. A., treasurer Union County Trust Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Fayant, Frank H., New York City. 

Fenton, F. R., secretary Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago, II. 

Fowler, Charles N., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Gallien, Edward J., Irving National Bank, New York. 

Haines, 1. Snowden, cashier Mechanics Nationa! Bank, 
Burlington, N. J. 

Haynes, D. O., New York. 

Haynes, D. O., Jr.. New Work. 

Houston, Frank K., vice-president Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hutton, Jo L., president Mercantile National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jaedicke, D. L., cashier, Hanover State Bank, Han- 
over, Kan. 


Jaedicke, Mrs. D. L., Hanover, Kan. 

Law, William A., president First National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., President American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 

Leland, A. S., New York. 

Lewis, George E., assistant cashier Hanover Nationa! 
3ank, New York. 

Lowry, Col. Robert J., president Lowry National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Miller, B. S.. New York. 

Nevius, David, vice-president Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 

Nickert, William A., Eighth National Bank. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Pearson, Justice R., secretary Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

Pugsley, C. deWit:, director Westchester County 
National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Pugsley, C. deWitt, director West Chester County 
National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Satterlee, Ernest K., state bank examiner, New York. 

Scattergood, C. E., assistant secretary Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, New York City. 

Schermerhorn, Arthur F.,, New York. 

Smith, Henry A., National Bank of Commerce, New 
York. 

Spitzley, Dr. W. A., Detroit, Mich 

Strong, S. Fred, treasurer Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sullivan, J. J., president Central Na‘ional Bank, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Titus, A. H., assistant cashier National City Bank, 
New York. 

Williams, Clinton L., cashier Richmond Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

Young, E. E., treasurer Peekskill Savings Bank. Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
PROGRAM FOR SEATTLE CONVENTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., SEPTEMBER 6 TO 10, 1915 


For the entertainment of the delegates and guests 
attending the forty-first annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, September 6 to 10, the 
city of Seattle, Wash., by reason of its location in 
that “Wonderland of the Northwest,” has right at 
hand unusual facilities; and extensive plans are being 
formulated and carried out. 

The committees of Seattle bankers, with the hearty 
co-operation of city authorities, representative organ- 
izations and clubs, have about completed the prepara- 
tion of an attractive program for the entertainment, 
education and pleasure of the visitors, which the nat- 
ural resources of that section afford. 

That this convention will be one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Association there is no 
doubt, and a large attendance is already indicated for 
the various meetings of this vast organization of the 
banking world. 

THE BUSINESS PROGRAM 
The details of the general program for the con- 
vention at Seattle will follow largely the form adopted 
for the conventions at Boston and Richmond. 
Monday, September 6 

Association Committee meetings in the morning. 
A meeting of the Executive Council will take place 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon at the Washington Hotel. 

Tuesday, September 7 

The entire day will be given over to meetings of 
the Trust Company, Savings Bank, Clearing House 
and Organization of Secretaries Sections, with morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. These meetings will be 
held in the Washington Hotel and in buildings adjacent 
thereto. 

Wednesday, September 8 

The first day of the convention. Invocation by 
Bishop Keator. of the Diocese of Olympia. 

Addresses of welcome by Hon. Ernest Lister, 
Governor of Washington; Hon. Hiram C. Gill, Mayor 
of the city of Seattle; M. F. Backus, president of the 
Seattle Clearing House Association. 

Response to addresses of welcome by William A. 
Law, President American Bankers Association, who 
will then deliver his annual address. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

At 11 o’clock, address, speaker to be announced 
later. 

Afternoon session—Routine business. 

Address by Hon. Henry D. Estabrook, member 
of the New York Bar and one of the Empire State’s 
most famous orators. 
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Thursday, September 9 

This session will be given over to the activities of 
the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, B. f. Harris, Chairman. 

Afternoon session—Routine business. 

Election of officers. 

Address by Hon. William H. Taft, ex-President 
of the United States. 

Thursday evening—Organization meeting of the 
Executive Council, with installation of members-elect 
in Washington Hotel. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


The program for the Trust Company Section will 
be found under the section heading in this issue. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


September 7, Morning Session, 10 o'clock 

Invocation—Dr. A. W. Leonard. 

Address of welcome—J. H. Edwards, vice-presi- 
dent Dexter-Horton Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Response to address of welcome—William E. 
Knox, President Savings Bank Section. 

Address—William A. Law, President American 
Bankers Association. 

Addresses—Representatives from the South, East 
and Central United States. 

Symposium—‘“The Railroads and the People.” 

1. The Railroads—Frank Trumbull, Chairman 
Kailway Advistory Executive Committee on Federal 
Relations, Chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R. and Missouri, Kansas and Texas R. R. 

William Sproule, President Southern Pacific 
Company. 

2. The People. 

Discussion: Limited to three minutes to each 
speaker. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


Afternoon Session—2.30 o’clock 
President’s address—W illiam E. Knox. New York. 


Report of the Secretary—Milton W. Harrison. 


New York. 

Report of the Methods and Systems Committee 
A. Lersner, chairman. 

Report of the Membership Committee—George E 
Edwards, chairman. 


Report of the Law and Segregation Committee—N. 


F. Hawley, chairman. 


V. 
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Report of Special Committee on Postal Savings 


Legislation—E. L. Robinson, chairman. 
Address—George E. Edwards, president Dollar 

Savings Bank, New York, “Value and Liquidity of 

Savings Bank Investments.” 

Election of officers. 
Installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 
CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 
September 7—Morning Session 10 o’clock 

Call to order, President A. O. Wilson. 

Invocation, Rev. Mark A. Matthews, First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Annual address of the: President, A. O. Wilson. 

Annual report of the Executive Committee, W. D 
Vincent, Chairman. 

Annual report of the Secretary, to be read by W. D 
Vincent. 

Action on the above reports. 

Address, “Clearing House Organizations from the 
Standpoint of a Country Banker,” Ray F. Me- 
Nally, cashier Citizens National Bank, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 


MAIN THOROUGHFARE, SECOND AVE. 
SHOWING FINANCIAL, DISTRICT — 


Address, “Settlement of Clearing House Balances,” 
O. Howard Wolfe, assistant cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Afternoon Session—2.30 P. M. 

Call to order. 

Address, L. F. Kiesewetter, vice-president Ohio Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, O. Subject to be an- 
nounced later. 


Address. Speaker and subject to be announced later. 
Nominations and election for 
President, 


Vice-President, 

Members of Executive Committee. 
Call of Cities— 

Delegates will make brief reports. 
Questions. 
Installation vf officers elected. 
Adjournment. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 
Following is an outline of the entertainment pro- 
gram for each day, as arranged by the local com- 
mittees. 


BOSINESS SECTION. 
SHOWING SOUND & OLYMPICS 


A GROUP OF ATTRACTIVE VIEWS IN THE CITY OF SEATTLE. 
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Monday, September 6 

Entertainment for visiting ladies at the Seattle 
Golf Club. At 2.30 p.m. automobiles will leave New 
Washington Hotel (and street cars from points in 
ciose proximity) for the Club. Tea will be served at 
the Club from 4 to 6 p.m. Music. 

Smoker for men at 8.30 p.m. at the Hippodrome. 

Tuesday, September 7 

At 10 a.m. automobile trip through the city and 
over the boulevards, and yacht trip on Puget Sound 
under the auspices of the Seattle Yacht Club. 

At 8.30 p.m. concert in the Moore Theater, Second 
avenue and Virginia street; grand opera artists. 

Wednesday, September 8 

Entertainment and luncheon for visiting ladies at 
the Sunset Club, Eighth avenue and University street. 
Autos will be provided. Music at the Club. 

At 9 p.m., grand ball and reception at the Armory. 

Thursday, September 9 

Automobile rides for guests in and about the city 
and over the boulevards. Golf tournament for men at 
the Seattle Golf Club, beginning at 10 a.m. 

Friday, September 10—Trip on Puget Sound 

There will be no business sessions whatever on 
Friday and the entire day will be given up to a trip on 
Puget Sound. Two steamers will leave Colman Dock 
at 9 a.m. and proceed first to Bremerton, United States 
Navy Yard; pause, without disembarking, to allow 
guests to view the Navy Yard and dry docks; then 
on to Tacoma, where guests will be met by the enter- 
tainment committee of the Tacoma bankers. The lat- 
ter have arranged an interesting program, including 
luncheon. The visitors will be returned to the boats 
at 5 p.m. and should arrive at Seattle about 6.30 p.m. 


Special Church Services 

On Sunday evening, September 5, there will be 

special services in all the larger churches. 
Golf Privileges, 

Golf privileges at all the country clubs of Seattle 

will be extended to guests throughout the week. 
Washington State Bankers’ Convention 

The Washington State Bankers Association will 
hold their annual convention in Seattle on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 6 and 7, with hotel headquarters in 
the New Richmond Hotel, Fourth avenue and Main 
street, and convention and registration headquarters 
in the Seattle Clearing House Asssociation’s rooms, 
fourteenth floor of the Alaska building, Second ave- 
nue and Cherry street. Outside of their convention 
hours and subsequent to Tuesday they will assist the 
Seattle bankers in entertaining the American Bankers 
\ssociation guests. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 
Following is a complete list of the local commit- 
tees formed for the convention work: 


Executive 
M. F. Backus, Chairman, Pres. Nat'l Bank of Commerce. 
J. W. Spangler, Secretary, Vice-Pres. Seattle Nat’l Bank. 
G. V. Holt, Manager Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
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N. H. Latimer, President Dexter-Horton National Bank. 
J. i. Chilberg, Vice-Pres. Scandinavian American Bank. 
Finance 
C. J. Smith, Chairman, President Dexter-Horton Trust 
& Savings Bank. 
(Acting with Executive Committee.) 
Auditing 

I. Shorrock, Chairman, Pres. Northwest Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. 

W. W. Scruby, Cashier and Sec. Dexter-Horton Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

A. R. Truax, Assistant Cashier First National Bank. 

Hotel and Registration 


J. T. MeVay, Chairman, V.-P. Metropolitan Bank. 

IF. Dickinson. Secretary. Richmond. Va. 

R. H. MacMichael, Bond Manager Dexter-Horton Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Rollin Sanford, Asst. Cashier Union Savings & Trust Co. 

Publicity 

N. B. Solner, Chairman, V.-P. Union Savings & Tr. Co. 

M. J. Shaughnessy, V.-P. Scandinavian American Bank. 

Lester R. McCash. American Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Ross MeDonald. First National Bank. 

General Entertainment 

J. H. Edwards, Chairman, V. P. and Treas. 
Horton Trust & Savings Bank. 

J. W. Maxwell, President National City Bank. 

James D. Hoge. President Union Savings & Trust (o. 

EK. C. Wagner, Manager Bank of California, N. A. 

M. A. Arnold, President First National Bank. 

F. K. Struve. President Seattle National Bank. 

J. A. Swalwell, Vice-President Nat'l Bank of Commerce. 
SUB-COMMITTEES OF GENERAL ENTERTAIN. 
MENT COMMITTEE 
Ball 
James D. Hoge. Chairman, Pres. Union Sav. & Trust Co. 

E. C. Wagner, Manager Bank of California, N, A. 

W. S. Peachy, Cashier Seattle National Bank. 

J. F. Lane, Cashier Scandinavian American Bank. 

O. H. P. LaFarge, Secretary Bank for Savings, Seattle. 
Automobile 


J. W. Maxwell, Chairman. President Nat'l City Bank. 

J. H. Newberger, Asst. Cash. Seattle National Bank. 

A. B. Stewart. V.P. Union Savings & Trust Co. 

H. C. Henry. President Metropolitan Bank. 

W. H. Parsons, V. P. Dexter-Horton National Bank. 

Hervey Lindley. Director First National Bank. 

Herman Chapin, Director Seattle National Bank. 

R. R, Fox, Director National City Bank. 
Transportation 


J. A. Swalwell, Chairman, V.-P. Nat’l Bk. of Commerce. 

D. H. Moss, V.-P. First National Bank 

F. K. Struve, President Seattle National Bank. 

Max Schmidt, Mgr. Georgetown Branch, Union Savings 
& Trust Co. 

Joshua Green. Director National Bank of Commerce. 

Jos. T Greenleaf. Cashier People’s Savings Bank. 

S. T. Toby. President Rainier Valley State Bank. 

Paul C. Harper, V.-P. Mortgage Trust & Savings Bank. 

Club 


M. A. Arnold, Chairman, President First National Bank. 
FE. C. Wagner, Manager Bank of California, N, A. 
LL. H. Woolfolk, Asst. Cash. Scandinavian Amer. Bank. 
R. R. Spencer, V.-P. National Bank of Commerce. 
Ernest Carstens, Pres. German-Amer. Mercantile Bank. 
H. C. McDonald, Asst. Cash. Seattle National Bank. 
Daniel Kelleher, Chairman Board Seattle National Bank. 
James D. Hoge, President Union Savings & Trust Co. 
H. B. Lear, Cashier University State Bank. 
R. D. Merrill, Director First National Bank and Na- 

tional Bank of Commerce. 

Music 


F. K. Struve, Chairman, President Seattle Nat'l Bank. 
M. Matsumoto, Cashier Japanese Commercial Bank. 
Mrs. F. K. Struve. 

James D. Hoge. President Union Savings & Trust Co. 
Mrs. James D. Hoge. 

Mrs. W. S. Peachy. 


Dexter- 
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Decoration 


Grondahl, Chairman, Pres. State Bank of Seattle. 
” Ankeny, V.-P, Seattle National Bank. 

” philbrick, Cashier First National Bank. 

Merritt, Asst. Cash. Dexter-Horton Nat’! Bank. 
L. P. Schaeffer, Asst, Cash. Northern Bank & Trust Co. 


Information 


Spangler, Chairman, V.-P. Seattle National Bank. 
G. F. Clark, Cashier National Bank of Commerce. 

0. P. Dix, Manager Bond Dept, Union Sav. & Tr. Co. 
Harry B. Lear, Cashier University State Bank. 

A. H. Soelberg, Vice-President State Bank of Seattle. 


J. W. 


Ladies’ Entertainment 
Mrs. M. F. Backus, Chairman. 
Reception 
J. H. Edwards, Chairman, Vice-President Dexter-Horton 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AT SEATTLE 


Inquiries come to this office frequently regarding 
hotel accommoéations at Seattle during the conven- 
tion, the assumption being that the General Offices 
handle the hotel reservations and have rooms at their 
command. 

The only people provided for through the Gen- 
eral Offices are the officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council. This list was sent to the Seattle 
committee last November. 

The Hotel Committee at Seattle absolutely handles 
all hotel reservations, and those who have not already 
applied and expect to attend the convention should 
address, without delay, F. Dickinson, 
Hotel Committee, American Bankers Association Con- 
vention, Room 1307, Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 


REGISTRATION AT THE CONVENTION 


Headquarters—New Washington Hotel 

Members may register for those attending the con- 
vention as follows: 

DELEGATE.—One delegate, who must be an officer, 
director or trustee of the institution he represents, or 
a member of a banking firm, or a private banker. 

Gurst.—One guest, who must be a member of the 
delegate’s family or someone connected with the insti- 
tution he represents, otherwise a charge of $10 will be 
made. 

Extra GueEsTs.—For extra guests or those who 
cannot qualify as a guest the payment of $10 will be 
required for each registration. All funds so collected 
will be turned over to the local committee at Seattle 
and go toward defraying the expense for the enter- 
tainment provided for such guests. This charge is 
authorized by the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion, 

NotE.—In the event that any guest is not connected 
with the institution represented, nor a member of the 
delegate’s family, inform the stenographer after you 
have registered as a delegate that you wish to register 
for an “extra guest” or “extra guests,” as the case may 
be. Separate registration cards will be used for such 
guests, hence this request. 
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Non-Mempsers.—No one representing a banker or 
banking institution is entitled to register unless such 
banker or banking institution is a member. 

On arrival at the registration headquarters, present 
your business card to the stenographer and answer dis- 
tinctly all questions. 


ELECTIONS AT THE CONVENTIONS OF THE 
VARIOUS STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CERTIFIED TO THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION TO JULY 
31, 1915, INCLUSIVE 


Members of Executive Council 
California—James J. Fagan, vice-president Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco. 
Georgia—Robert F. Maddox, vice-president Ameri- 
can National Bank, Atlanta. 


Idaho—Guy E. Bowerman, president First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Anthony. 

lowa—J. M. Dinwiddie, cashier Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas—George T. Tremble, president Central 


National Bank, Ellsworth. 

Maine—F. W. Adams, cashier Merchants National 
Bank, Bangor. 

Massachusetts—F. A. Drury, president Merchants 
National Bank, Worcester; Thomas P. Beal, Jr.. vice- 
president Second National Bank, Boston. 

Michigan—B. F. Davis, president City National 
Bank, Lansing. 

Minnesota—Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president 
Scandinavian-American National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Missouri—R. S. Hawes, vice-president Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; J. W. Perry, president South- 
west National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 

New Jersey—I. Snowden Haines, cashier Mechan- 
ics National Bank, Burlington. 

New York—James H. Perkins, vice-president Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. 

Tennessee—W. A. Sadd, 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga. 


president Chattanooga 


Texas—Ewing Norwood, vice-president and 
cashier First National Bank, Navasota. 
Wisconsin—H. A. Moehlenpah, cashier Citizens 


Bank, Clinton. 
Grouped States 

Arizona and New Mexico, Group No. 3—D. T. 
Hoskins, cashier San Miguel National Bank, Las 
Vegas, N. M. 

State Vice-Presidents 

Alabama—E. B. Crawford, assistant cashier Amer- 
ican Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

Arizona—Albert Steinfeld, president Consolidated 
National Bank, Tucson. 


Arkansas—Allen Winham, vice-president Mer- 
chants & Planters Bank, Texarkana. 
California—E. S. Moulton, president First Na- 


tional Bank, Riverside. 
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Connecticut—W. H. Douglass, president Mechanics 
Bank, New Haven. 

Delaware—John S_ Rossell, vice-president Security 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Wilmington. 

Florida—T. P. Denham, vice-president Atlantic 
National Bank, Jacksonville. 

Georgia—Courtney Thorpe, vice-president Savan- 
nah Bank & Trust Company, Savannah. 

Idahno—Frank H. Parsons, cashier Pacific National 
Bank, Boise. 

Iowa—A. C. Smith, vice-president and cashier 
City National Bank, Clinton. 

Kansas—M. H. Malott, president the Citizens 
Bank, Abilene. 

Louisiana—Eugene Cazedessus, cashier Bank of 
Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—S. C. Parcher, cashier York National 
Bank, Saco. 

Maryland—W. S. 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Ashton L. Carr, 
State Street Trust Company, Boston. 

Michigan—J. H. Rice, president Houghton Na- 
tional Bank, Houghton. 

Minnesota—M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State 
Bank, Olivia. 

Mississippi—W. D. Davis, cashier Brookhaven 
Bank & Trust Company, Brookhaven. 

Missouri—George R. Baker, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Nevada—F. M. Lee, vice-president Nixon National 
Bank, Reno. 

New Hampshire—A. L. Mansfield, cashier First 
National Bank, Hillsborough. 

New Jersey—W. H. Taylor, cashier First National 
Bank, Somerville. 

New Mexico—D. T. Hoskins, cashier San Miguel 
National Bank, Las Vegas. 

New York—C. O. Ireland, cashier Bank of Amity- 
ville, Amityville. 

North Carolina—Thomas Cooper, president 
American National Bank, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—J. L. Bell, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Bismarck. 

Ohio—F. P. Zollinger, president Third National 
Exchange Bank, Sandusky. 

Oklahoma—Guy C. Robertson, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Lawton. 

Oregon—A. C. Shute, president American Na- 
tional Bank, Hillsboro. 

Rhode Island—William P. Goodwin, treasurér 
Peoples Savings Bank, Providence. 


Hammond, cashier First Na- 


vice-president 


South Carolina—E. P. Grice, cashier Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Charleston. 

South Dakota—C. H. Barrett, president Vermillion 
National Bank, Vermillion. 

Tennessee—J. F. Brownlow, cashier Maury Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia. 
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Texas—W. W. Woodson, cashier Central Texas 
Exchange National Bank, Waco. 

Utah—Rodney T. Badger, vice-president Utah 
State National Bank, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Henry F. Field, 
County National Bank, Rutland. 

Virginia—W. B. Vest, cashier Citizens & Marine 
Bank, Newport News. 

Wisconsin—S. M. Smith, cashier Merchants & 
Savings Bank, Janesville. 
Members of Nominating Committee and Alternates 

Alabama—Tom O. Smith, vice-president Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Company, Birmingham. 

Arizona—H. D. Marshall, Jr., cashier Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix. (If unable to attend delegates 
at convention of A. B. A. are authorized to elect a 
successor.) Alternate: Not elected. 
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Arkansas—John Q. Wolf, cashier First National 
Bank, Batesville. Alternate: Not elected. 

California—W. E. Benz, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Bakersfield. Alternate: George 
N. O’Brien, president American National Bank, San 
Francisco. 

Connecticut—Charles E. Hoyt, treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk. 

Delaware—A. D. Conner, director First National 
Bank, Dover. Alternate: Wilmer Palmer, president 
Wilmington Savings Fund Society, Wilmington. 

Florida—C. A. Faircloth, vice-president Florida 
National Bank, Gainesville. Alternate: W. E. Bell, 
vice-president Farmers & Merchants Bank, Trenton. 

Georgia—Henry Blun, president Germania Bank, 
Savannah. Alternate: Not elected. 

Idaho—Craig H. Coffin, cashier Boise City Na- 
tional Bank, Boise. 

Iowa—Simon Casady, president Central State 
Bank, Des Moines. Alternate: C. C. St. Clair, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Marshalltown. 

Kansas—W. J. Bailey, vice-president Exchange 
National Bank, Atchinson. Adternate: C. E. Lobdell, 
president First National Bank, Great Bend. 

Louisiana—W. W. Bouden, cashier Whitney Cen- 
tral Trust & Savings Bank, New Orleans. Alternate: 
J. W. McDonald, cashier Bank of Webster, Minden. 

Maine—S. D. Maddocks, cashier First National 
Bank, Boothbay Harbor. Alternate: S. C. Parcher, 
cashier York National Bank, Saco. 

Maryland—C. J. Morgan, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore. Alternate: Harold 
Hardinge, president Patapsco National Bank, Ellicott 
City. 

Massachusetts—George W. Hyde, assistant cashier 
First National Bank, Boston. Alternate: Ralph P. Al- 
den, cashier Springfield National Bank, Springfield. 

Michigan—W. H. Anderson, president Fourth Na- 
tion Bank, Grand Rapids. Alternate: Dudley E. Waters, 
president Grand Rapids National City Bank, Grand 
Rapids. 


Minnesota—A. A. Crane, vice-president First & 
Security National Bank, Minneapolis. Alternate: H. 
A. Baldwin, president First National Bank, Redwood 
Falls. 

Mississippi—T. W. Yates, cashier Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, Laurel. Alternate: John F. 
Osborne, president Citizens National Bank, Corinth. 

Missouri—E. F. Swinney, president First National 
Bank, Kansas City. Alternate: Edward Buder, treas- 
urer Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Nevada—F. M. Lee, vice-president Nixon National 
Bank, Reno. Alternate: Not elected. 

New Hampshire—Ira F. Harris, cashier Indian 
Head National Bank, Nashua. Alternate: Not elected. 
(The choice of an alternate member was left with Mr. 
Harris.) 

New Jersey—Charles L. Farrell, president Essex 
County National Bank, Newark. Alternate: W. M. 
Van Deusen, cashier National Newark Banking Com- 
pany, Newark. 

New Mexico—H. J. Hammond, president First 
National Bank, Clayton. Alternate: H. B. Jones, 
president First National Bank, Tucumcari. 

New York—Daniel M. Hopping, president Yonkers 
National Bank, Yonkers. Alternate: E. L. Milmine, 
cashier Mohawk National Bank, Schenectady. 

North Carolina—W. A. Hunt, cashier Citizens 
Bank, Henderson. Alternate: G. H. Andrews, cashier 
Citizens National Bank, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—W. D. McClintock, president Mer- 
chants Bank, Rugby. 

Ohio—Alternate: I. M. Taggart, cashier Merchants 
National Bank, Massillon. 

Oklahoma--A. L. Churchill, vice-president First 
National Bank, Vinita. Alternate: J. M. Berry, vice- 
president Central National Bank, Tulsa. 

Oregon—N. U. Carpenter, president Citizens 
Bank, Portland. Alternate: J. N. Edlefsen, cashier 
Peninsula National Bank, St. Johns. 

Rhode Island—Henry L. Wilcox, cashier National 
Bank of Commerce, Providence. 

South Carolina—Bright Williamson, president 
Bank of Darlington, Darlington. Alternate: W. E. 
Richardson, cashier Beaufort Bank, Beaufort. 

South Dakota—William J. Ontjes, president Sioux 
Falls Savings Bank, Sioux Falls. Alternate: J. E. 
Platt, president Security Bank, Clark. 

Tennessee—Charlton Karns, president Knox County 
Bank & Trust Company, Knoxville. 

Texas—F. M. Law, vice-president First National 
Bank, Houston. Alternate: T. J. Record, president 
City National Bank, Paris. 

Utah—M. S. Browning, president First National 
Bank, Ogden. Alternate: John Pingree, president 
Merchants Bank, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—J. Gregory Smith, president Welden 
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National Bank, St. Albans. Alternate: J. Gray Estey, 
president Peoples National Bank, Brattleboro. 

Virginia—Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president and 
cashier Merchants National Bank, Richmond. Alter- 
nate: G. E. Vaughan, vice-president Peoples National 
Bank, Lynchburg. 

Wisconsin—Earle Pease, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Grand Rapids. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES AND SPECIAL 
TRAINS 

In the June, 1915 issue of the Journal-Bulletin 
(page 963), an article appeared giving full informa- 
tion concerning arrangements for transportation to 
Seattle, including many special tours. Members de- 
siring data covering this matter are referred to the 
article mentioned. 

Special low fares have been authorized to Seattle 
by the various trunk lines, with privilege of returning 
by diverse routes, and special trains will be provided 
from metropolitan cities. For details regarding these 
trains, members should address the secretaries of the 
respective state bankers’ associations. 

The following data, however, has been received 
from Seattle relating to special trains which will arrive 
at that point: 

New York State—(Red Section) Great Northern 
Railway. Arrive 8 a.m. Saturday, September 4. 

Chicago—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paui, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads. Arrive 12 
m. Sunday, September 5. 

Missouri State—Great Northern Railway. Arrive 
4.30 p.m. Sunday, September 5. 

Pennsylvania State—Northern Pacific Railway. 
Arrive 7.30 p.m. Sunday, September 5. 

Kansas State—Great Northern Railway. Arrive 
4.30 p.m. Sunday, September 5. 

New York State—(Blue Section) Great North- 
ern Railway. Arrive 8.15 p.m. Sunday, September 5 

Massachusetts State—Canadian Pacific Railway 
and steamship from Vancouver, B. C. Pier 1, Yesler 
Way. Arrive 9 p.m. Sunday, September 5. 

Ohio State—Canadian Pacific Railway and steam- 
ship from Vancouver, B. C. Pier 1, Yesler Way. 
Arrive 9 p.m, Sunday, September 5. 

New York State—(Green Section) Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. Arrive 10.25 a.m. Mon- 
day, September 6. 

Wisconsin State—Northern Pacific Railway. Ar- 
rive 10.30 a.m. Monday, September 6. 

Oklahoma State—(Particulars not yet stated.) 

Reduced railroad rates will prevail throughout the 
country. 

Those contemplating attending the convention, but 
who will not travel on a special train, should make in- 
quiry of their local ticket agent as to fares and other 
information which may be desired. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution Will Be Found on Next Page Following 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


(Notice to Members in Pursuance of Article XI, Section I of the Constitution) 


HE following proposed amendments have been 
submitied to the General Secretary more than 
thirty days before the annual session of the 
General Convention to be held at Seattle September 6 
to 10, 1915, and copies are herewith forwarded to every 
member of the Association in pursuance of Article 
XI, Section 1, of the Constitution: 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AS 
MEMBERS 
Proposed by Administrative Committee 
The following proposed amendment was presented 


SPECIAL 


to the Executive Council at its meeting on May 4, 1915, 
and the Council directed that it be offered at the nex! 
meeting of the American Bankers Association in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitution: 


In Article II change Section 7 to Section 8 and 
insert a new section 7 to read: ‘Section 7. The Fed- 
eral reserve banks shall be eligible as special members 
with all the rights and privileges of membership, sub- 
ject to such restrictions upon active participation in 
the affairs of the Association, office holding or such 
other restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board may 
choose to impose and such special members shall not 
be bound by resolutions or declarations of policy by the 
Association, its Executive Council or any of its Com- 
mittees.” 

Note.—Last December the question of membership 
in the Association of the Federal reserve banks came 
up and the Federal Reserve Board expressed the opinion 
that it saw no objection to honorary or special mem- 
bership of such banks which would not involve active 
participation in the management of the Association or 
office holding on the part of the representatives of such 
banks. A number of the Federal reserve banks are 
now members as the matter of active participation is 
entirely in the control of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but to comply with’ the suggestion of the Board as to 
honorary or special membership and to fix more clearly 
the attitude of the Federal reserve members, the Execu- 
tive Council have recommended the adoption by the 
Convention of the above amendment to the Constitution. 


MEMBERSHIP OF ADMINISTRATIVE COM- 
MITTEE 
Proposed by Walter H. Bennett, New York 
The following proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted by Walter H. Bennett, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, New York, and 
member of the Administrative Committee: 


Amend Article V, Section 15 (d) of the Constitu- 
tion by inserting after the words ‘President of the 
Association” the words “and the last living ex-Presi- 
dent” so that Section 15 (d) as amended will read as 
follows: 

“(d) The Executive Council at its first meeting 
as aforesaid, shall elect from its membership, one person 
from the one-year class, one person from the two-year 
class, who with the President of the Association and the 
last living ex-President shall constitute 7HE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COMMITTEE, and whose membership shall 
expire with their membership in the Council, and annu- 
ally thereafter, shall elect one person from the two-year 
class to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of 
term, Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation or 
other cause shall be filled py election from the same class 
for the unexpired term.” 


Nore.—The object of the proposed amendment is to 
give to the Association the benefit for another year of 
the experience acquired by the retiring President as a 
member of the Administrative Committee. 
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MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Proposed by Protective Committee 
The following proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted by the Protective Committee: 
Amend Article II, Section 5, by adding at the end 
thereof, the following: 


“Any member failing to pay the membership dues 
within three months after the same shall be due, shall 
forfeit right during the period such dues are thereafter 
in arrears to call upon the Protective Committee for aid 
in connection with any attempted or successful perpe- 
tration of fraud or crime upon such member during such 
period.” 

So that said section, as amended, shall read as 


follows: 


“Any member failing to pay the membership dues 
within three months after the same shall be due, shall 
forfeit such membership, but may be reinstated upon 
application to the General Secretary, and the payment 
of all dues in arrears, having first received the consent 
of the President of the Association thereto. Any mem- 
ber failing to pay the membership dues within thirty 
days after the same shall be due shall forfeit right dur- 
ing the period such dues are thereafter in arrears to 
call upon the Protective Committee for aid in connection 
with any attempted or successful perpetration of fraud 
or crime upon such member during such period.” 

NotTE.— Under the present Constitution a member 
retains all the rights and privileges of membership for 
three months after the membership dues fall due. It 
has developed in certain cases that a fraud or crime 
will be perpetrated upon a member whose dues are at 
the time in arrears two months or over and that such 
member will then pay dues within the three months’ 
limit and thus obtain the benefit of the aid of the Pro- 
tective Committee. It is deemed unfair to the general 
membership that expenses should be incurred in behalf 
of such a member in connection with a fraud or crime 
perpetrated against him after such a long period of ar- 
rears and when, but for the perpetration of such crime, 
the dues probably would not have been paid and mem- 
bership would have ceased. The proposed amendment, 
therefore, is designed to limit the protective period to 
thirty days’ arrears of dues instead of three months. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS WHERE STATE CON- 
VENTION FOLLOWS GENERAL CONVENTION 


Proposed by Administrative Committee 


The following proposed amendments have been 
submitted by the Administrative Committee: 

Amend Article IV, Section 3. by eliminating the 
last sentence, which reads: 


“State Vice-Presidents shall hold office from the 
opening of the Annual Session of the General Conven- 
tion first ensuing after their election until the opening 
of the Annual Session of the General Convention then 
next ensuing” 


and substituting therefor the following: 


“State Vice-Presidents shall hold office as_ follows 
(a) where elected at a state convention preceding the 
General Convention in any year, from the opening of 
the annual session of the General Convention first ensu- 
ing after their election until the opening of the annual 
session of the General Convention then next ensuing, 
provided that if, in such ensuing year, the state con- 
vention has not been held at the time of the General 
Convention the state Vice-President shall continue in 
office until certification of the election of his successor, 
but not beyond the end of the calendar year. (b) Where 
elected at a state convention succeeding the General 
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Convention in any year, from the date of receipt of 
certification of such election by the state secretary to 
the General Secretary until the opening of the annual 
session of the General Convention in the ensuing year, 
provided that if at such time, the state convention has 
not yet been held, then until certification of the election 
of his successor but not beyond the end of the calendar 


year. 
Amend Article V, Section 5, by adding at the end 


of the section the words: 

“Where, however, in any year, the annual conven- 
tion of a State Bankers’ Association has not been held 
at the time of the annual meeting of the American 
Bankers Association, the member or members from such 
state whose three-year term would otherwise expire as 
above provided shall continue in office until the begin- 
ning of the term of their successor or successors, but 
not beyond the end of the calendar year; and where 
the annual state convention is held subsequent to the 
annual meeting of the American Bankers Association in 
such yenr, the term of office of the newly-elected mem- 
ber or members shall begin from the date of receipt of 
certificu{ion of such election by the state secretary to 
the Genera: Secretary of this Association and shall end 
with the beginning of the meeting of the Executive 
Councii provided in Article V, Section 8, in the third 
year thereafter, which term shall be deemed a full-three 
year term as herein provided.” 

So that said section, as amended, shall read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. The term of office of the elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Council shall be three years be- 
ginning with the meeting of the Executive Council pro- 
vided for in Article V, Section 8, hereof, then next 
ensuing, after such members’ election. Any vacancy in 
the elective membership occasioned by death, resigna- 
tion or other cause shall be filled by the proper State, 
Group or District as members of the Executive Council 
are chosen, but for the unexpired term only, and no per- 
son who shall have served a full term of three years as 
a member of the Executive Council shall be eligible to 
membership in the Executive Council for any term be- 
ginning with the expiration of such full term. Where, 
however, in any year, the annual convention of a state 
bunkers’ association has not been held at the time of 
the annual meeting of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the member or members from such state whose 
three-year term would otherwise expire as above pro- 
vided shall continue in office until the beginning of the 
term of their successor or successors, but not beyond the 
end of the calendar year; and where the annual state 
convention is held subsequent to the annual meeting of 
the American Bankers Association in such year, the term 
of office of the newly-elected member or members shall 
begin from the date of receipt of certification of such 
election by the state secretary to the General Secre- 
tary of this Association and shall end with the begin- 
ning of the meeting of the Executive Council provided 
in Article V. Section 8, in the third year thereafter, 
which term shall be deemed a full three year term as 
herein provided.” 

Amend Article IX, Section 1, by adding at the 
end of the first sentence thereof, as follows: 


“If in any year the annual convention of a state 
bankers association has not been held at the time of 
the annual convention of this Association, the member 
and alternate elected at the previous annual convention 
of the state association shall act at the annual conven- 
tion of this Association. If, in the ensuing year, the 
annual convention of the state association is held prior 
to the annual convention of this Association a member 
and alternate shall be then and there elected who shall 
act at the next ensuing General Convention of this 
Association and the member and alternate elected at 
the state convention in the preceding year shall not act 
unless re-elected.” 


So that said section, as amended, shall read as 
follows: 
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“The members of the American Bankers <Associa- 
tion in each State shall annually elect a member of the 
Nominating Committee and an alternate in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by the by-laws. Jf in any year 
the annual convention of a state bankers association 
has not been held at the time of the annual convention 
of this Association, the member and alternate elected at 
the previous annual convention of the state association 
shall act at the annual convention of this Association. 
lf, in the ensuing year, the annual convention of the 
state association is held prior to the annual convention 
of this Association a member and alternate shall be then 
and there elected who shall act at the next ensuing 
General Convention of this Association and the mem- 
ber and alternate elected at the state convention in the 
preceding year shall not act unless re-elected. It shall 
be the duty of such Nominating Committee to meet as 
soon as practicable after the first adjournment of the 
General Convention, assembled in annual session, next 
ensuing after their election, at the call of the General 
Secretary of the Association, and organize by the selec- 
tion of a Chairman and Secretary from their number. 
They shall recommend a candidate or candidates for 
President of the Association, and a candidate or candi- 
dates for Vice-President of the Association, and the 
Nominating Committee shall make report of its recom- 
mendations so made, to the General Convention, at any 
subsequent session of the General Convention, but prior 
to the order fixed by program for the election of of- 
ficers. The nominations or recommendations made by 
the Committee shall not exclude the name of any person 
otherwise nominated in the Convention, and under the 
regular order for the election of officers any delegate 
muy place in nomination, any qualified member for Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, or both.” 

Amenc the sixth sentence of By-Law Fourth (»b) 
by inserting after the words “then next ensuing” the 
words: 

“Or when the state convention is held after said 
General Convention in any year, then immediately after 
such election.” 

So that said sixth sentence, as amended, shall read 
as follows: 


“The secretaries of the respective state bankers 
associations shall certify the elections made at such 
meetings to the General Secretary of the American 
Bankers Association, within a period of thirty days 
after such election, and before the date of the General 
Convention of the American Bankers Association, then 
next ensuing or when the state convention is held after 
said General Convention in uny year, then immediately 
after such election and the persons so certified as elected 
shall be entered upon the records of the American 
Bankers Association by the General Secretary as the 
persons duly elected from such state to the Executive 
Council.” 


Amend the second sentence of By-Law Fifth by 
adding at the end thereof, the words: 


“in the same manner as provided in by-law fourth (b) 
for the election and certification of election of members 
of the Executive Council.” 


So that the first sentence of By-Law Fifth and 
the second sentence, as amended, shall read as follows: 


“Each state shall elect a vice-president for such 
state and also a member of the nominating committee 
for such state and an alternate. In each state having 
a State Bankers’ Association such election shall be made 
at the annual meeting of such association and certified 
by the secretary to the General Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in the same manner as pro- 
vided in by-law fourth (b) for the election and cer- 
tification of election of members of the Executive 
Council.” 

Note.—The existing Constitution providing for the 
election at state conventions of state vice-presidents, 
members of the Executive Council and members of the 
Nominating Committee, has in view solely the situation 
where state conventions are held prior to the Annual 
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Convention of this Association and does not provide for 
the case where an annual state convention is held subse- 
quent to the General Convention. 

In the present year, for example, the State Bankers’ 
Associations of Illinois and Indiana all hold their an- 
nual conventions later in the year and as a consequence 
under the existing Constitution, the terms of the three- 
year members of the Executive Council and of the 
vice-presidents from those states all expire at the time 
of the General Convention with no successors then to 
take office and no members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to represent such states. To meet such a situa- 
tion which may arise at any time in the future, the 
above amendments have been prepared by the General 
Counsel at the request of the Administrative Committee. 
The general design is to extend the terms of Vice-Presi- 
dents and members of the Executive Council otherwise 
expiring so that they will continue until their successors 
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are later elected in such year and correspondingly 
shorten the terms of such successors; also to provide 
that the former members of the Nominating Committee 
shall again serve. ‘Thus such states will not be de- 
prived of representation at the Annual Meeting of this 
Association preceding their Annual Convention, for 
while it is a rule of the common law that an officer 
elected for a certain term holds over until his successor 
is elected and qualifies unless the governing law other- 
wise provides, it is doubtful whether such rule would 
apply under the provisions of our Constitution, and in 
any event it is not deemed good policy that such rule 
should apply, for otherwise it would be possible to per- 
petuate a man in office by refraining from electing his 
successor. The hold-over provisions in the above amend- 
ments are, therefore, so framed that in default of elec- 
tion of successors later in the same year, the term will 
expire at the end of the calendar year. 


© © 
SETTLEMENTS WITH THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIME 


The attention of the General Offices of the Asso- 
ciation has been called from time to time to cases 
where certain detective agencies have boasted of the 
amount of money collected for their subscribers in 
criminal cases, by allowing the criminals to reimburse 
the banks and have the prosecution dropped. 


The Constitution of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation since the inauguration of the protective feature 
has always been against compromising cases, as will be 
seen from Article 5, paragraph 2, which is as follows: 

The said (Protective) Committee and every member 
of the American Bankers Association is prohibited from 
compromising or compounding with parties charged with 
crime, or with their agents or attorneys, a case once 
committed to the Association which results in the appre- 
hension of the criminal. 

Under this provision of the Constitution, there- 
fore, member banks are prohibited from engaging in 
a practise which, strictly speaking, is the same as com- 
promising or compounding a felony. In cases where 
parties who operate against member banks are appre- 
hended and money is found in their possession, it can 
be attached in behalf of the bank interested. In that 
way it would not interfere with the prosecution of the 
party apprehended. In cases where parties are appre- 
hended and they wish to make restitution, they can 
cdo so in open court. This, of course, would not in- 
terfere with the prosecution, but the party involved 
would be apt to receive some consideration at the 
hands of the Court. , 

The strength of the protective feature of the Asso- 
ciation lies in the fact that it does not allow com- 
promises with parties charged with crime; but cases 
have arisen where compromise took place with the 
consent of the Court. In fact, a case recently oc- 


curred where clemency was shown a party, concerning 
whom an article was published in the Journal-Bulletin 
for June, 1915, page 1033, and this man about a month 
after his release again started to continue his crimina! 
career. This is just one instance of a large number 
of cases where compromises have taken place. Ot 
course, there are cases at times where clemency should 
be extended, but the facts should be submitted to the 
Protective Committee for their consideration and con- 
sent before any steps are taken along that line. The 
member has always been advised to take the matter 
up with the prosecuting officer of the county before 
the same has been submitted to the grand jury, and 
where an indictment has been returned the member 
has been instructed to submit the matter to the prose- 
cuting officer in question, and also to the judge, with 
a view to securing their permission for a settlement 
to take place. 


There are a great many cases on record in the 
Protective Department where their detective agents 
have recovered large sums of money in “yegg” burglar 
cases as well as other crimes, and this money has been 
turned over to the proper authorities pending the 
direction of the Court as to the disposition of such 
funds. But this in no way interferes with the prose- 
cution of the parties involved, and what the Con- 
stitution prohibits is the withdrawal of a charge by 
allowing or forcing a settlement with the parties re- 
ferred to, with the understanding that there will be 
no prosecution. Member banks are strongly urged 
under no circumstances to settle any case, as they are 
liable under the laws of the various states to be 
charged with campounding a felony where a criminal 
act has taken place. 


HEAD FOR NEW ORLEANS 


P. H. Saunders, of New Orleans, has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of the New Orleans 
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branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, the 
first branch authorized under the new system. 
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WHAT THE MILLS OF LEGISLATION GRIND OUT 


| From an address by James A, Emery at the New York State Bankers’ Convention, Saratoga, June 25, 1915.] 


The banker is not severed from industry or com- 
merce. He prospers when they prosper; he sutfers 
when they suffer. You are interwoven with the entire 
fabric of commerce and industry, and there is every 
reason why you should feel a keen interest in a situa- 
tion and condition that has brought home to us, es- 
pecially in recent years, the relationship between the 
progress of all sound business and the making of con- 
servative rules under which it is to move and have 
its being. Every one of you has doubtless hac his 
experience with the ground hog of investment coming 
out, to be driven back again by the shadow of legisla- 
tion. Legislation in statutory form has been admin- 
istered industrially, and there has been in almost every 
legislature some specialist who has paid his public 
way by the sale of his nostrums. You have witnessed 
within the last year an extraordinary business interest 
in the development and perfection of supplementary 
legislation to that great statute of business which for 
twenty-five years has tested the jucgment of our courts. 
the experience of our business men, and the tempers 
and reputations of our lawyers. 

I ask your indulgence while you cast your eye 
with me over the legislative situation. First of all, 
whatever be the merits or demerits of it, you are in- 
stantly struck with a tremendous volume of American 
legislation. In the five years from 1909 to 1913, Con- 
gress and the state legislatures enacted 62,014 laws, of 
which 2,013 originated in Congress. There was an 
annual production of 12,000 new statutes that involved 
the necessary consideration of probably half a million 
legislative proposals. During the session of the sixty- 
third Congress there were over 30,000 bills considered 
and 700 statutes enacted. It has been estimated that 
the legislative production of the recent sessions of 
Congress and the state legislatures will fill in its printed 
form 43,500 pages, and be expressed in 151,000 titles 
and sub-titles. Mr. Root at a recent meeting of the 
Bar Association described a condition of mind that 
may well exist in such a situation when he referred 
tc Mr. Charles Southmayd, an old lawyer of New 
Fngland ancestry, who for many years was of the firm 
of Evarts, Southmayd and Choate. After he returned 


to his farm in Stockbridge, Mass., he employed an 
agent to attend the sessions of the Massachusetts gen- 
eral assembly for the purpose of protecting himself 
against what he termed the “new man traps” that were 
devised each year. 

You find in the typical industrial states a crop of 
legislation of tremendous proportions. Take Ohio; 
there the legislature considered over 1,000 bills and 
enacted into law 276. Illinois considered 1,580 an4 
enacted into law 316. In your own state of New York 
3,356 were proposed, and 729 of them become laws 
this year. You must remember that in supplement to 
this vast body of new law there is a great and sig- 
nificant quantity of municipal regulations which, in our 
larger industrial centers, attains remarkable propor- 
tions, 

So far I have called your attention to changes 
proposed in substantive law and procedure. With ever 
increasing frequency, each year fundamental changes 
are proposed to the Constitution itself. Something like 
2,800 amendments have been proposed to our Constitu- 
tion since its adoption. In the last Congress eighty 
amendments were proposed ranging in character from 
the election of justices of the Supreme Court to a 
proposal to authorize the government, wherever it had 
cause to believe that fortunes or honors had been im- 
properly obtained, to bring an appropriate action for 
their recovery, and if the state were unable to identify 
the individual from whom they have been taken or 
to whom they belonged they were to escheat to the 
state. The present constitutional convention in this 
state (New York) has had some 690 amendments pro- 
posed. 

No intelligent man is so blind as to deny that a 
great and complex society is in constant need of new 
rules to meet the transformations of life, but the mere 
love of change is not an excuse for a new law. The 
best law in all times has sprung up out of the custom 
of communities as naturally as grass springs from the 
soil. The Master of Life Himself, on Sinai, with 
omnipotence and omniscience, limited His rules of con- 
duct for the human race to tend simple laws, and never 
went into details. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 


The governors of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America held a meeting in July at Poland 
Springs, Me., to perfect arrangements for the annua! 
convention to be held in Denver September 20, 21 and 
22. On this subject A. C. Foster, of Denver, presented 
an elaborate report outlining the program for the busi- 
ness sessions and the entertainment of the delegates. 
The governors also discussed the question of rural 
land credits and referred it to a committee, which is 


to report at Denver. Nominations for officers for the 
ensuing year resulted in the choice of the following: 
For president, Lewis B. Franklin, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; for vice-presi- 
dents, Allen G. Hoyt of New York, John E. Blunt of 
Chicago, Stedman Buttrick of Boston, A. C. Foster 
of Denver, C. Edgar Elliot of Chicago; for treasurer, 
J. Herndon Smith of St. Louis; for secretary, Fred- 
erick R. Fenton of Chicago. 
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PINKERTONS AND A. B. A. PROTECTIVE WORK 


Under date of July 15 last Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency addressed a circular letter to mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Association. Diagnosis 
of the contents of the circular is not easy and the pur- 
pose of the Pinkertons in issuing it is not clear. The 
literary effort seems to be about equally divided be- 
tween lauding the Pinkertons as the greatest organiza- 
tion of its kind and condemning the protective work 
of the American Bankers Association as the worst. An 
incidental effort is an accusation of “perversion of 
truth” against present and former officials of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and a deliberate charge that 
the Executive Council “was influenced into the action 
they took” at Old Point Comfort “by misunderstand- 
ings.” 

Since 1909, when the contract of the American 
Bankers Association with the Pinkertons was sum- 
marily ended because of the arrogant conduct of Allan 
Pinkerton, the Pinkertons have been devoting much 
time and energy to meddling with the affairs of the 
Association. As marplots they have shown unusual 
ability. They have assumed the role of critics of the 
protective work of the Association, and the mere fact 
that they know next to nothing about it has not stayed 
their libels or dimmed their ardor. 

The plotting of the Pinkertons reached a sort of 
climax at the Spring Meeting of the Executive Council 
last May. As told in the words of the Pinkerton cir- 
cular, “Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, en- 
dorsed by a considerable number of the membership of 
the American Bankers Association, submitted a request 
to the Protective Committee, as aiso to the Executive 
Council, that their claims of ability to secure greater 
results at less cost be investigated before awarding the 
next contract for detective services.” 

Just how “considerable” was the number of Asso- 
ciation members who endorsed the Pinkertons does not 
appear, but they had a few supporters at the meeting 
of the Executive Council and the support, while not 
vigorous, brought on a discussion in which the men 
who had represented the American Bankers Association 
in the negotiations with the Pinkertons related the facts 
—the arbitrary and arrogant conduct of Allan Pinker- 
ton which was apparently based ‘on the belief that if 
the American Bankers Association did not deal with 
the Pinkertons on the Pinkertons’ terms, the American 
Bankers Association could hustle for itself; which is 
just what the American Bankers Association did, to its 
own great satisfaction. 

The request that “their claims to ability” be in- 
vestigated before the next contract for detective serv- 
ices was awarded, must be construed as an application 
for the work. In fact, the circular letter makes an all 


but tearful appeal for an opportunity to go out and 
detect something. Rather more than half of it, how- 
ever, is given up to flatulent laudation of the Pinker- 
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tons, who admit they are positively the greatest of their 
class and announce their readiness to prove it. 

The best way to secure a job may be by first de- 
nouncing the prospective employer as a liar; the best 
way to sell services may be to begin by cailing the 
prospective purchaser thereof a perverter of truth. Tt 
is unnecessary to discuss this question. The Pinker. 
tons may have found it successful in every case except 
that of the American Bankers Association. All of this 
the circular letter makes clear enough. It begins by 
declaring that the “evident purpose of General Secretary 
Farnsworth’s letter of July 7, 1915, is to dissuade banks 
from supporting Pinkerton’s Bank and Bankers’ Protec- 
tion,” which is declared to be the only protective service, 
etc., with a few bouquets for the Pinkertons to com- 
plete the paragraph. Then there is another paragraph 
which reads: “From what members of the Executive 
Council have stated, that body, at Old Point Comfort, 
was influenced into the action they took by misunder- 
standings and perversions of truths, although it was 
frankly admitted Pinkertons were best equipped and 
doing superior ‘protective’ work. At this meeting, with 
other statements, was the claim that Pinkertons at the 
time of their withdrawal from the American Bankers 
Association arbitrarily gave the Association one or two 
hours to accept or reject their proposition.” 

The circular denies the “one or two hours” to ac- 
cept or reject. 

Thus is the issue framed, as in legal pleading, by 
an assertion and a denial. The case is on trial. It was, 
declare the Pinkertons, “by misunderstandings and per- 
versions of truths” that they were deprived of the pro- 
tective contract with the American Bankers Association. 

It is not easy to dig this out of the circular ad- 
dressed to members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and it probably could not be done without recourse 
to the deductive methods approved of Sherlock Holmes. 
But having done it, it is pertinent to inquire who it 
was that promoted the misunderstandings and perverted 
the truth, as recorded in the Pinkertons’ declaration. 
The offenders seem to be: 

William Livingstone, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., and Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association, not at 
the time the Pinkertons withdrew from the protective 
work, but at the time they were dismissed; 

Lewis E. Pierson, now president of Austin, Nichols 
& Co. of New York, and formerly President of the 
American Bankers Association ; 

F. O. Watts, president of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, and formerly President of the American 
Bankers Association ; 

J. D. Powers of Louisville, Ky., formerly Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association ; 

Frederick E. Farnsworth, General Secretary of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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There were others, but these are the particular in- 
dividuals who, although not specifically mentioned by 
Pinkertons, are the ones who “promoted misunder- 
standings” and “perverted truths” to the presumable 
end that the Pinkertons might not have a contract with 
the American Bankers Association for protective work 
The inference is that these men, despite a prevalent 
belief that they have given freely of their time and 
ability for the development and success of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, deprived the Pinkertons of 
the contract for the express purpose of making less 
efficient or more inefficient the work of guarding banks 
against crime. 

The members of the committee which represented 
the American Bankers Association in the negotiations 
with the Pinkertons have reduced to writing what hap- 
pened during the various discussions in 1909. After re- 
lating the money terms of the negotiations and how the 
Executive Council at the Chicago meeting in 1909 
authorized the making of a three-year contract with the 
Pinkertons on the terms agreed upon, one of these state- 
ments says: 

Very much to our surprise, however, when Mr. Allan 
Pinkerton was notified of the action of the Executive 
Council, accepting his own proposition, we were informed 


by him in most positive terms that he would not agree 
to three years but would insist on a five-year contract. 

Mr. Pinkerton was told that we had no authority to 
sign a five-year contract and that if he insisted on main- 
taining his position, the matter would have to go over 
to the next meeting of the Executive Council. He there- 
upon suggested that that would not be necessary as he 
would prepare a letter which the officers could send to 
each member of the Executive Council, asking their ap- 
proval of a five-year contract. 

With such authority in writing from each individual 
member, responsibility of signing the contract would rest 
on the members, and not on the officers. Naturally the 
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officers of the Association refused to entertain this prop- 
osition, as on such an important matter we had both 
to give an opportunity for depace and had also the 
necessity of maintaining the dignity of the Association 
as well as some respect for ourselves as individuals. 
Mr. Pinkerton’s attitude was a complete surprise to 
the officers and was maintained in such an arbitrary 
manner that immediate steps were taken for a break. 


After relating how the officers of the Association 
definitely declined to sign the contract the statement 
continues: 


Mr. Pinkerton thereupon assumed a defiant attitude 
and stated that his company’s work for the Association 
would immediately cease. 


Without going into further details it is enough to 
say that the other men who are charged with pervert- 
ing the truth agree with this statement in every par- 
ticular, and they have also reduced the testimony to 
written form. 

The evidence in quality and in weight is against 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency and Pinkerton’s 
Bank and Bankers’ Protection and against Pinkertons. 

Officially the American Bankers Association has no 
information-as to what Pinkertons is doing or why it 
is doing it. The protective work of the American 
Bankers Association is proceeding to the general satis- 
faction of its members and will continue so to proceed 
under existing arrangements. Any interruption of the 
latter could be regarded only as a serious mishap and 
much more serious it would be if a new arrangement 
were made with the Pinkertons. In the latter event 
the Pinkertons would have no time for indulging in 
their favorite pastime of throwing bouquets at them- 
selves. It would be unkind to deny them such indul- 
gence or to impair or diminish their privilege to go on 
thinking they are the greatest of detectives. They need 
a great deal of time for it. 


POLICE CHIEFS COMMEND WILLIAM J. BURNS 


After the lapse of nearly a year, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has righted an injustice 
that was done to William J. Burns, president of the 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency, as the 
result of certain action taken at the 1914 convention of 
the association. Some time prior to that meeting, it will 
be recalled, Mr. Burns had been called upon to make a 
personal investigation of the Frank case in Atlanta, Ga., 
and when the police chiefs convened in Grand Rapids 
on June 16 an inspired newspaper story was circulated 
to the effect that Mr. Burns was to be investigated by 
the association because of his methods of handling the 
Frank case—the intimation being that his conduct had 
not been professional. 

Mr. Burns at the time was an honorary member of 
the association. At the Grand Rapids convention in 
1914, which he was unable to attend, a motion was made 
(without any reference to Mr. Burns) that the honorary 
roll of the association be withdrawn for revision, owing 


to the fact that a large number of the honorary members 
had died. This resolution was passed, and it was also 
decided that thereafter no person should be eligible as 
an honorary member except mayors of cities, directors 
of public safety, police commissioners and ex-chiefs of 
police. As Mr. Burns did not come under the above 
classification, his name did not appear on the revised 
roll, and another inspired story was thereupon given to 
the newspapers to the effect that his name had been 
expunged from the honorary roll of the International 
Association of Police Chiefs because of his conduct in 
the Frank case. 

When the police chiefs met for their 1915 convention 
in May at Cincinnati, their executive committee had 
before them a letter addressed to their president, Major 
Richard Sylvester, by Mr. Burns, calling attention to the 
great wrong and injustice that had been done him in 
the matter, without any specific charges ever having 
been made against him, and asking for an opportunity 
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to appear before the committee and present the facts. 
This permission was granted, and at the Cincinnati con- 
vention Mr. Burns was informed by the chairman of the 
executive committee that they had made an investigation 
and were unable to find a single member of their asso- 
ciation who would admit that the withdrawal of the 
honor roll was done with a view to eliminating Mr. 
Burns’ name; and Mr. Burns was further informed that 
the association would not countenance anything of the 
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sort, nor were they responsible for inspired articles, He 
was entirely absolved from any charges whatever and 
received the individual commendation of almost every 
police chief that attended the convention. 


The above information is furnished to American 
Bankers Association members because of the many ef- 
forts constantly being made to discredit the Burns 
Agency and Mr. Burns personally. 
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WHY STATE BANKS STAY OUT OF RESERVE SYSTEM 


A new explanation of why the state banks are 
staying out of the Federal reserve system was offered 
by Andrew J. Frame, president of the Waukesha 
National Bank of Waukesha, Wis., at a recent dinner 
of the Milwaukee Bankers Club. Mr. Frame stated 
his belief that if the state banks were to be induced to 
join in large numbers the Act would have to be modi- 
fied in some measure so as to obviate the necessity of 
further calls on member bank balances, to build up a 
reserve already more than ample for all emergencies. 

Mr. Frame based his statement on a remark made 
by Director Bosworth of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank, to the effect that the cash paid in by national 
banks to the Federal reserve banks, amounting to about 
$350,000,000, was enough to enable the reserve banks 
to rediscount for member banks all that was needed, 
buy securities, and still hold a gold reserve of over 
$240,000,000. This was the basis for the issuance of 
over $800,000,000 in Federal reserve notes, which could 
be loaned to member banks on rediscounts to care for 
emergencies. Mr. Frame pointed out that the phenom- 
ena! financial pressure of last summer had been suc- 
cessfully met without cash suspension of banks by an 
issue of $383,000,000 Aldrich-Vreeland currency, or a 
grand total, if clearing house certificates were added, 
of less than $500,000,000. In view of the unused margin 
between this sum and the available $800,000,000 of Fed- 


eral reserve notes, amounting to $300,000,000, Mr. 
Frame asked why further assessments against member 
banks were necessary. 

Instalments already paid in by central reserve and 
reserve city banks, amounting to about seven per cent. 
and three per cent. respectively, of their cash reserves, 
Mr. Frame said could well be spared; although in the 
case of the reserve city banks the prudence of further 
depletion of cash from their vaults was questioned. 
As for the country banks, they had already paid in cash 
two per cent. of their demand deposits, which was all 
they could spare and retain required reserves. 

Banks other than those in the central reserve cities, 
under the Reserve Act, must pay in one per cent. addi- 
tional in November, 1915, one per cent. in May and one 
per cent. in November, 1916, or a further ‘total of three 
per cent. In 1917 two per cent. additional would have 
to be held in cash or placed in the Federal reserve 
banks, all without interest, thus tying up a total of 
twelve per cent. of demand deposits. Mr. Frame held 
that this extra burden on the country banks, by tying 
up an additional five per cent. of their deposits—which 
must come from balances drawing two per cent. interest 
in the reserve cities—is altogether unnecessary when 
the Federal reserve system already has more than 
ample funds to care for all emergencies. In his opinion, 
if further calls were suspended many of the state banks 
would voluntarily join the system. 


NOTICE OF PROTEST 


The cashier of a member bank has written to the 
general offices of the Association suggesting that the 
Association might accomplish something of value to 
bankers if a form of notice of protest were adopted 
which would give the bank receiving the notice more 
definite and accurate information. For example, he 
points out that if all the endorsers were given on the 
notice it would be of great assistance in locating the 
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item in the records and would mitigate many of the 
banker’s troubles. The point is a good one and is 
partly covered by form No, 220 in the Book of Forms 
for National and State Banks prepared by the Clearing 
House Section. These are regarded as the latest and 
most approved forms and represent the results ob- 
tained, to date, by the Association in its efforts to 
lighten the banker’s burden. 
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WHAT THE BANKER IS DOING FOR AGRICULTURE 


FROM ADDRESS BY J. R. WHEELER, MEMBER AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, AT BANKER-FARMER CONFERENCE. 


Bankers of many states have conducted successful 
corn contests for many years. Each year Wisconsin 
bankers put on about twenty contests in as many dif- 
ferent places and the men of the state college of agri- 
culture say it has been the most potent factor in ex- 
tending the influence of the department of agronomy. 
Banks everywhere have held exhibits in their lobbies 
and in public halls, either as individuals or co-oper- 
atively. Printed advertising alone will not make these 
contests successful. It requires personal effort and 
personal solicitation for exhibits and attendance, and 
when this is given results are far reaching. 


Bankers in nearly every state have helped to es- 
tablish county agents. Texas bankers have cevoted 
their principal efforts to establish and extend the work 
of the county agent. There are now over one hundred 
county agents in Texas. Merchants were shown how 
necessary it is that credit be extended only to those 
farmers who through diversification and sufficient in- 
vestment in livestock put themselves on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. Bankers were shown the advisability of 
loaning money for better farming and of refusing it 
to those farmers who insist on farming one crop only. 
Farmers reluctant to make use of the county agent on 
their own initiative have been induced to do so. In 
other words, Texas bankers have created a demand 
for the services of the county agent after he has been 
established. Bankers in nearly all states have indi- 
vidually and co-operatively worked hard for the county 
agent, and where care has been used in the selection 
of the man and the field has been prepared for him, 
we may expect to see some phenomenal results in in- 
creased production and in farm life generally. Methods 
of education are bound to become much more practical, 
useful and attractive. 


The bankers’ farm bulletin has become popular 
with both bankers and farmers. The bulletins are 
usually prepared by men of the colleges or of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington and printed in 
large quantities by the bankers’ state associations, the 
banks subscribing and circulating them among their 
farmer customers. Nearly one hundred banks in Wis- 
consin are putting out thousands of them monthly. 
They cover one subject only, something of particular 
interest to the farmer at just the time he receives the 
bulletin. Some banks are editing and publishing their 
own monthly paper. 


At Clinton, Wis., a banker was very much con- 
cerned last fall over the hog cholera epidemic. At a 
meeting, attended by many farmers and men from the 
college of agriculture, some real live hogs were vac- 
cinated. Farmers who had not believed in the treat- 
ment were converted and the disease was checked. 
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The same banker has been the leader in starting the 
Y. M. C. A. movement in the country districts 

Many young men are attending agricultural col- 
leges by means of loans from bankers. One young 
man, after talking with his father’s banker, gave up 
his plan to become a druggist and entered the agricul- 
tural course. The father had but little means and the 
banker loaned the boy the money at five per cent. 
without security. The boy is half through his course, 
and so are four other boys that the first boy induced 
to take the same course; five splendid candidates for 
county agents when their education and experience 
shall have prepared them, and five fewer candidates for 
clerkship in country stores. 

A plan to assist in breeding up livestock has beer 
followed by many bankers with success. The banker 
buys pure bred cows and distributes them to farmers 
on a profit sharing contract. The farmer furnishes 
the feed and care, takes all the milk and divides the 
increase. Another plan is to buy a bull calf, turn it 
over to a farmer during two breeding seasons and then 
sell it. This is not philanthropy, it is good business 
The calf that cost fifty dollars is sold for one hundred 
dollars and perhaps more. The farmer takes no risk 
and is breeding up his herd. 

Missouri bankers have held various meetings at 
which dairy demonstration work has been conducted. 
Cow testing and breeding associations were organized 
and plans perfected for securing additional dairy stock. 
More than one hundred seed demonstration farms 
have been located. In many states, special trains have 
been run to encourage farmers to select, care for and 
use better livestock. Exhibits of all kinds have been 
brought about by the bankers’ activities. Blooded cat- 
tle have been imported and distributed at cost. Bulletin 
posters, prepared by the colleges of agriculture, have 
been hung in bank lobbies. Farmers have been in- 
duced to have the soil of their farms examined to de- 
termine the elements of fertility lacking and what 
drainage, if any, was necessary. The bank’s regular 
advertising space in newspapers has been given up to 
preaching farm efficiency. 

One banker, to induce some of his farmer cus- 
tomers to go into the business of dairy farming more 
extensively, conducted an automobile tour. He 
mapped out the route through one of the best dairy 
sections, visiting some of the finest dairy farms in his 
state. The tour covered a period of two days and 
furnished instruction, education and pleasure to both 
the farmers and the banker who conducted the tour. 
It has resulted in interesting the banker in the farmers 
and the farmers in the banker, and together they hope 
to build up the community to be one of the great dairy 
and livestock centers of the United States. 
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UNIFORM CREDIT BLANKS FOR BORROWERS 


Some years ago—in 1899, to be exact—the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association appointed a committee on 
credit blanks whose function it was to devise a series 
of forms on which prospective borrowers could make 
credit statements. As a result of the labors of this 
committee, and of a revision which took place in 1910, 
the Association has been able to supply members with 
forms of this character, which have always been con- 
sidered as nearly perfect as it is possible for them 
to be. They have been extensively used by members 
of the Association. With the advent of the Federal 
Reserve Act and the more extended use of credit 
forms by members of the system which appears to 
be impending, an endeavor has recently been made by 
the general offices of the Association to secure some 
assurance that as the practice spreads the uniform 
blanks prepared by the Association will come into gen- 
eral use, and communication with the governors of 
the Federal reserve banks has elicited replies which 
show an extremely gratifying degree of co-operation 
on the part of those institutions. The chairman of 
the board of one of the regional banks writes: 

“The interest and activity of the American Bank- 


ers Association in educating bankers to obtain state- 
ments from their borrowers is going to be a big ad- 
vantage to the Federal reserve banks.” 

Some of the Federal reserve banks have appar- 
ently gone ahead and prepared credit forms of their 
own, but there would seem to be little difference be- 
tween these and the forms prepared by the Associa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, two of the regional banks— 
Boston and Minneapolis—have adopted the Associa- 
tion form, while the Richmond bank has recommended 
to its members that they use the blanks of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The statements sent out by 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank are largely based 
on the Association forms, although abbreviated and 
rearranged. | 

The whole matter is one which seems to be of 
considerable interest to the membership, as the wide- 
spread use of a uniform blank for borrowers’ state- 
ments—in addition to the use of such statement in it- 
self—would be a most desirable consummation. In all 
probability there will be sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject to produce discussion at the Seattle convention of 
the Association next month. 


© ¢ © 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


John H. Clausen, manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco, 
is keenly alive to the essential factors involved in the 
development of our trade with South and Central 
America. In a recent convention address on this sub- 
ject Mr. Clausen said, in part: 

“Probably the pre-eminent reason for the success 
of our financial and commercial European contempo- 
raries in the markets of Pan-America has been their 
ability to finance the trade of those countries on a 
broad and generous basis; whereas, the exporters of 
the United States have been greatly handicapped in 
that they not only lacked ithe power to compete with 
European sellers on the broad plane of international 
banking, but they actually had no United States bank 
to which they or their customers could go for accom- 
modations. The Federal Reserve Act, however, has 
now provided for this country a real factor in the 
development of American finance and commerce in 
South and Central America. 

“The financiers of the United States and the bond- 
buying part of our population should overcome the 
mistaken idea that all South and Central American 
securities are doubtful and risky. Those countries 
want a market in the United States for their responsible 
national, state and industrial bonds, and it is estimated 


that the United States at this time could loan South 
and Central American countries half a billion of dol- 
lars, which, if so invested, would tend to create a 
corresponding increase in our trade with ithem.” 

Discussing another phase of this subject in a talk 
before the Advertising Association of San Francisco, 
Mr. Clausen pointed out that knowledge of the Spanish 
language is becoming indispensable in view of our in- 
creasing trade relations with Latin America, “While 
thousands are clamoring for equality of opportunity,” 
he said, “there are so far but few who are willing to 
submit themselves to the necessary proportionate effort 
in ambitious study. It is a pleasing revelation that one 
of the foremost banking institutions of the United 
States is now giving every encouragement to its staff 
in the teaching of Spanish as a salient feature of the 
course in international banking which it extends to its 
young men. 

“Were I permitted to offer an opinion, I would 
strongly recommend that through national or state 
legislation every university, college and public school 
give preference to the study of modern languages, 
with Spanish as the foremost tongue, making this 
feature in a measure compulsory and indispensable 
to obtain certain academic degrees.” 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


RESERVE BOARD DEFINES 
“TRADE ACCEPTANCES” 


The following circular (No. 16, Series of 1915, July 
15. 1915), with appended regulation (P, Series of 1915, 
July 15, 1915), has been issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board defining “trade acceptances” : 


CIRCULAR. 

By Regulation B, Series of 1915, the Board has 
prescribed the conditions upon which commercial paper 
may be rediscounted with Federal reserve banks, and 
by Regulation J, Series of 1915, rules have been pro- 
mulgated covering operations in bankers’ acceptances. 
The attached regulation is to deal with “trade ac- 
ceptances’” AS a distinct class of commercial paper, for 
which the Board is ready to approve the establishment 
of a discount rate somewhat lower than that applicable 
to other commercial paper. 

These trade acceptances are more particularly de: 
fined in the appended Regulation P, Series of 1915, and 
in promulgating it the Board expresses the belief that 
it will considerably enlarge the scope of service of 
Federal reserve banks and, incidentally, assist in de- 
veloping a class of ‘“‘double-name’”’ paper, which has 
shown itself in so many countries a desirable form of 
investment and an important factor in modern com- 
mercial banking systems. 


REGULATION. 
I. 


DEFINITION. 

In this regulation the term “trade acceptance” is 
defined as a bill of exchange of the character herein- 
after described, drawn to order, having a definite ma- 
turity and payable in dollars in the United States, the 
obligation to pay which has been accepted by an 
acknowledgment, written or stamped, and signed, across 


the face of the instrument by the company, firm, cor- 
poration, or person upon whom it is drawn; such agree- 
ment to be to the effect that the acceptor will pay at 
maturity, according to its tenor, such draft or bill 
without qualifying conditions. 
If. 
CHARACTER OF PAPER ELIGIBLE. 

A trade acceptance to be eligible for rediscount, 
under section 15, with a Federal reserve bank at the 
rate to be established for trade acceptances. 

(a) Must be endorsed by a member bank, ac- 
companied by waiver of demand notice 
and protest. 

(b) Must have a maturity at the time of dis- 
count of not more than ninety days. 

(ce) Must he accepted by the purchaser of goods 
sold to him by the drawer of the bill, 
and the bill must have been drawn 
against indebtedness expressly incurred 
by the acceptor in the purchase of such 
goods. 

METHOD OF CERTIFYING ELIGIBILITY. 

A trade acceptance must bear on its face, or be 
aecompanied by, evidence in form satisfactory to the 
Federal reserve bank, that it was drawn by the seller 
of the goods on the purchaser of such goods. Such 
evidence may consist of a certificate on or accompany- 
ing the acceptance, to the following effect: “The obliga- 
tion of the acceptor of this bill arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer.” Such certificate may 
be accepted by the Federal reserve bank as sufficient 
evidence; provided, however, that the Federal reserve 
bank, in its discretion, may inquire into the exact nature 
of the transaction underlying the acceptance. 


ISSUANCE AND REDEMPTION 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


The following regulations (Regulation O, Series 
of 1915, July 6, 1915) have been issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the guidance of Federal reserve 
agents in the matter of issuance and redemption of 
Federal reserve notes: 

1. Federal Reserve Agents in making requisitions 
for Federal reserve notes to meet applications of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, shall use form 45. . 

2. A Federal Reserve Bank in making application 
for an issue of Federal reserve notes shall accompany 
the application with a tender of the requisite collateral, 
using for this purpose form BD 21-1. . 

3. The Federal Reserve Agent shall receipt for all 
collateral aecepted by him as fulfilling the requirements 
of sections 13 and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act and 
the regulations and instructions of the Federal Reserve 
Board made pursuant thereto, using for this purpose 
the appropriate form (either BD 21-2 or BD 22-2). 
and shall promptly notify the Federal Reserve Board 
of the collateral accepted. using for this purpose the 
appropriate form (either BD 21-3 or BD 22-3); and 
shall, furthermore, report to the Federal Reserve Board 


each day all notes issued to and withdrawn by said 
bank, using form FRA 5. 

4. Upon receipt of the said collateral and upon 
being satisfied that the bank has the required gold re- 
serve to protect its notes, and has, furthermore, taken 
appropriate steps to transmit to the Treasurer of the 
United States the requisite gold redemption fund, at 
present fixed at five per cent. of the net amount of 
notes issued to the bank, less the amount of gold and 
lawful money in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Agent, the latter will issue Federal reserve notes to 
said bank within such limits as the Federal Reserve 
Board may have fixed, and immediately notify the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of said issue on form supplied for 
this purpose. 

5. If at any time the Federal Reserve Agent 
deems it necessary to require changes in either the 
amount or the character of collateral deposited to 
secure notes, he shall, acting for the Federal Reserve 
Board, call upon the Federal Reserve Bank for addi- 
tional or new collateral to be added to or substituted 
for that which is deemed unsatisfactory, issuing receipt 
therefor on the appropriate form (either BD 21-2 or 
BD 22-2). and shall notify the Federal Reserve Board 
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on the appropriate form (either BD 21-3 or BD 22-3). 
6. A Federal Reserve Bank may reduce its lia- 
bility on account of outstanding Federal reserve notes 
by depositing with the Federal Reserve Agent its own 
notes, or gold, gold certificates, or lawful money of the 
United States to the amount of such notes to be re- 
tired less a ratable proportion of the amount of money 
standing to its credit in the gold redemption fund with 
the ‘lreasurer of the United States. In either case a 
proportionate amount of the collateral deposited by the 
bank shall be returned to it by the Federal Reserve 
Agent. Forms BD 28-1, 2, 3, will be used. 
7. A Federal Reserve Bank may, through its Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, exchange notes that are unfit for 
circulation. or may exchange notes of one denomination 
for those of another, Every such transaction shall be 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board by the Federal 
Reserve Agent in daily report of transactions in Fed- 
eral reserve notes. 

8. Any Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation 
accumulated by any Federal Reserve Agent shall be 
assorted, strapped, canceled and bundled in the manner 
now prescribed by the Treasury Department for unfit 
United States currency which is remitted by  sub- 
treasuries to Washington, and the same standard of 
fitness shall be imposed. These shall be shipped to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Division of Federal Re- 
serve Note Redemption, Washington, D. C. Special in- 
structions accompanied by “dummies” exhibiting the 
methods to be employed will be furnished upon request 
to each Federal Reserve Agent. 

Note.—The board expects later to issue instructions 
under which notes which are soiled, but otherwise fit 
for circulation, may be forwarded to Washington for 
laundering and renovating. 

9. Whenever Federal reserve notes issued by one 
Federal Reserve Bank are received by another Federal 
Reserve Bank, they shall, if fit for circulation, be im- 
mediately returned to the issuing bank for credit or 
redemption. However, if such notes are unfit for cir- 
culation, the issuing bank shall be advised of the 
amount and the notes shall be delivered to the local 
Federal Reserve Agent, who will forward them to the 
Treasury Department in the manner provided in para- 
graph 8 for the treatment of unfit notes returned by 
the issuing bank. Upon receipt of such notice the bank 
of issue may make a demand upon the local Federal 
Reserve Agent for credit or for the issue of new notes 
to replace the unfit notes forwarded to the Department 
for destruction. All transactions in these respects must 
be reported immediately to the Federal Reserve Board. 

10, If at any time the gold reserve required by 
law to be held by a Federal Reserve Bank against 
Federal reserve notes issued to it falls below forty per 
cent. (including therein the gold redemption fund re- 
quired to be maintained in the Treasury) the Federal 
Reserve Agent shall at once notify the Federal Reserve 
Board, and thereupon until otherwise directed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a graduated tax upow such de- 
ficiency as provided in section 11 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act shall be established and shall be computed 
for the present as follows: 

When reserves fall below forty per cent. but are in 
excess of thirty-two and one-half per cent., the tax 
upon the deficiency shall be at the rate of one per cent. 
per annum; 

When reserves fall below thirty-two and one-half 
per cent. but are in excess of thirty per cent., the tax 
upon the entire deficiency below forty per cent. shall 
be at the rate of two and one-half per cent. per annum: 

When reserves fall below thirty per cent. but ex- 
ceed twenty-seven and one-half per cent, the tax upon 
the entire deficiency below forty per cent. shall be at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum; and so on, in- 
creasing at the rate of one and one-half per cent. with 
each reduction in reserve amounting to two and one- 
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half per cent. or any fraction thereof. This is other- 
wise expressed in the following table: 
Gold reserves against Penalty tax on defi- 
Federal reserve notes. ciency in reserves, 


40 per cent. (legal minimum 

including redemption fund) No penalty, 
371% up to 40 per cent....... 1 per cent. 
35 up to 37% per cent....... 1 sper cent. 
32% up to 8d per cent....... 1 sper cent. 
30 up to 32% per cent....... 2% per cent. 
27% up to 80 per cent....... 4 per cent. 
25 up to 271% per cent....... 5% per cent. 
22% up to 25 per cent....... 7 per cent. 
20 up to 22% per cent....... 8% per cent. 
17% up to 20 per cent....... 10 per cent. 
15 up to 17% per cent....... 11% per cent. 
12% up to 1d per cent....... 13 per cent. 
10 up to 12% per cent....... 14% per cent. 
7% up to 10 per cent....... 16s per cent. 
5 up to 74% per cent........ 17% per cent. 
2% up to oO per cent........ if per cert. 
0 to 2% per cent........... 20% per ceat. 


11. At the close of business each month each Fed- 
eral reserve agent shall furnish the Federal Reserve 
Board with a consolidated statement of: 

(a) All transactions in Federal reserve notes dur- 
ing the month, showing for each denomination the num- 
ber of notes on hand at the beginning of the month, 

(b) The number received from the Comptroller of 
the Currency during the month, the number returned 
by the Federal reserve bank, and the number issued to 
the Federal reserve bank, 

(c) The number returned during the month to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation and de- 
struction, 

(d) The number on hand at the close of the month. 

Agents are required to show in addition: 

(e) The total amount of notes in circulation at 
the end of the month, 

(f) The total amount of each kind of money of 
the United States in hand for retirement of notes, 

(g) The amounts transmitted during the month 
to the Treasurer, upon direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

(h) The amount of gold on deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States at the end of the month, 
for the redemption of outstanding notes, 

(i) The amount of gold reserve held by the bank, 
other than the gold redemption fund deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. ‘ 

The information in paragraphs e to i, inclusive, 
also is required to be furnished by telegram immedi- 
ately at the close of business on the last day of each 
month for inclusion in the Treasury Department’s cir- 
culation statement. A consolidation of each month’s re- 
ports from all the Federal reserve agents will be fur- 
nished by the Federal Reserve Board to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

12. The Federal Reserve Board will maintain a 
continuous record of: 

(a) The aggregate amounts of orders for notes 
transmitted by the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
engraving and printing of Federal reserve notes. 

(b) Each delivery of Federal reserve notes to 
Federal reserve agents. 

(c) The stock of notes on hand in the Treasury 
of the United States available for shipment. 

(d) The amounts of Federal reserve notes issued 
through Federal reserve agents to their respective Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

(e) The amount of notes fit and unfit for circula- 
tion which are in the possession of each Federal reserve 


agent. 
; (f) The amount of notes unfit for circulation 
which have been returned to the Comptroller of the 


Currency and destroyed. 
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NOTES PAYABLE AT BANK 


Prior to the Negotiable Instruments Act, when 
the maker of a promissory note made the instrument 
payable at a bank in which he kept his account, there 
were three conflicting lines of decision as to the effect 
of such provision upon the obligation of the bank, 
namely, (1) it constituted an order to the bank to 
pay when presented at maturity of the same binding 
force as upon presentment of a check, (2) it did not 
constitute an order and the bank was not obligated to 
pay, but the provision was an authority to the bank 
to pay if it chose, (3) the provision was neither an 
order nor an authority and the bank had no right to 
pay its customer’s note at maturity without an express 
instruction from him so to do. The Negotiable In- 
struments Act contains a provision designed to settle 
this conflict, namely : 

Where the instrument is made payable at a bank it is 


equivalent to an order to the bank te pay the same for 
the account of the principal debtor thereon, 


Wherever the above provision is enacted. it has 
made the law uniform in accordance with the rule first 
above stated; but in several states thig rule has been 
disfavored and the provision has been omitted from 
the law. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the above provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, but simply to invite attention to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
(Binghampton Pharmacy v. First National Bank, 176 
S.W. 1038) which decides an interesting point of law 
under this provision. In this case it was contended 


that the maker of a note payable at bank was dis- 
charged by the holder’s failure to present the note for 
payment at maturity where the maker had funds in 
the bank at maturity sufficient to pay the note and 
the bank subsequently failed. It was argued that the 
above provision of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
puts upon the holder of a note payable at a bank the 
same duties as rest upon the holder of an ordinary 
check, and that as the maker of a check is discharged 
from liability to the extent he is damaged by non- 
presentment within a reasonable time, so equally the 
maker of a note payable at his banker’s should be dis- 
chargec to the extent of the damage caused by the 
failure of the bank. The court, however, denies this 
contention, holding that the provision in question does 
not put notes payable at a bank on the same footing 
as checks in this regard. The statute was intended 
merely to settle the question as to the bank’s duty or 
obligation to pay the note without special instructions 
from the maker. The court points out a difference 
between the drawer of a check and the maker of a 
note, namely, that the latter is primarily liable on the 
instrument while the former is not, and the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act expressly provides that pre- 
sentment for payment is not necessary in order to 
charge the person primarily liable. The court says 
that the language used in the section which makes an 
instrument payable at a bank an order on the bank 
designated must not be so expanded as to destroy other 
provisions of the Act. 


PROPOSED CUMULATIVE VOTING IN NEW YORK 


Among the proposed amendments submitted to the 
Convention now being held in New York to revise the 
Constitution of the state were two amendments de- 
signed to provide cumulative voting in all stcck cor- 
porations, including banks. These amendments were 
the Marshall amendment No. 122 and the Smith 
amendment No. 664. The Marshall amendment pro- 
posed the following new matter as an addition to 
Section 3, Article 8, of the constitutron: 

All stock corporations shall hereafter elect all of 
their directors annually, and each stockholder shall have 
the right, in person or by proxy, to vote his shares cumu- 
latively or distributively. 

The Smith amendment proposed the following 
new matter: 

All stock corporations shall hereafter elect all of 
their directors annually, and each stockholder shall have 
the right to vote his shares cumulatively or distributively. 
All votes for directors shall be cast in person or by mail, 
and for candidates previously nominated, pursuant to 
regulations to be prescribed by the legislature. 

The Committee on Corporations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention had, at an informal meeting without 


any public hearing on the question, voted to report 
favorably the provision for compulsory cumulative 
voting and the provision for nominations, when the 
New York bankers started an agitation of the subject 
in opposition to the proposition. As a result of the 
Association’s campaign the corporation committee on 
July 27 decided by a vote of 13 to 3 to report un- 
favorably the proposed amendments. This vote was 
taken after a public hearing at which the bankers 
urged that the regulation of corporation voting was 
properly a matter for legislation and not for constitu- 
tional enactment. 

In a circular issued by the New York Bankers 
Association on July 16 urging the attendance of bank- 
ers at the final hearing, the following argument was 
made against the proposition: 


Cumulative voting means that each stockholder has 
the right to vote as many votes as shall equal the number 
of shares of stock which he holds multiplied by the num- 
ber of directors to be elected, and he may cast these votes 
for a single candidate or may distribute them among any 
two or more, as he sees fit. 

The possibilities of cumulative voting are not gen- 
erally understood. The following examples show the 
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position in which a bank or other stock corporation 
would find itself at each annual meeting. 

At the meeting the management and the stockhold- 
ers supporting the same must decide, in the first in- 
stance, whether they intend to vote their stock for the 
entire number of directors, or cumulatively for a less 
number. 

Example (1). Assume the case of a bank or stock 
corporation with a capital stock of $100,000, shares 
1,000, directors ten. The management holds or is sure 
of 600 votes. Other parties have 400 votes. If the 
management votes its 600 shares for ten (10) directors, 
each director will receive 600 votes. If the other parties 
vote their 400 shares cumulatively for six (6) directors, 
they will receive 4,000 votes, or 666 2/3 votes each, 
This means that a minority interest in stock has secured 
control of the board of directors of the bank or corpo- 
ration in question. 

Example (2). Assume the same capital, shares and 
number of directors. Suppose the management deter- 
mine to vote its 600 shares of stock cumulatively for 
six (6) directors. ‘Then the question immediately arises 
as to what directors shall be left off the board and what 
directors retained. In this case the 600 shares elect six 
(6) directors with 1,000 votes each. The votes of the 
other parties, amounting to 400 shares or less, neces- 
sarily elect the remaining four (4) directors. 

Example (3). Assume the same capital, shares and 
number of directors. One hundred and one shares 
owned or upon which proxies have been obtained would 
insure, under any conditions, the election of a director. 

Example (4). In the case of a corporation with 
$1,000,000 capital, 10,000 shares of stock and twenty 
(20) directors, 480 shares voting cumulatively could 
elect one director, because 480 multiplied by twenty 
equals 9,600, and if the entive remainder of the capital 
stock were in the hands of the management the total 
number of shares would be only 9,520. 

A consideration of the examples above given shows 
that at each annual election, if cumulative voting is 
allowed, some interesting problems confront those who 
are responsible for the existing policies of a corporation, 
viz., (a) the chance of losing control of the board; (bJ 
the necessity of throwing out part of old board and 


selecting the part to be voted for; (c) handing over to 
the vote of such other stockholders as are present the 
filling of the remaining places; (d) the election of at 
least one director by some party or parties who have 
acquired a comparatively small holding of stock for some 
purpose other than the promotion of the company’s 
welfare. 

One of the possibilities involved in cumulative vot- 
ing without restrictions is that there is nothing to pre- 
vent any person, of whatever standing in the community, 
from electing himself to the directorate of a bank or 
other corporation, voting cumulatively a relatively small 
amount of stock owned or upon which proxies have 
been obtained. 

A further possibility is that there is nothing to 
prevent competing interests from placing their repre- 
sentatives upon the boards of directors of competing 
corporations, producing a result which certainly would 
not be beneficial to any stockholders. 

. A further objection is that it opens the door to the 
invasion of boards of directors by men whose sole pur- 
pose is advancement of their own personal interests, and 
whose presence may result in such lack of harmony as 
would jeopardize the successful operation of the busi- 
ness, whether it be a bank or an industrial corporation. 

The corporation law of the State already provides 
that cumulative voting may be embodied in the charters 
at the date of organization or thereafter by amendment. 
In other words, cumulative voting is now voluntary. The 
question is, shall it become compulsory by constitutional 
amendment? 

There can be no just or proper argument in favor 

of enacting such a provision into the Constitution which 
is the fundamental law of the state and cannot readily 
be changed or modified until another constitutional 
convention meets, after a period of twenty years. 
. This clearly is a subject for legislative action, and 
if adopted as an amendment to existing statute law, 
any evils or objections disclosed by actual experience 
could be corrected at any time by the legislature. 


The question is probably settled, although the 
proponents of these measures may be able to bring 
the subject before the convention itself for final vote. 


OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


BANK AS BORROWER 


Liability of bank for money borrowed on personal 
note of executive officer—Whether loan is to 
individual or to bank tested by inquiry for 
whose benefit loan made based on entire 
circumstances constituting contract and not on 
form of note alone and sometimes on ratifica- 
tion by bank. 


From Nebraska.—In a case where a cashier and 
manager of a bank comes to his correspondent and says 
his reserve is low and he wants some help, and gives his 
personal note secured with bank stock, stating that he 
does not want the bank to sign and show bills payable 
or rediscounts, but the money is passed to the credit of 
the bank—in the event the note is not paid and the col- 
lateral is not sufficient to pay the note, is the bank 
liable? I know that in the past the Comptroller has 
been in the habit of inquiring into such transactions 
and has, in some instances, required a disclaimer from 
the bank loaning the money that they do not in any way 
hold the borrowing bank, so that I have thought possibly 
there may have been decisions holding the bank liable, 
although they were not on the note. 
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An examination of the authorities indicates that 
where the cashier and manager of a bank, desiring to 
procure a loan for the benefit of his institution with- 
out same appearing on its books or in its reports as a 
liability, gives his personal note secured by bank stock 
and the money is passed to the credit of the bank, the 
liability of the bank in the event of deficiency in the 
collateral will depend upon whether the discount was 
made for the benefit of the bank or the individual, and 
in determining this question of fact the entire contract 
or transaction between the parties and not the form of 
the note alone will be considered. 


It is a well-settled rule of agency that where a 
person has full knowledge of the principal but extends 
credit to the agent exclusively, he cannot thereafter 
resort to the principal, and the latter is not bound, 
although the agent acted in the course of his employ- 
ment and for the principal’s benefit. Merrell v. 
Witherby, 120 Ala. 418; Bush v. Devine, 5 Harr. (Del.) 
375. If the creditor elects to give credit to an agent 
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and not to his principal when he has all the facts 
before him, he cannot hold the principal for the debt, 
though the principal got the benefit of the credit. 
Hazelhurst Lumber Co, v. Carlisle Mfg. Co., 112 S. W. 
(Ky.) 934. The criterion of liability is to whom credit 
is given. Lambert v. Phillips & Son, 64 S. E. (Va.) 945. 

In Andrews Co. v. National Bank, 129 Ga. 53, the 
president of a corporation obtained a loan from a bank 
and gave therefor his note signed by him individually, 
pledging as collateral security stock of the corporation. 
It was held the debt represented by the note was the 
individual debt of the president and could not be 
enforced against the corporation, and that this rule 
was not affected by general recitals in the petition that 
the money so obtained was for the use and benefit of 
the corporation and was so understood at the time, and 
that the same was placed to the credit of the corpora- 
tion on the books of the bank; and in the old and lead- 
ing case of Paige v. Stone, 10 Metc. (Mass.) 160, it was 
held that where a party, dealing with an agent, takes his 
promissory note with knowledge of his agency and 
of the liability of the principal for the debt for which 
the note is given, he thereby discharges the principal. 

The two cases last cited would seem to indicate 
that in the transaction under consideration the cashier 
giving his personal note secured by collateral for a 
loan which was credited to his bank, incurred a sole 
personal liability and that the bank could not be held 
liable; that while the money went to the credit of the 
bank, the loan was not to the bank, but to the cashier 
individually, and was on the credit of the latter ex- 
clusively. But there are cases in the Federal courts 
involving facts more nearly analogous to the case pre- 
sented, which indicate that the entire transaction will 
be considered and where the cashier acts for his bank 
in procuring the money which goes to the credit of 
the bank, the latter would be liable notwithstanding 
the cashier gives his individual note therefor. 

The Supreme Court of the United States at one 
time took the view that the business of a bank was to 
lend and not to borrow money, and that if under any 
special circumstances it was necessary for the bank to 
become a temporary borrower, such transaction would 
be so much out of the course of ordinary and legitimate 
banking as to require those making the loan to see to 
it that the officer of the borrowing institution had spe- 
cial authority to borrow money. Western National 
Bank v. Armstrong, 152 U. S. 346. But later cases 
have modified this view and “it is. now well settled 
that the executive officers of national banks may legiti- 
mately, in the usual course of banking business and 
Without special authority from their boards of direc- 
rediscount their own discounts or otherwise 
borrow money for the bank’s use.” Cherry v, City 
Nat. Bank, 144 Fed. 587, 590, citing Auten v. U. S. 
Nat. Bank, 174 U. S. 125, 141; Aldrich v. Chemical 
National Bank, 176 U. S. 618, 627; First Nat. Bank of 
Huntington v. Arnold, 156 Ind. 494. 


tors, 
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In the case of Cherry v. City Nat. Bank, 144 Fed. 
587 (affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court, as Rankin 
v. City National Bank, 208 U. S. 541), a national bank 
in Oklahoma had certain excess loans of which the 
department had complained and being unable to imme- 
diately reduce them, the president made an agreement 
with a national bank in Kansas City, under which the 
latter bank discounted his personal note and placed the 
proceeds to the credit of the Oklahoma bank in a 
special account which was not subject to check, but 
which was to be held to meet the note at maturity. 
The transaction was a subterfuge by which the national 
bank examiner was deceived, as the Oklahoma bank 
entered the amount on its own books as a general 
credit against the Kansas City bank, ignoring the con- 
tract under which it was not a general credit but one 
where the Oklahoma bank had no right to draw 
against the credit. Upon failure of the Oklahoma bank, 
the receiver sought to recover this credit as a part of 
its assets, but the court held the amount did not in 
fact belong to the Oklahoma bank, but remained the 
property of the-pretended lender. It was further held 
that if the transaction be regarded as a real and not a 
pretended loan, it was made for the benefit of the 
borrowing bank and not of its president, and its appli- 
cation to the payment of his note, which was in reality 
that of the bank, although signed by him individually, 
was within the right of the lender. Upon this point 
the court said: “Many cases have arisen under which 
the discounting bank has sought to recover from another 
bank on notes signed personally by one of its executive 
officers on the ground that, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal signature, the loan was really made for and in 
the interest of the bank itself. One of the tests of 
liability in such cases, conceded by counsel in argument 
to be applicable to this case, is whether the loan was 
made for the benefit of the bank or the individual 
officer; and this has often been determined by ascer- 
taining which party in fact received the benefit of the 
loan or whether the bank subsequently ratified the loan 
as its own (citing Aldrich v. Chemical Nat. Bank, 
supra; Hanover Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 109 
Fed. 421; Armstrong v. Chemical Nat. Bank, 83 Fed. 
556; American Preserver’s Trust v. Taylor Mfg. Co., 
46 Fed. 152; Melledge v. Boston Iron Co., 5 Cush. 
[Mass.] 158; Carroll v. St. John’s etc., Society, 125 
Mass. 565). Applying this test, we find that the notes 
signed by Billingsley (the president), were undoubtedly 
intended to be made use of by him for the benefit of 
the bank and not for himself. This is shown by con- 
sidering the face of the notes, together with the 
correspondence between the parties attending their 
negotiation. All these things taken together constitute 
the contract as between the original parties * * *. 
The fact is he (the president) had no excessive loans. 
and there was no personal obligation upon him to re- 
duce them, and he personally had no occasion to borrow 
money for that purpose. The purpose intended and 
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declared was in some manner to get the use of the 
money for the purposes of the bank only * * *. It 
is too clear for further argument that the notes in 
question were, with the full understanding of both 
parties, employed by them as instrumentalities of the 
Guthrie (Okla.) bank to do its business and not that 
of Billingsley (the president) personally.” 


The decision in Hanover Nat. Bank v. First Nat. 
Bank, 109 Fed. 421, is instructive. The personal note 
of $5,000 of C. M. Sheldon, who was vice-president of 
a national bank in Kansas, was discounted by a New 
York bank and the proceeds paid to the Kansas bank. 
The New York bank sued the Kansas bank on the note, 
and the latter insisted the note was discounted for 
Sheldon and not for it. The trial court instructed 
the jury to find a verdict for the Kansas bank. This 
was reversed (one justice dissenting) on the ground 
that if the case had been submitted to the jury the 
evidence would have sustained a verdict for the New 
York bank: It appeared that Sheldon managed the 
Kansas bank and informed the New York bank he did 
not wish to put the name of the Kansas bank on the 
notes it wished to have discounted, because he did not 
wish to state the bank’s indebtedness on account of 
these notes in reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; but his bank would authorize the New York 
bank to charge the notes to its account as they matured. 
Several previous notes had been so executed and paid 
at maturity by charge to account. The court said there 
was ample evidence to warrant a finding by the jury 
that Sheldon’s note was discounted for the Kansas bank 
and not for lim, under the agreement. The Kansas 
bank had a right to borrow and procure discount of its 
notes. It had the same right to borrow upon its oral 
as upon its written promise, and its oral agreement to 
pay the notes it procured to be discounted when they 
matured charged it with as conclusive legal liability as 
its promissory note or its indorsement would have 
created. Sheldon as president and actual manager of 
the bank had ample authority, by virtue of his official 
position, to borrow money, to procure a discount of 
its notes, to agree on its behalf to repay money bor- 
rowed and to contract on its behalf to pay discounted 
notes as they matured. The court denied a contention 
that the contract was void because of a fatal vice, 
namely, knowledge of the New York bank that it might 
assist Sheldon in violating the provisions of R. S. Sec. 
5211, which require presentation to the Comptroller 
and publication of reports of resources and liabilities 
of the bank. One justice dissented on the ground that 
the facts established that the note discounted was Shel- 
don’s individual note, which was discounted for his 
personal use. 

In American Ex. Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 82 
Fed. 961, for the purpose of enabling a bank to borrow 
without having its printed statement show it as a bor- 
rower, another bank credited a sum to the borrower’s 
account charged the same to a special account and took 
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an individual guaranty note from the borrower's direc- 
tors. It was held that amounts drawn on the credit 
constituted a loan to the bank and not to its directors. 


Applying the above decisions to the facts of the 
present case and using the test applied in Cherry y. City 
Nat. Bank, supra, namely, whether the loan was made 
for the benefit of the bank or for the individual Officer, 
clearly it would seem the loan was made for the benefit 
of the bank, its reserve being low and the cashier de- 
siring money to replenish it without the loan 
appearing on the books, therefore giving his personal 
note secured by bank stock. Applying this test, it would 
seem the bank would be liable. But the fact must not 
be overlooked that the loan was secured by the cashier’s 
personal stock, and this is an element to be considered. 
In such case, was the intention and contract to regard 
the cashier’s personal note as the note of the bank, to 
be paid by the bank at maturity, the stock only being 
looked to as a secondary resource in event of non-pay- 
ment, or was the credit primarily extended to the cashier 
personally on the security of his stock, in which latter 
event it might be contended that the loan was in reality 
to the cashier personally and not to the bank, and that 
the bank would not be liable to the lending bank for 
the loan or for any deficiency after sale of the col- 
lateral? Probably the circumstances would be held to 
evidence a loan to the bank and that the cashier pledged 
his personal stock as security. In Hanover Nat. Bank 
v. First Nat. Bank, supra, Thayer, Circuit J., who 
concurred with Sanborn, Circuit J., who rendered the 
opinion, said: “If the jury had found that the loan was 
made to the Kansas bank and not to Sheldon, then the 
bank was the principal debtor and Sheldon who ex- 
ecuted his note for the loan merely a surety for its 
repayment.” Probably such would be the view taken 
of the facts in the present case; if so, it would result 
in holding the bank liable for the deficiency where the 
collateral was not sufficient to pay the cashier’s personal 
note executed in behalf of the bank. 


BANK’S RIGHT OF SET-OFF 


Right of bank to set off note, endorsed to it by 
payee before maturity, against general deposit 
of maker made subsequent to maturity— 
Opinion that right not affected because bank 
had started suit on note against maker which it 
discontinued. 


From South Dakota.—Bank of A purchased note 
given by Mr. A on day note was given. A refused to 
pay note at maturity, claiming it was not given for value 
received. Bank of A started suit but before trial A 
made deposit in Bank of A and the bank immediately 
charged note to the account and further action was dis- 
continued. <A is now suing the bank for conversion of 
— Your opinion in the matter will be highly appre- 
ciated. 


I think that the bank had a right to apply the 
deposit of A to his note under the circumstances stated. 
It is a general rule that a bank has the right to set 
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off or apply the deposit of its debtor to the payment 
of his matured debt. Numerous cases uphold this right 
upon the theory that as the depositor is indebted to 
the bank upon a demand which is due, the funds in its 
possession may properly and justly be applied in pay- 
ment of such debt and it has therefore a right to retain 
such funds until payment is actually made. Jordan v. 
National Shoe, etc., Bank, 74 N. Y. 467. The Supreme 
Court of South Dakota has recognized this right in 
Shotwell v. Sioux Falls Savings Bank, 147 N. W. 
(S. D.) 288, but refused to allow it in that particular 
case because the money on deposit did not really belong 
to the depositor but to someone else. That is not your 
case. 

It has been held that a bank has the right to apply 
to the payment of a depositor’s note not only all the 
funds in bank when the note matures, but all afterwards 
received. Muench y. Valley National Bank, 11 Mo. 
App. 144. It has also been held that a bank holding 
an endorsed note may offset it against the maker’s 
general deposit account. Blair vy, Allen, Fed. Cas. No. 
1483, 3 Dill. 101. The last two cited cases directly 
apply to the case stated by you, as the note was an 
endorsed note set off against the maker’s account, and 
the deposit was made after the note matured. I do not 
think the fact that the bank had started suit on the 
note would confine it to that remedy and deprive it of 
the right to apply the deposit and discontinue the suit. 
I know of no decision so holding. 


You state the depositor has brought an action 
against the bank for conversion of funds. I do not 
see how such an action can be maintained, as the de- 
posit was not a trust fund but a general deposit, for 
which the bank was indebted to the depositor. If the 
deposit was a specific fund, deposited for a specific 
purpose, the case might be different, but the facts are 
not so stated, but the contrary, that the funds were 
deposited to the general account of the depositor. There 
would seem, therefore, to be a good defense to the 
action. 


ATTORNEY’S FEE NOTE 


Claim for attorney’s fee not provable in  bank- 
ruptcy where maker becomes bankrupt before 
note matures. 


From Mississippi—The proposition as _ outlined 
below is one of vital importance to the bankers of this 
state and especially to this bank at this particular time, 
and we desire to have the benefit of your opinion there- 
on, and the benefit of any decisions you know of bearing 
directly upon the question. The ——————— Company 
executed their note in favor of this bank for $10,000, 
which note was payable at Mississippi, and 
which note provided that in the event default was made 
in the payment of the said note at maturity and the 
same should be placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection, or suit should be filed thereon, then an addi- 
tional amount of fifteen per cent. should be added to 
the principal and interest of said note as attorney’s fees. 
The note bore interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum from maturity. Prior to the maturity of the 
note the - company, the maker of the note, was 
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placed in the hands of receivers in the United States 
District Court for the Southern Division of Georgia. 
The laws of the state of Mississippi and the decisions 
of our Supreme Court expressly hold that a contract to 
pay attorney’s fees is valid and enforceable under the 
laws of this state, and we understand that they have 
practically the same laws in the state of Georgia. The 
bank had no security for the payment of the note, and 
is just an ordinary unsecured creditor. A decree was 
rendered by the Georgia Court directing all creditors to 
intervene in that court and there propound their claims 
against the estate, and in conformity with the decree 
of the court this bank filed its’ intervening petition, 
claiming the principal and interest of the note, as well 
as attorney’s fees thereon, inasmuch as it was necessary 
to place the note in the hands of its attorney. The re- 
ceivers are taking the position that they are liable for 
the interest which accrued after the maturity of the 
note, and which likewise accrued after the appointment 
of receivers, but that they are not liable for attorney’s 
fees because the note was not due at the time of the 
appointment of receivers, and because at the time the 
receivers were appointed the note had not been placed 
in the hands of an attorney for collection; and they 
assert that upon the appointment of receivers the right 
to enforce the attorney’s fees was barred because a 
superior force intervened, and invoke the doctrine, so 
our attorney advises us, of vis major. We understand 
this is a private suit wherein the public is not concerned, 
and would be violative of the Constitution of the United 
States for the courts to attempt to impair the obliga- 
tion of the contract. This is the first time we find this 
question has ever been raised in any of our courts and 
we would like to know what other courts under your 
observation have held. 


The Federal courts have held in several cases that 
a provision for attorney’s fee is not provable in bank- 
ruptcy where the maker has become bankrupt before 
the note matured. 


In the case of In re Garlington, 115 Fed. 199, this 
very point was raised and passed upon. There the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Texas held 
that under the terms of Section 63a of the Bankrupt 
Act (Act July 1, 1898, c. 541, 30 Stat. 562; U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3447) attorney’s fees stipulated for in a 
note in case it should be placed in the hands of an 
attorney for collection, cannot be proved as a part of 
the debt where the note had not matured at the time 
of the filing of the petition in bankruptcy—this upon the 
ground that under the terms of the Bankrupt Act this 
attorney’s fee was not “absolutely owing” at the time of 
the filing of the petition. 

In Merchants Bank v. Thomas, 121 Fed. 306, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit (which 
includes both the states of Georgia and Mississippi) 
held that where a note contained an agreement that if 
the note was placed in the hands of an attorney for 
collection the maker would pay the holder an attorney’s 
fee of ten per cent. upon the amount due, the holder of 
the note was entitled to prove for the amount due on 
the same, including the attorney’s fee of ten per cent. 
In this case, however, all of the notes appear to have 
matured anterior to the bankruptcy proceedings. 

In the case of In re Keeton, Stell & Co., 126 Fed. 
426 (Dist. Ct. West. Dist. Tex.), it was ruled that 
where a note provided for a collection fee of ten per 
cent. if suit was brought thereon, or if placed in the 
hands of an attorney for collection, it was not provable 
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for this additional ten per cent. as a claim against the 
bankrupt estate where the note was not actually placed 
in the hands of an attorney until after the institution 
of the bankruptcy proceedings, although it was due 
prior to such institution. The court placed its decision 
upon the ground that the claim for attorney’s fees was 
not “absolutely owing” at the time of the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, and distinguishes the case from 
the case of Merchants Bank v. Thomas, 121 Fed. 306, 
as it appeared in that case that the notes therein in- 
volved had been placed in the hands of an attorney who 
had performed services in endeavoring to collect them 
prior to the institution of the bankruptcy proceedings. 


In the case of In re Gebbard, 140 Fed. 571, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania held 
that a stipulation for a collection fee in a note was not 
provable in bankruptcy against the estate of the debtor 
when no attorney was in fact employed by the creditor 
until after the bankruptcy. The court placed its ruling 
upon the ground that by the local law of Pennsylvania 
this provision for a collection fee is construed to be 
one of indemnity, and therefore unless services were 
actually performed prior to the intervention of bank- 
ruptcy, there was no debt owing which could be proved. 

In the late case of British & American Mortgage 
Co. v. Stuart (Jan, 1914) 210 Fed. 425, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit (including 
Georgia and Mississippi) held that a provision in a 
mortgage for the payment of attorney’s fees and making 
the mortgage a lien therefor, where recognized as valid 
by the law of the state, is enforceable to the extent of 
a reasonable fee for services actually rendered; but, 
until the debt becomes due and the services of the at- 
torney are rendered, no debt exists on account of such 
stipulation to be added to the amount of the note or 
mortgage. Held, further, that under Bankrupt Act, July 
1, 1898, c. 541, Sec. 63a (1), 30 Stat. 562 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3447), which limits provable debts to such 
as are “a fixed liability absoiutely owing at the time of 
the filing of the petition,” a claim for attorney’s fees 
under a stipulation in a mortgage for the payment of 
such fees for the collection of the debt secured by the 
foreclosure or otherwise cannot be allowed against or 
paid from the bankrupt’s estate, where the mortgage 
debt was not due at the time of the filing of the petition 
in bankruptcy, and where no services were rendered by 
the attorney before the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptey; and the fact that it is sought to prove the claim 
only against the proceeds of the mortgaged property, 
sold by the trustee free from tthe lien, does not exempt 
it from the operation of such provision. 


It would seem to follow from this unbroken line 
of cases in the Federal courts that your claim for fifteen 
per cent. attorney’s fee upon a note which did not 
mature until after the maker became bankrupt is not 
provable against his estate, because such claim is not “a 
fixed liability absolutely owing at the time of the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy.” 
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STOP PAYMENT OF CHECK 


Where stop order correctly describes check as to 
drawer, payee, amount and date but gives a 
different number, opinion that check is de- 
scribed with sufficient certainty to authorize 
and obligate bank to refuse payment. 


_ From California.—Will you please express your 
opinion on the position of the bank in the following 
case? 

Under date of May 17 a depositor gave his stop 
payment order as follows: 

“Stop payment of check favor of American Fish 
Company numbered 13, date May 25, for $12.85. Drawn 
by Albert Brown. Date stopped 5/17. Time 12 m,. 
Signed Albert Brown.” 

On the twenty-fifth a check drawn in favor of the 
Ameri “an Fish Company, by Albert Brown, dated May 
25, for $12.85, numbered 12, was presented for payment 
and cashed by the bank. Mr. Brown now claims that 
this was the check that had been stopped and that the 
fact that it bore a different number from that given on 
his stop payment made no difference. 

The bank contends that it was right in paying the 
check and that the nearness in number only made it 
advisable to communicate with the drawer. An attempt 
was made to reach the drawer by telephone without re- 
sult, as his telephone had been removed. 

There was no irregularity in the presentment of the 
check, same coming through another bank with endorse- 
ments all in order. 

The question is, should the bank have refused pay- 
ment, although the number on the check was different 
from that given in the stop payment order and the bank 
was without knowledge of any of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the stop payment, it being possible that other 
similar checks had been given to the payee named. 

; Also what would have been the position of the bank 
if payment had been refused and it had turned out that 
there were two checks issued to the same party for the 
same amount, one numbered 13 and one numbered 12? 

This is a case where the bank, having before it an 
order stopping payment of a post-dated check, describ- 
ing the check by name of drawer, number, date, amount 
and payee, nevertheless pays the check when presented 
on the day of its date because the number of the check 
(12) is different from that (13) given in the stop-pay- 
ment order. The bank endeavored to reach the drawer 
before paying the check, but could not conveniently do 
so; therefore it construed the order as referring to 
another check having same name of drawer, Cate, 


amount and payee but bearing a different number. 

The point of view of the bank is that the difference 
in number of the check presented justified it in assum- 
ing that the order referred to another check, similar in 
all respects save number; that it was possible for the 
drawer to have issued another check to the same payee 
for the same amount, bearing the same date, and that 
if the bank had refused payment of the presented check 
and it had turned out that there were two such checks, 
one numbered 12 and one numbered 13, the refusal of 
payment of check number 12, not covered by the stop 
order, would have subjected the bank to liability for 
damages for injuring the credit of the drawer. 

The point of view of the depositor is that the check 
paid by the bank was the check to which his stop order 
applied; that such stop order sufficiently, even minutely, 
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described the check, and the fact that the stop order 
gave the wrong number was immaterial. 


I am inclined to the view that the stop order was 
sufficient as an instruction to the bank not to pay the 
presented check, notwithstanding a different number 
was given in such order. The check stopped was de- 
cribed as numbered 13; the ‘check presented was num- 
bered 12. When such check was presented, there 
would be just a possibility that a clerk of the drawer 
might have obtained his signature and issued number 12 
to the payee for the amount stated, and that another 
clerk thereafter inadvertently issued number 13 and, 
this being discovered, payment of the last stated check 
was stopped; or there might be a bare possibility that 
two similar amounts were owing the same payee and 
that, after issuing two post-dated checks for these 
amounts, the drawer decided to stop payment of one 
of them for some good reason. But it seems to me 
such possibilities would be outweighed by the proba- 
bility that the check stopped was the check presented, 
notwithstanding the difference in number, and that the 
proper course for the bank would have been to refuse 
payment, at all events until the drawer had been com- 
municated with. I think the stop-payment order de- 
scribed the check with sufficient certainty. The drawer, 
amount and payee were essentials of the check, and 
these were correctly described. The date, while not 
essential to validity nor negotiability, was a material 
part, and this, also, was correctly described. The num- 
ber of the check, on the other hand, which was misde- 
scribed, was neither an essential nor material part of 
the check; it was at most a marginal notation which 
constituted no part of the check, and a misdescription 
of this immaterial part would not, I think, authorize 
the bank to disregard the stop order. 


LIABILITY OF SUBSEQUENT SURETY-MAKER 


Where A’s note is discounted by bank and B sub- 
sequently signs as surety, latter’s promise is 
without consideration and not binding unless 
signature in pursuance of promise made in ad- 
vance of discount. , 


From Texas.—A signs a regular form of promissory 
note due in ninety days. The note reads, I, we, or either 
of us promise to pay, etc. The understanding is that 
B will also sign, but B is not present at the time and 
the transaction is closed with A and proceeds of the 
note placed to his credit. Later, the note is signed by 
B. At maturity, it is found that A is not responsible 
and the debt cannot be collected from him. Can it be 
enforced against B? 


The liability of B will depend, I think, upon whether 
B promised the bank that he would sign the note before 
the same was discounted. 

It is a well-settled rule that when a promissory note 
has been delivered to the payee and the only considera- 
tion therefor is one passing from the payee to the maker 
of the note, a person who subsequently signs or guar- 
antees payment of the note is not bound without a 
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new consideration. Frick Co. v. Hoff, 128 N. W. 
(N. D.) 495. 

But you state in the present case the understanding 
to have been that B would also sign. If this under- 
standing was not between A and B alone, but one in 
which the bank participated—that is to say, the bank 
relied on B’s promise to sign as an inducement for dis- 
counting the note—then the subsequent signature by B 
will be so connected with the original contract as to 
constitute one contract, and B will be bound. Lackey 
v. Boruff, 53 N. E. (Ind.) 412; Paul v. Stackhouse, 38 
Pa. St. 302. The rule is well stated in Eitel v. Farr, 
165 S. W. (Mo.) 1191, wherein it is held: One who 
signs a note after it has been executed and delivered 
and the consideration has passed between the parties 
incurs no liability unless there be a new consideration; 
but where a note is so signed pursuant to a promise or 
agreement made in advance of delivery, the act relates 
back to the inception of the first contract and no new 
consideration is required. 

B is therefore liable if he promised or agreed to 
sign the note before the bank discounted it for A, upon 
which promise the bank relied; but in a case where A 
makes a note to the bank and afterwards. B adds his 
name as surety without any previous agreement so to 
do,*B cannot be held. 


PROTEST AFTER MATURITY 


Foreign bill of exchange, received by collecting 
bank after maturity, should nevertheless be 
protested to preserve possible rights of holder 
in case delay excusable—Collecting bank justi- 
fied in likewise protesting endorsed promissory 
note received after maturity where note con- 
tains written instruction “protest if not paid.” 


From Pennsylvania.—I would be pleased to have 
your opinion on the following: Note made payable to 
John Doe and indorsed by John Doe under a waiver of 
protest and notice of protest, then indorsed by Richard 
Roe, matured on June 21 and received by us from cor- 
respondent on June 26 with the notation in pencil on 
the face of the note, “protest if not paid,” was pro- 
tested. Our correspondent from whom we received the 
note takes exceptions to our protesting for the reason 
that the paper was past due when we received it from 
them. Our understanding of the law is that a paper 
which has been delayed by circumstances beyond the 
control of the holder and not attributable to his default, 


‘misconduct or negligence is open to legal protest if made 


with due diligence although received after note is due. 
Therefore, not being advised as to the circumstances 
which contributed to the delay in presentment on the 
day of maturity, we followed the instructions as noted 
in pencil on the note and protested when the maker 
stated his inability to pay the note. Did we pursue the 
proper course in protesting the paper under these cir- 
cumstances, and is not our action legal so as to hold the 
second endorser (who I hold has not waived protest by 
the manner of his indorsement), and if we had failed 
to protest could we not have been held as negligent in 
the event of it being proven that due diligence had been 
exercised in presenting the paper under the circum- 
stances? 

The question presented is whether a protestable 


instrument, received for collection after maturity, with 
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instructions written thereon to “protest if not paid,” 
should be protested if payment is refused. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act provides: 

Sec. 71.—Where the instrument is not made payable 
on demand presentment must be made on the day it 
falls due. 

Sec. 81.—Delay in making presentment for payment 
is excused when the delay is caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the holder and not imputable to 
his default, misconduct or negligence. When the cause 
of delay ceases to operate, presentment must be made 
with reasonable diligence. 

Sec. 155.—-When a bill .is protested, such protest 
must be made on the day of its dishonor, unless delay 
is excused as herein provided. 

Sec. 159.—Delay in noting or protesting is excused 
when delay is caused by circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the holder and not imputable to his default, mis- 
conduct or negligence. When the cause of delay ceases 
to operate the bill must be noted or protested with 
reasonable diligence. 

In considering this question suppose, first, the instru- 
ment is a foreign bill of exchange as to which the law 
absolutely requires protest to preserve the liability of 
prior parties. 1 think, in such case, irrespective of any 
express written instruction on the instrument to “pro- 
test if not paid,” the proper course is for the collecting 
bank to cause protest to be made. When the bill is 
received by the collecting bank a few days after ma- 
turity, the bank is not informed as to the circumstances 
of the delay; for all it may know, they may make such 
delay excusable. The instrument may have been for- 
warded in due season, but by unavoidable delay in 
transit may have arrived after the due date. If the col- 
lecting bank should omit the protest of such a bill and 
it should turn out that the delay was excusable, the 
prior parties would be discharged by the omission of 
protest and, I think, the collecting bank would be held 
liable. In the case of a foreign bill of exchange, there- 
fore, I should say it would be better for the collecting 
bank to take no chances. The situation presented would 
be one where there was doubt as to whether protest 
would have any efficacy, but in the absence of positive 
knowledge that there was no justification for the delay, 
it would seem the duty of the collecting bank to resolve 
the doubt in favor of its principal; otherwise it would 
not be preserving, but would be throwing away his 
possible right of recourse. 


The instrument submitted by you, however, is not 
a foreign bill of exchange but a promissory note con- 
taining two indorsers for value, only the first of whom 
has waived over his signature protest and notice of pro- 
test, and the other would be entitled to due demand and 
notice of dishonor to preserve his liability. A promis- 
sory note does not require protest in order to hold the 
indorser—demand and notice of dishonor are sufficient 
—but protest is permitted by statute. In this case, the 


indorser would be discharged by failure of demand at 
maturity and due notice of dishonor unless the delay 
was excusable and to safeguard the rights of your prin- 
cipal against the indorser in the event of excusable 
delay it would have been sufficient to have made demand 
end given notice of dishonor, omitting the notarial pro- 
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test. At the same time, especially in view of the written 
instruction on the note to “protest if not paid,” I do not 
think your bank exceeded its duty in incurring the fees 
of a notary in making protest. Protest is a convenient 
means of proving dishonor, and in view of the fact 
that the note, received five days after maturity, con- 
tained the positive instruction to “protest if not paid,” 
which was not negatived by any counter-instruction in 
the letter of transmittal, I think you were justified in 
assuming that your principal desired that protest be 
made and knew of circumstances, of which you were 
ignorant, that would justify the delay in presentment 
and make the protest efficacious. 


BANK’S LIEN ON STOCK 


A national bank has no lien on stock for indebted- 
ness of stockholder—Statutory prohibition of 
lien by state banks in Pennsylvania—Where 
corporation has lien on stock, Stock Transfer 


Act requires notice to be imprinted on 
certificate. 
From Pennsylvania.—Will you please advise us 


whether we can hold the stock of a national or state bank 
assigned to us as collateral for a loan, or whether the 
bank issuing the stock has a prior claim in case the 
stockholder is indebted to them? 


1. Concerning stock of a national bank assigned 
to your bank as collateral for a loan, you can hold the 
collateral free from any prior claim of lien by the issu- 
ing bank for indebtedness of the stockholder to it. The 
National Bank Act provides that “no association shall 
make any loan or discount on the security of the shares 
of its own capital stock,” and it has been held under 
this provision that a national bank cannot acquire a 
lien on its own stock in the hands of its stockholders 
and that any provision in the articles of association or 
by-laws, or in the certificates of stock, prohibiting a 
transfer until the liability of the stockholder to the 
bank is paid, is wholly void. Bank v. Lanier, 11 Wall. 
369; Third National Bank v. Buffalo German Ins. Co., 
193 U. S. 581. 

2. Concerning stock of a state bank assigned to 
you as collateral, the legislatures of different states 
vary in their policy, some expressly providing and some 
prohibiting a lien by the issuing bank on its own shares 
of stock for an indebtedness of the stockholder. 

Looking at the statutes of Pennsylvania, I find in 
the first General Banking Act of 1850 a provision (Sec. 
10) that “no stockholder indebted to the bank for a 
debt actually due and unpaid, shall be authorized to 
make a transfer or receive a dividend until such debt is 
discharged or security to the satisfaction of the direc- 
tors given for the same.” This restricted the transfer 
of stock by an indebted stockholder. It was held in 
Merchants Bank y. Shouse, 102 Pa. 488, that this pro- 
vision applied to banks of issue only and not to savings 
banks. 

Later, the General Banking Act of 1876 for the 
incorporation of banks of discount and deposit also 
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provided a lien on the debtor’s stock, Section 21 pro- 
viding that “no shareholder shall sell or transfer any 
shares in the capital stock held in his own right so long 
as he shall be liable, either as principal debtor, surety 
or otherwise, to the corporation, for any debt, without 
the consent of a majority of the directors.” 


The above indicates the early legislative policy to 
give a bank a lien on its stock for the indebtedness of 
the stockholder. But the Act of June 24, 1895, designed 
to facilitate the transfer of stock of Pennsylvania cor- 
porations, which included banks of discount and deposit, 
gives absolute rights of sale inconsistent with the right 
of a bank to refuse a transfer by an indebted stock- 
holder, and it has been directly held by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Bank of Millvale v. Ohio 
Valley Bank, 82 Atl. 1115, that this Act of 1895 has 
taken away the lien given by the Act of 1876 to state 
banks. It is further to be noted that such lien is more 
expressly taken away by the Act of June 14, 1901, which 
applies to banks, trust companies and savings institu- 
tions. This Act provides by Section 2 that “no corpora- 
tion under this Act shall take as security for any loan 
or discount, a lien on any part of its capital stock; but 
the same surety, both in kind and amount, shall be re- 
quired of persons, shareholders and not shareholders.” 


It follows from the above that a state bank in 
Pennsylvania, equally with a national bank, is powerless 
to acquire a lien on its stock for an indebtedness of its 
stockholder and that your bank having made a loan on 
the security of stock of another bank, can hold the same 
free from any claim of lien of the issuing bank, unless 
the enactment by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1911 
of the Uniform Stock Transfer Act, which contains a 
provision relating to liens could, by any possibility, be 
construed as giving a right of lien to corporations 
which comply with the provision of that Act.. Section 
15 provides: 

There shall be no lien in favor of a corporation 
upon the shares represented by a certificate issued by 
such corporation, and there shall be no restriction upon 
the transfer of shares so represented, by virtue of any 
by-law of such corporation, or otherwise, unless the 
right of the corporation to such lien or the restriction 
is stated upon the certificate. 

It might be contended that this section by provid- 
ing there shall be no lien or restriction upon transfer by 
by-law or otherwise unless stated on the certificate, in- 
ferentially permits the creation by a corporation of such 
lien, by by-law or otherwise, when so stated, and as the 
Act expressly repeals inconsistent acts, so much of the 
Acts of 1895 and 1901 as deny the right of lien is re- 
pealed. To the contrary, is the view that the provision 
is not intended to create a right of lien where none 
exists, but where a valid lien can be created it is aimed 
to protect the purchaser or pledgee of stock from secret 
liens by making statement upon the certificate essential 
to validity; that the underlying purpose being the pro- 
tection of transferees, whatever effect it might have 
upon the Act of 1895 as construed by the Supreme 
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Court, which relates to corporations generally, it would 
not effect the repeal of the Act of 1901, which relates 
to banks and trust companies, because the reason under- 
lying that Act is different from that underlying the 
Stock Transfer Act. The Act of 1901 prohibits liens 
by banks and trust companies because it is deemed im- 
politic that the bank should take its own shares as 
security, while the provision of the Stock Transfer Act 
looks to the safety of the transferee by preventing the 
enforcement of secret liens not stated on the certificate. 
My own view is that the provision of the Stock Transfer 
Act would not be construed, so far as banks are con- 
cerned, as authorizing the creation of a lien by by-law 
with statement of same on the certificate and as repeal- 
ing the provision of the Act of 1901 prohibiting banks 
from acquiring liens. But even should the Stock Trans- 
fer Act be given a contrary construction, a bank loaning 
on the security of stock of another bank would, in any 
event, be safe, for notice of the lien would have to be 
imprinted on the stock certificate. 


PART PAYMENT OF NOTE AFTER TRANSFER 


Where note payable to A is endorsed to B and 
maker thereafter makes partial payment to A, 
this does not relieve him from liability to B. 


From Louisiana.—X gives his note for $200 to 
Bank A for borrowed money. Bank A indorses same 
and puts it up with Bank B as collateral on a note, 
after which X pays Bank A $100 on the note and takes 
cashier’s receipt for same. Bank A does not advise 
Bank B to make proper credit on note. Bank A be- 
comes insolvent and is closed for liquidation. Can Bank 
B collect the full amount of this note from X, in case 
it becomes necessary for them to buy it in? Will X 
have to pay out an additional $200 having already paid 
$100? 

I assume this note was transferred by A bank to B 
bank before maturity. In such case the payment by the 
maker to the payee A was ineffective against B bank, 
which can recover the full amount of the note from the 
maker or so much thereof as is necessary to satisfy 
its lien. 

It is held in numerous cases ithat payment made to 
the payee is no discharge if he has parted with the 
instrument. Prim vy. Hammel, 32 So. (Ala.) 1006; 
Farmer v. First Nat. Bank, 115 S. W. (Ark.) 1141. 
Even if the note is transferred after maturity and pay- 
ment is thereafter made to the original payee, it has 
been held that such payment is invalid and the trans- 
feree himself can enforce.payment. Davis v. Miller, 14 
Gratt. (Va.) 1. The case would be different if the payee 
receives payment at or after maturity anc then transfers 
the instrument. In such case the indorsee would take 
no greater rights than the payee; but such is not the 
question here. In the present case the note has been 
transferred by the payee and thereafter payment has 
been made to him. Such payment is invalid and does 
not relieve the maker from liability to the indorsee 
of the instrument. 
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PRESIDENT 
RALPH W. CUTLER, President Hartford Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


JOHN H. MASON, Vice-Pres. Commercial Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
UZAL H. McCARTER, President Fidelity Trust Company 
Newark, N. J. 


SECRETARY 


PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Five Nassau Street, New York City, 


PROGRAM FOR TRUST COMPANY CONVENTION 


The twentieth annual convention of the Trust 
Company section will be held Tuesday, September 7, 
in Seattle, Wash., in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the main Association. 

The past year has been one of activity and the 
reports of the officers, the Executive Committee and 
the several committees to be made at that meeting will 
undoubtedly be of much interest to the membership of 
the Section. The relation of trust companies to the 
Federal Reserve Act, and the provision in that act 
granting trust company powers to national banks are 
of such importance that it is hoped there will be a 
large attendance of the Section’s membership so that 
the point of view of different parts of the country may 
be thoroughly elucidated. 

As the membership has already been advised, the 
Executive Committee, after full and thorough con- 
sideration of the matter, decided to test by friendly 
suit the constitutionality of Article K, Section 1], 
of the Federal Reserve Act granting trust company 
powers to national banks. To that end the services 
of John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, and Henry M. 
Campbell, of Detroit, were secured as counsel, and a 
test case has already been instituted in the courts of 
Michigan, the Attorney-General of the state joining 
with our counsel in this proceeding. Mr. Campbell is 
to deliver an address at the Seattle meeting and wil! 
explain his views as to this provision of the Federal 
Reserve Act. It is intended also to have another ac- 
dress by a representative trust company official as to 
the attitude of trust companies toward the Federal 
reserve system. 

The program as tentatively arranged is as follows: 
Invocation. 

Address of welcome, E. Shorrock, president North- 

west Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Seattle. 

Reply to address of welcome, and annual address of 
the President, Ralph W. Cutler, president Hartford 

Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Report of the Executive Committee, Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, Chairman, president Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N., J. 

Report of the Committee on Legislation, John H. 
Mason, vice-president Commercial Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of the Committee on Protective Laws, Lynn H. 
Dinkins, chairman Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

Report ct the Secretary, Philip S. Babcock. 

Address, “Can Congress Confer Trust Powers Upon 
National Banks?” Henry M. Campbell, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Discussion—Speakers limited to five minutes each. 

Address. 

Discussion—Speakers limited to five minutes each. 

Roll-call of states, to be answered by the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Section in brief written reports deal- 
ing with the history of the trust companies in the 
several states curing the preceding year, and with 
the conditions under which they are now operat- 
ing, and other matters of interest now pertaining 
to them. (Vice-Presidents may be heard from in 
brief addresses amplifying or explaining any topics 
contairied in their reports by giving previous notice 
of their intention to the Secretary.) 

Election and installation of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

As the whoie day has been set apart for the Sec- 
tion meetings, it is planned to have two sessions, 
morning and afternoon, so that it is hoped that there 
will be ample time at the afternoon session for the 
roll-call of states and for the reading of: the reports 
of the state Vice-Presidents. These reports have al- 
ways been of much interest and the several state Vice- 
Presidents have been requested by letter from the 
Secretary's office to be prepared to make their reports 
in person, and where that is not possible to have them 
prepared and in the hands of the Secretary before the 
date of the meeting. 


© © 
MAY EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


In the May statement of the foreign commerce of 
the United States there was an increase of $113,500,000 
in exports. The principal increases were $60,000,000 to 
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the United Kingdom and $40,000,000 to France. In 
exports to Germany there was a loss of $19,000,000. 
The great gains were in foodstuffs and war munitions 


| 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


1, E. KNOX, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
as New York City. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
N. F. HAWLEY, Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECRETARY 
MILTON W. HARRISON, 
Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 


COMPILED FOR COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS 


A year ago the Savings Bank Section arranged 
with the Comptroller of the Currency to gather the 
statistics concerning the school savings banks of the 
United States, and the result is the compilation here- 
with. It is interesting to note how the school savings 
bank idea originated. The late John H. Thiry was the 
creator of the system. It is, like many of our good 
things, an imported idea, Mr. Thiry being a native of 
Belgium, and the system here is modeled after that in 
use in France, Belgium and Germany. Mr. Thiry early 
became impressed with the extravagance of American 
children, and concluded rightfully, that improvidence 
in youth means improvidence and perhaps poverty in 
old age; and if habits of thrift are not learned in youth 
the chances are against their acquirement later in life. 
He sought a remedy, and found that it lay in one of 
two (or both) places, the home and the school room. 
Being a trustee of the public schools of Long Island 
City, to which place he had retired after a successful 


Number 
Date of 
Installation. Schools. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

April, 19138 1 
Bennington 1912 1 
Sept., 1910 21 
Chesterfield 1912 2 
Fitzwilliam 1912 1 
Francistown 1912 1 
Greenfield 1912 1 
Groveton March, 1914 1 
Hancock 1912 1 
Harrisville 1912 1 
1912 2 
Lebanon ........cccccees Feb., 1914 1 
Lyndenboro 1912 1 
Marlboro 1912 1 
MAFIOW 1912 1 
Nashua ..cccccccccccece April, 1908 12 
Richmond 1912 
Swanzey 1912 3 
Sullivan eee 1912 1 
Spofford .......... 1912 1 
1912 1 
Westmoreland ..........- 1912 3 
WHE: 1912 1 
Winchester 1912 1 
Thirty-one cities 70 


career in New York as a dealer in old and rare books, 
he naturally turned his attention to the school as the 
most likely medium. The school teaches other things 
—why not thrift? was his argument. He found no 
difficulty in gaining the consent of his fellow trustees to 
try the experiment. It succeeded; and up to the time 
of his death in 1911, Mr. Thiry was the school savings 
bank’s best friend, its ardent and constant advocate and 
its only statistician, even copyrighting ‘his forms so as 
to keep in touch with those who would use them. 
Wherever it has been given a fair test it has not only 
succeeded, but has won the admiration of all. Bank 
men and educators have looked upon it and pronounced 
it good; New York has legalized it; a Bank Commis- 
sioner for Massachusetts ‘thas advocated its introduction 
into every public school of the state, having after ex- 
tended inquiry into the subject officially endorsed it as 
a factor of no mean importance in the promotion of 
thrift in the commonwealth. 
No. of a/cs. 


Number Number Amount Transferred 
of of on to Regular 
Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/cs. 
123 81 $17.33 48 
So 75 140.00 51 
1,250 1,000 1,912.38 
72 30 35.00 18 
36 22 60.00 20 
350 150 101.90 
115 75 115.00 55 
38 35 75.00 28 
40 18 18.00 15 
38 30 130.00 26 
259 178 179.42 53 
60 34 170.00 23 
42 29 100.00 26 
170 112 350.00 80 
1,350 670 2,272.99 37 
562 370 533.40 2 
6 18 40.00 14 
175 100 200.00 78 
30 7 14.00 5 
868.59 
68 40 90.00 
218 179 134.00 120 
55 10 17.00 5 
50 8 28.00 3 
35 24 64.00 20 
300 183 37.68 
180 108 265.00 98 
375 340 1,000.00 320 
73 46 160.00 41 
160 70 200.00 68 
98 65 175.00 40 
6,438 4,107 $9,503.69 1,324 
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Date of 
Installation. 
MAINE— 
Waterville ...... Nept., 1911 
Five Cities 
VERMONT— 
Bennington 1911 
Brattleboro 1906 
seseces 
Hardwick Jan., 1909 
SE, 
RHODE ISLAND— 
Central Falls ........... 1901 
Manville Oct., 1912 
Woonsocket Oct., 1911 
sevvese 
MASSACHUSETTS ......... 1912 
CONNECTICUT— 
Columbia ........... ...-April, 1914 
Danbury ..-March, 1914 
1909 
East Lyme May, 1914 
Hartford Nov., 1906 
Middletown ............. 1910 
Montville May, 1914 
New Milford ............ April, 1913 
New London ............ Jan., 1914 
North Windham ......... 
Oakville. 1913 
Old Lyme .......ceeeoee May, 1914 
South Windham ......... 
Thomaston Jan., 1913 
Warehouse Pt. ..........Feb., 1908 
Waterford May, 1914 
Watertown 
Willington .............. April, 1914 
Winsted Sept., 1914 
Twenty-seven Cities ...... 
New England States, 75 cities ....... 


Date of 
Installation. 
NEW JERSEY— 


Asbury Park 
Atlantic City ........../ April, 1895 
Montclair 1911 
Park Ridge ...........6. Sept., 1914 
Passaic 1913 
Paterson May, 19138 
1908 
Ventnor Oly 
Fight cities ..... 
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No. of a/es. 


Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
of vt ut on to Regular 
Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/cs, 
5 1,303 $1,169.65 
1 772.48 
1 30 30.00 
1 1,117 788 1,073.30 
9 1,565 519 4,056.08 ie 
17 3,985 ot $7,101.51 
3 1,775 $3,592.07 ass 
1 250 277.19 100 
5 638 6,762.58 
2 454 181 38.71 107 
$ 750 341 1,834.05 wees 
1 1,100 4,484.73 
15 2,304 3,943 $16,989.33 207 
9 1,600 860 $3,427.19 148 
9 1,062 250 636.24 48 
1 561 541 12,533.00 400 
1 475 24 36.00 20 
20 3,698 1,675 $16,632.43 616 
464 142,458 67,520 64,295.70 50,840 
20 1,723 $13,375.50 
7 2,096 625 12,499.31 DAT 
1 235 170 328.86 97 
1 ““s 45 51.44 26 
1 eer 930 2,472.22 514 
1 1,165 850 18,148.45 750 
5 240 79 43.53 18 
1 1,443 2,774 32,016.04 1,807 
3 1,190 435 1,154.18 seat 
7 416 85 78.57 34 
1 475 320 610.16 163 
2 1,101 178 243.98 26 
1 42 16 188.16 ewe 
1 300 220 3,000.00 150 
2 182 48 60.97 19 
1 450 217 387.56 120 
1 1,338 958 252.43 561 
i 39 426.76 10 
4 499 174 1,936.45 174 
1 ats 71 143.62 36 
1 205 67 26.44 110 
10 459 122 100.31 48 
3 310 182 298.38 103 
1 a 105 388.74 75 
2 782 220 4,732.89 203 
1 80 20 299.09 nly 
1 359 124 175.50 75 
81 13,367 10,797 $88,439.54 5,683 
667 172,250 89,379 $202,962.20 58,670 
No. of a/cs. 
Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
0 of of on to Regular 
Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/c¢s. 
1 300 $1,800.00 
6,963 1,760 1,265.00 
12 3,500 1,020 1,685.44 cove 
1 500 300 818.87 cece 
11 9,500 2,000 2,015.99 563 
2 667 386 888.27 177 
32 14,138 6,655 23,004.65 er 
1 102 1,338.73 
rp 35,268 12,523 $32,816.95 740 
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Date of 


Installation. 


NEW YORK 
Sabylon 
Binghamton Feb., 1910 
Canastota Sept., 1910 
Nov., 1909 
Canto Sept., 1909 
Cattaraugus 1907 
Sept., 19138 
Elmira 1910 
GENEVA 1914 
Islip 
1911 
Lake Placid ............ Feb., 1914 
1899 
Little 
New York 1913 
Flushing Feb., 1912 
Long Island City...... 
Whitestone ........... 1898 
New Paltz ..............March, 1908 
Pleasant Valley ......... 1913 
Raymondville ..........+. Dec., 1911 
Rochester Dec., 19138 
Schenectady 
Wappingers Falls .......4 April, 1914 
Watervliet Sept., 19138 
White Plains ...........March, 19038 
Twenty-four cities ...... 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
Aspinwall 1898 
Beaver Falls 1909 
BOPWYN Nov., 1891 
Bridgeport 1907 
Carnegie 1905 
Cheltenham Jan., 1890 
1890 
1913 
Feb., 1914 
GOVE OHY 
Homestead May, 1898 
Kittanning ..............May, 1898 
Landenberg Jan., 1895 
Landsdale April, 1909 
Monongahela ............ 1901 
Dec., 1912 
Norristown Jan., 1890 
Parkesburg 1891 
Philadelphia ............ 1900 
Pittsburgh ..............May, 1898 
1907 
Reynoldsville ...........May, 1898 
Ridléy Park 1905 
Saltsburg ...............May, 1898 
Sellersville June, 1914 
Toughkenamon .......... 
Turtle Creek 
Uniontown Feb., 1911 
1909 
Westchester Jan., 1890 
West Conshohocken ...... Sept., 1906 
Wilmerding 1904 
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No. of a/es. 


Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
of of of on to Regular 
Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/es. 
2 636 60 26.67 18 
1,750 160 1,449.17 52 
2 450 170 363.22 94 
1 386 162 822.02 ake 
1 183 41 Bie 18 
1 300 59 314.12 52 
10 3,900 3,296 28,000.00 me 
+f 1,000 251 140.35 65 
1 275 70 5.17 26 
1 600 264 89.00 232 
1 1,524 366 817.63 575 
4 1,267 228 17,670.52 rats 
33 52,343 16,369 15,536.47 1,100 
y 1,044 308 1,134.93 110 
10 1,810 42,852.53 “ae 
1 716 254 4,291.82 136 
1 1 15.27 
1 231 122 103.85 48 
1 80 43 50.5: 18 
1 re 47 246.15 axe 
3 4,363 586 238.06 225 
21 11,400 2,333 19,766.85 3,354 
1 131 43 15.98 22 
1 1,727 686 873.77 180 
1 3,264 600 1,276.75 85 
1 8 62.96 
110 87,570 28,344 $139,545.34 6,410 
1 367 $2,957.73 wen 
1 2,000 529 1,472.48 278 
1 245 86 541.33 86 
3 5 200 2,371.60 125 
1 200 1,200.00 
8 1,745 896 8,401.17 err 
yl 5,500 2,300 35,000.00 
2 1,138 732 3,304.00 601 
2 900 00 1,900.00 
13 697 248 2,702.05 248 
Ter 1,195 278 974.06 Pree 
1 1,050 96 2,000.00 sana 
11 575 210 1,504.72 6 
5 eas 2,000 4,446.68 1 
1 an 656 9,336.71 2 
1 56 32 1,250.00 Pre 
1 773 206 3,410.27 aa di 
1 1,600 200 1,200.00 450 
1 250 250 500.00 100 
7 3,647 2,178 27,690.25 ears 
i 500 109 1,332.17 
2 774 256 244.44 84 
a 75 33.23 wae 
99 nes 90,100 141,207.54 480 
1 1,175 677 2,300.00 50 
1 100 1,469.30 
1 345, 45 560.00 45 
1 550 293 4,200.17 ‘aud 
1 P 102 2,059.67 2 
1 5 3 4.60 ee 
2 5D 25 85.00 12 
1 er 125 244.28 ‘ 
1 2,400 17,742.34 
1 95 235.75 77 
1 681 6,742.46 a 
1 61 326.74 25 
13 1,432 7,168.00 ads 
1 364 6,844.60 375 
213 108,882 $304,963.34 3,047 
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No. of a/es, 


Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
Date of of of of on to Regular 
Installation. Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/es, 
DELAWARE— 
Edgemoor ............ ...-Nov., 1898 1 55 49 $3,040.85 
Wilmington ........... .-March, 1908 3 954 163 187.24 eee 
Sept., 1913 1 76 53 28.06 49 
Three cities .......... 5 1,083 265 $3,656.15 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—- 
Washington .........e00% Oct., 1911 2 1,750 1,300 $4,444.87 
Eastern States, 74 cities ...... ..eeeee 401 265,209 151,264 $485,426.65 10,274 
No. of a/es, 
Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
Date of of of ot on to Regular 
Installation. Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a ‘es. 
VIRGINIA— 
BAK 1 225 eves 102.44 
Lynchburg ..........e06- Feb., 1914 1 215 40 90.68 
Richmond Oct., 1918 1,682 1,415 1,949.41 500 
Seven cities 9 2197 1,468 2,202.76 500 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia ...............March, 1914 1 O17 
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GEORGIA— 


Attapulgus. 1 85 7 $44.15 
Vitzgerald March, 1912 1 300 125 14.07 
TWO CHICS 2 132 


ALABAMA— 


1,000 


7 
TEXAS— 


Paris .cccccccceecceccees Nov., 1911 5 1,930 400 $4,241.42 

One CY 200000 5 1,930 400 $4,241.42 
ARKANSAS— 

Little Rock .........se0e Jan., 1914 12 5,157 1,779 $2,700.19 

Wynne Oct., 1910 1 450 300 1,300.00 

Two cities 3 5,607 2,079 $4,000.19 
KENTUCKY— 

Jan., 1913 1 454 40 $88.30 45 

One City 1 454 40 $88.30 45 
Southern States, 15 cities .... ....... 32 12,427 5,122 $33,328.59 620 


No. of a/es. 


Number Number Number Amount Transferred 

Date of of of of on to Regular 

Installation. Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/¢cs. 
OH1O— 
Oct., 1912 654 223 $449.41 122 

Cincinnati ....... Sept., 1912 1 1,350 276 217.00 

Columbus Feb., 1902 15 26,954 4,828 69,704.74 
Commeaut Keb., 1912 2 1,609 463 1,029.07 10 
COPMINg Sept., 1908 1 dU 41 99.00 20 
Sept., 1912 3 5,774 525 2,877.70 105 


| 
4 
ee 1 317 3 $4.00 50 
152 


Date of 
Installation. 


OH1IO—Continued. 
Lockland Nov., 1913 
Lowellville April, 1908 
New Vienna Sept., 1909 
Oxford 1911 
Toledo 1904 
Wellsville 1911 
YoumgstOwn .ccccccccccce 
Fourteen Cities eee 
INDIANA— 
East Chicago 1912 
Fort Wayne ...... eeeus March, 1912 
Indiana Harbor 
Michigan City .......... Jan., 1912 
Mishawaka ...... 1912 
South Bend ............ ‘ 1904 
Terre Haute ........008- Jan 1914 
Seven cities ......... 
ILLINOIS- 
Blue Island 1910 
Centralia ..............-April, 1912 
1914 
Kankakee March, 1907 
MGHGOR 
Rochelle. Dee 1911 
Rock Island 
Nime Gites 
MICHIGAN— 
AIDION 1902 
ed Oct., 1910 
Ann Arbor Nov., 1907 
Grand Haven 1904 
Grand Rapids .......... Sept., 1894 
Greenville 1911 
1908 
Houghton Jan., 1911 
Feb., 1910 
Kalamazoo Nov., 1910 
1913 
Nov., 1908 
Ludington 1902 
Millington 1907 
1905 
Port Huron ............. April, 1909 
Twenty-two cities ........  ....... 
WISCONSIN— 
La Crosse Sept., 1909 
1907 
MINNESOTA— 
Alberta NOV., 1913 
1909 
Donnelly ...... EROS Oct., 1912 
1911 
Grand Rapids ...........Oct., 1905 
Minneapolis 1908 


Number 


of 


Schools. 
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Number Number Amount Transferred 
of of on to Regular 
Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/cs. 
aad 78 258.79 
440 201 3,425.33 “eda 
327 105 183.12 56 
240 55 218.68 ee 
28,000 5,425 91,319.36 
1,500 426 2,312.58 
12,674 5,801 26,475.32 
79.572 18,689 $202,063.17 3138 
335 335 $2,329.57 335 
444 130 1,324.30 77 
1.500 700 5.200.00 500 
er 16 921.21 
eens 75 20.00 80 
7.000 2,000 1,800.00 
838 200 39.00 5D 
10,117 3,456 $11,634.08 1,047 
939 $2,000.00 100 
1.900 2,473.19 10 
46,838 3,424.34 201 
2,151 3.479.838 
108.10 
4.000 7,306.31 300 
4,235 05 4,685.43 35 
45 26: 891.17 35 
4,046 1,620 17,136.02 wee 
64,614 11,806 $41,504.39 681 
1,275 867 $7,576.09 aaa 
“ee 464 5,968.28 464 
402 308 167.00 ree 
2,042 S77 3,285.91 1,204 
1,300 1,100 4,137.66 100 
15,500 7,850 71,812.69 
790 280 296.85 
630 129 756.88 
1,663 1,342 2,861.75 378 
750 450 2,050.00 25 
550 200 1,187.91 200 
3,388 468 188.77 59 
2 150 112.00 95 
4,500 1,860 15,311.00 aa 
1,500 725 7,300.00 ana 
275 120 1,227.64 + 
1,498 520 2,699.54 210 
540 200 46.27 181 
2,500 900 5,000.00 ‘de 
3.250 711 5,105.64 awe 
900 400 2,000.00 
330 145 974.74 
43,783 20,166 $140,066.62 2,920 
4,742 1,381 $11,923.48 10 
3,589 1,118 4,777.15 1,118 
20 15 15.00 eke 
8,451 2,514 $16,715.63 1,128 
130 60 $45.00 
80 36 619.00 36 
100 31 209.59 
10,851 6,179 53,459.45 6,201 
5 530.75 49 
7 1,900.00 
148 114 659.68 aces 
42,333 28,765 43,182.75 12,543 
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Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
Date of of of of on to Regular 
Installation. Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/es. 
MINNESOTA—Continued. 
Montevideo Jan., 1913 3 1,550 7s 9,806.75 250 
Mountain Iron .......... 1911 1 19 1%) 177.50 19 
Owatonna Oct., 19138 1 76 17.91 
Nov., 1913 42 a 13,221 11,797.41 
Watertown ...........4- Sept., 1913 1 157 113 443.36 36 
Fourteen cities .......... 150 55,222 49,555 $123,042.04 19,134 
IOWA— 
Cedar Rapids ........... March, 1912 14 5,133 2.322 $12,506.12 
Des Moines .............Nov., 1901 32 18,000 2.368 34,589.30 
Kast Waterloo ........... 1911 1 730 700 3,700.00 
0400608 6 2,052 515 533.00 
West Waterloo .......... Jan., 1913 1 2,509 725 6,722.96 
Five cities 28,424 6,630 $58,051.38 | 
MISSOURI— 
Jan 1914 1 270 80 $601.01 
Cole 1 300 84 1,163.47 1 
Sept 1913 1 385 212 137.00 
Kansas City 1900 84 42,600 5,037 52,229.66 
6. Feb 1913 1 300 78 154.00 30 
Williamsburg 3 91 16 336.04 14 
Six cities 43,346 5,507 $54,621.18 45 
Middle Western States, 80 cities ....... 560 333,529 118.323 $647.698.49 25,268 
7 No. of a/es. 
Number Number Number Amount Transferred 
Date of of of of on to Regular 
Installation. Schools. Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/cs. 
NORTH DAKOTA— 
AMeENIA .....ccccccscccee Dec., 1912 1 40 10 $29.42 6 
Biomarck ...cccscccscces March, 1912 4 900 300 1,300.00 180 
Buttzville ..............-May, 1914 1 3 3 30.00 er 
Grand Forks Feb., 1913 5 2,116 837 1,736.00 
Sheyenne ...............May, 1913 1 145 42 68.27 18 
Six cities 13 3.425 1,256 $3,248.69 204 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Sioux Falls .......cccee. Oct., 1912 10 2,581 575 $3,411.12 
ORE 10 2,381 575 $3,411.12 
KANSAS— 
Leavenworth ............ Feb., 1912 9 1,975 675 102.21 197 
6:0: Feb., 1906 8 1,300 27 212.10 6 
Three Cities eee 21 3,385 $1,009.31 203 
MONTANA— 
Sept., 1909 1 350 100 $500.00 15 
1 350 100 $500.00 15 
NEW MEXICO— 
Albuquerque ............ March, 1914 10 9,984 490 $221.29 303 
ORG 10 9,984 490 $221.29 303 
NEBRASKA— 
Bennington Nov., 1911 1 46 $907.22 
Lincoln ........ 18 7.319 1,805 9,203.00 
Newman Grove .......... 1908 1 350 160 870.00 a3 
Schuyler ......... Suvsees 1891 1 724 386 10,476.84 30 
Four cities .......... sie 21 8,393 1,897 $21,457.06 34 
Western States, 16 cities...... «....0.- 76 27,918 5,082 $29,847.47 759 
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Number 
Date of of 
Installation. Schools. 
WASHINGTON 
Prescott Feb., 1914 1 
Spokane Sept... 1901 34 
OREGON— 
Portland ....cccccccccccs Oct., 1913 6 
One City 6 
CALIFORNIA— 
Alameda .....ccceccccecs April, 1914 6 
Jan., 1913 1 
Berkeley ........sseeeeee Oct., 1911 1 
Campbell ..............4. April, 1913 4 
Long Beach ............. Jan., 1914 10 
Los Gatos .....ccccccecs Jan., 1914 4 
Sacramento ........e00.. March, 1914 2 
San Francisco .......... Aug., 1911 &4 
San Jose .....cccccccces Jan., 1913 17 
Watsonville 1 
Twelve cities ............ “441 
NEVADA—- 
LOVCIOCE Dec 1913 1 
ONG CHY 1 
ARIZONA— 
Pacific States, 20 cities....... 189 
Total United States, 280 cities. ....... 1,925 
Individual Schools ........... ae 283 
Over the counter .........ccccee 160 


No. of a/es. 


Number Number Amount Transferred 
of of on to Regular 
Pupils. Depositors. Deposit. Bank a/es. 
202 32 $12.48 
25,000 3,449 73,548.02 
25,202 3,481 $73,560.50 
3,507 831 $1,628.50 
3,007 831 $1,628.50 
1,163 $2,867.23 a 
37 156.43 
1,505 6,089.39 aa 
75 45.82 74 
1,028 4,098.00 eee 
264 1,622.00 191 
20,063 5,652 85,008.37 8.988 
714 158 339.78 79 
44,441 13,233 182,033.00 
6,129 903 7,098.38 
108 39 394.16 
735 181 1,349.80 P 
86,880 24,238 $316,302.36 9,332 
126 64 $115.35 72 
126 64 $115.35 72 
1,007 325 $516.51 
58 40 105.08 
515 315 1,057.40 
156 76 91.00 
1,736 756 1,769.99 
117,451 29,370 $393,376.70 9,404 
928,784 398,540 $1,792,640.10 104,995 
136,282 37,051 $305,195.57 11,783 
T04,722 334,964 1,170,068.67 91.476 
87,780 26,525 317,375.86 1.736 
928,784 398,540 $1,792,640.10 104,995 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THRIFT 


A letter written to the Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association 
states : 

July 8, 1915. 

I was indeed glad to hear from you in the matter 
of teaching thrift to young folks. I am glad serious 
thought is being given not only to how savings banks 
may be installed in schools but also how bankers may 
aid in educating children in the fundamentals of thrift 
as a principle of life. 

The plan you outline of using the American Insti- 
tute of Banking students seems to me excellent, and 
I believe will secure results in the establishment of school 
banks. Of course you plan some effective system of 
follow-up, do you not? ‘These things are apt to be far 
below one hundred per cent. efficient because of lack of 
after-care or entrusted to unskilled persons. 

It is not difficult to have the aggregate showings of 
school savings in impressive amounts of several figures, 
for there are so many thousands doing the saving, and 
many a “mickle” does make a “‘muckle,” just as the old 
adage says. But when we carefully analyze these totals 
we see that it does not pay as business, whatever it may 
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do as advertising, and I believe the thing should be done 
so efficiently that the school savings end will carry itself. 

Desultory saving without the principle inculeated 
will not net the banker the future return to which he 
looks for reimbursement from school beginnings, when 
the saving is faddish, shall I say, and not the outcome 
of character training. You see upon what I would in- 
sist, the constant reiteration, not tedious but telling, of 
the fundamentals of thrift. 

It really ought to be the teaching in words of one 
syllable of a genuine economics too, and giving (quite 
without any such terminology) the sociological point of 
view, obligation to self and to society. It is a rich field 
of simple ethics and not business at all, if our results 
are to be permanent. It is this fact of permanence, 
this fact of habit forming, the banker is interested in, 
as is the educator and the parent, if for different reasons. 

No one is particularly interested that a child be 
eareful in the use of money or anything else for that 
matter, if he is not to grow up. It is of the nature of 
children to be carefree, and if their little lives were to 
be cut off before manhod or womanhood, neither the 
banker for business reasons nor the parent and teacher 
for philosophical ones would burden them with a habit 
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of saving. Saving is in its beginnings at least, and all 
along the road for many a painful endeavor. When 
saving for its own sake is a pleasure we always think 
there is something the matter with the person, that his 
doorplate may properly read “miser.” It is all in bend- 
ing the twig that the tree may incline! 

You see what I am getting at—it makes such a lot 
of difference how we go about this thrift education, the 
spirit back of it, whether this teaching is undertaken by 
bankers or leaders in the classroom. 

There, you asked me for comment, and I had no idea 
of running on to this length, but I am so glad you are 
going into this work with enthusiasm and an open mind, 
and it will be a personal satisfaction if any word of 
mine shall help to make the teaching of the right sort. 

Ruopa M. WHITE, 
Dean of Women State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


UNIQUE SAVINGS CALENDAR 


A unique calendar has been issued by a savings bank 
in Connecticut. This is a combination calendar and 
bank, and fits easily into an ordinary-sized envelope. 
At the bottom is fastened the usual list of printed dates, 
and just above is a neat half-tone of the bank. Directly 
over this picture is a small slit, under which these words 
appear: “This bank always open.” On turning the 
calendar over it is seen that the slit leads into a stout 
envelope pasted on the back and capable of holding $3 
in pennies, $10 in nickels or $30 in dimes. This inscrip- 
tion is printed on it: “When this bank is filled bring 
it to us and open an account.”—“System,” July, 1915. 


EAT YOUR BREAD AND HAVE IT 


A good scheme for the encouragement of thrift is 
the giving of a certificate with every ten-cent loaf of 
bread sold by the baker. A local bank accepts ten of 
these with fifty cents as the equivalent of one dollar, 
for the opening of a savings account. These loaves of 
bread are in good demand. 


TALKS ON THRIFT 
The following editorial from the Rock Hill (S 
C.) “Record” was received from one of our members: 


THRIFT AND SAVINGS. 


As an indication that the people of the United States 
are practising economy and savings and are heeding the 
sound advice and warnings of our financiers in curtail- 
ing needless expenditures and extravagances, banking sta- 
tistics show that there are 25,160,949 savings depositors 
in the country with $8,464,765,199.26 on deposit. These 
are amazing figures and are wonderfully convincing that, 
to be independent, we must practise economy and save 
systematically, for no doubt this wonderful accumulation 
of money was in a large measure due to regular and 
systematic saving. We believe it is true that millions 
of our people who are not numbered among these twenty- 
five million savers are poor or in debt simply because 
they were not taught the great value of thrift and sav- 
ing. We are convinced that it is the duty of our min- 
isters, teachers, editors and our public men to educate 
our people along these lines, and within a few years there 
will be a marked improvement in the prosperity of our 
community. Of course, our banks and building and loan 
associations are vitally interested in the matter and 
spend thousands of dollars in educational campaigns, but 
as a matter of fact the great benefit will accrue to the 
individual who saves, for these institutions prosper only 
as the community prospers. 
This paper has gladly published a number of articles 
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headed “Talks on Thrift,” which are furnished by the 
American Bankers Association in its endeavor to teach 
people that wealth and independence are based on thrift 
and saving, and we believe these articles are enjoyed by 
our readers. 

Our belief is that Southern people, as a rule, are 
thrifty but are extravagant, and if they save they are not 
as systematic about it as some of our neighbors. The 
question before us as a community is: “Are we doing 
our share toward the financial betterment of our people 
in the matter of education along these lines?’ 


We will be very glad to place any member’s name 
on our list to receive these “Talks on Thrift” regularly 
each month. 


BRANCH BANKS 


Some years ago when Charles H. Keep was the 
New York Superintendent of Banks he remarked: 
“Men will save if they pass the door of a savings 
bank daily, but will put off the cay for saving if they 
have to go twenty or thirty miles by train to a savings 
bank and take a day off from their usual occupation 
for the purpose.” 

A Massachusetts savings bank seems to have solved 
the problem. In a letter they state: 

We have been operating branch savings banks in 
the town of Westford, about ten miles from Lowell. The 
largest number of operatives at any time in these fac- 
tories has been 500, but most of the time the hours of 
labor have been short and the number of operatives few. 

We go once a week, on pay day, directly to the oper- 
ative at his machine and solicit deposits, as we found 
that the operatives would not come to the office to make 
deposits. 

We have now finished our sixth year of our branch 
banks and have taken in all $134,844.66 and have opened 
561 new accounts. 

Our expenses are limited to the electric car fare, 
which amounts to thirty-five cents each afternoon, and 
whatever stationery is needed. 

Other banks have opened branches within the five- 
cent car fare of Lowell, but they have not proved a suc- 
cess, as the operative would rather pay five cents for 
ear fare and make deposits directly at the home office. 

We are well pleased with the result of our work and 
have placed about ten mortgages in the factory villages 
due to our going to the branches and getting acquainted 
with the operatives. 


FORMS FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


Orders for the above book are still coming in. It 
will be remembered that this book was published at 
cost to members, and while it in no sense pretends to 
illustrate the best forms adaptable to every locality or 
to furnish an exhibition of forms, it does claim to 
present those forms necessary to the operation of each 
department of a savings bank or savings department, 
and that said forms are typical, containing the essen- 
tial features, from which, if desired, bankers may con- 
struct other forms conforming to the local or legal 
conditions under which each operates. This book also 
contains certain information such as, for instance, typ- 
ical sets of rules and regulations of both mutual and 
stock savings banks, five different methods of figuring 
interest to depositors, etc., etc. 

The price to members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation is four dollars ($4) and to non-members seven 
dollars ($7). : 


CLEARING HOUSE 


SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
A. O. WILSON, Vice-President State National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 


J. D. AYRES, Vice-President The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEMAND FOR RELIABLE BANKING STATISTICS 


Whenever reforms are suggested either in the 
way of new laws or methods the conservative element 
always inquires: “Is this new proposition put forward 
as the result of an actual demand for it, and if adopted 
will it meet that demand?” What is true of reforms 
in general is particularly true of any change in bank- 
ing laws, methods and customs. The Clearing House 
section has consistently followed the policy of advo- 
cating only such measures as have been proven to 
meet a need that actually exists. If there has been 
any doubt that the business man is inclined to question 
the accuracy of clearing house statistics, the following 
letter received by the president of the Section from a 
well-known manufacturer should remove any such 
doubts : 

“IT have been making some investigations of late 
into the relation of bank statistics and commercial busi- 
ness and will be very glad if you will give me your 
personal experience in answer to the questions which 
I have asked below. I know I can get all sorts of in- 
formation from books on this subject and expect to do 
so, but my experience is that the only real valuable 
information is that which you get first hand from people 
who know it of their own experience. This is my sole 
excuse for troubling you in this matter and I will be 
under obligations for any assistance and information 
you can give me in this regard. 

“To what extent are bank clearings really an index 
of the extent and actual commercial business of the 
country? 

“Is it possible to collect from any known statistics 
all the bank clearings other than those in the great 
cities? That is, how about the numerous small towns 
and the use of checks in these towns where the party 
in the town pays someone else in the immediate neigh- 
borhood by check on the local bank? 

“Ts it true even in the large cities that all of the 
bank transactions are shown in the clearing house re- 
turns? J had, for instance, an example last year at 
Duluth where I know beyond question that the busi- 
ness of the city was most dull in every way. The iron 
mines upon which Duluth largely depends for its com- 
mercial life were only running part time and yet the 
bank clearings showed up fine, all because of large 
wheat exports which practically exercised little or no 
effect at all upon the actual business of the city itself. 
Is this indicative of other conditions prevailing through 
the country in similar circumstances? 
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“What is your experience in the past as to the rela- 
tion of the bank deposits to commercial transactions? 
Wasn’t it true, for instance, in 1896 and again in 1907, 
and also in 1914, that by rigidly calling loans and re- 
fusing largely to make new loans that the banks in the 
country accumulated a very large deposit and reserve, 
and yet, as a matter of fact, in all these three years 
commercial business was at a low ebb? Isn’t it true 
that bank deposits are only one measure of the 
activities in commercial life and that the most signifi- 
cant measure is that of bank loans that really—though 
possibly not technically on the bank books at times of 
greatest activity—are the greatest and _ deposits 
really the smallest, and the bank’s reserve the lowest 
because of the great demand for money? Wasn’t this 
true, for instance, in 1906 and the early part of 1907? 

“Is there any real way other than the wildest ap- 
proximation of getting at what is known as a turn- 
over in the circulation of money? That is, to the ex- 
tent to which the same money is used over and over 
again in passing from one hand to another? 

“Are there any reliable statistics at any time which 
will practically show within close approximation 
the total amount of deposits in all banks and money 
institutions all over the country at one time—and like- 
wise all loans? 

“As a matter of fact, cannot the test from a money 
point of view of activity in commercial life be drawn 
not only from the amount of money in circulation, but 
from its turnover in active use; and if so, is there 
any way even approximately of getting at such facts?” 

To this letter the following reply was made in 
part: 

“You are quite right in what you say regarding the 
use of bank deposits as indicating the volume of busi- 
ness. The modern method of making payment is not 
with cash, of which there is less than three billions in 
the country, but with bank deposits, of which we have 
about eighteen billions. It is the turnover of these 
deposits, or, as we call it, bank transactions which re- 
flects the true volume of trade. 

“IT may say that Bradstreet’s, of New York, pub- 
lish the figures showing clearings of practically all the 
clearing houses in the country. While these figures 
are not complete, we have learned through our experi- 
ence with total bank transactions that we can assume 
them to represent about forty per cent. of the total 
business transacted through check and draft. 
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“Your reference to Duluth is very similar to the 
condition which obtained in Cincinnati, O., at the time 
of the heavy floods in the spring of 1913. I refer to 
Cincinnati because this city reported transactions to 
us at the time and was within the flood district. Local 
industry was crippled for the time being, mills were 
shut down and payrolls for the moment were sus- 
pended. he figures showing total bank transactions 
reflected this condition at once. Clearings, however, 
which represented settlements of the same period were 
scarcely affected.” 

For further information we referred this manu- 


facturer to an article which appeared in the February, 
1915, issue of the /ournal-Bulletin against the use of 
clearings as trade statistics. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Clearing House Associations of Amarillo, 
Texas; Bay City, Mich.; Emporia, Kan.; Frederick, 
Md.; Greensburgh, Pa.; Guthrie, Okla.; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Lewistown, Mont.; Newnan, Ga.; Orange, N. J.; 
Texarkana, Ark., have become members of the Clear- 
ing House Section, making a total membership of 
177 associations. 


©¢ 
RESERVE ACT CHIEF TOPIC AT STATE MEETINGS 


Whenever there is any doubt as to the topic upper- 
most in the collective banking mind of the country, 
it is only necessary to view the programs of state 
association conventions. Once upon a time, not so 
long ago, it was the Addrich-Vreeland Act; later, the 
work oi the National Monetary Commission; last year, 
what the Federal Reserve Act weuld do; to-day, we 
hear of what the Federal Reserve Act is actually doing 
now and its great potentialties for further usefulness. 

Out of a total of twenty-seven state associations 
whose conventions occurred during April, May and 
June, twenty-four yielded some place on their pro- 
grams to the Federal reserve system. The state asso- 
ciations of Georgia, Texas and Alabama were favored 
by addresses from W. P. G. Harding, a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board; Hon. Carter Glass ad- 
dressed the joint meeting of the California, Oregon, 
Idaho and Nevada associations in San Francisco; and 
so on down the line, each association provided itself 
with some speaker competent to handle the subject. 
The Wisconsin bankers, at their convention in July, 
had a symposium on “Phases of the Federal Reserve 
Act.” Where no set speeches were called for by the 
program, the bankers engaged in discussion, resulting 
usually in the passing of a resolution favoring the new 
system. 

Informally, wherever a group of bankers gathered, 
in lobby or corridor, the Federal Reserve Act was the 
topic of conversation. And perhaps of all the various 
phases of the subject, the relation of the state banks 
to the system and the possibility of their joining re- 
ceived the greatest amount of discussion. 

It is perhaps worthy of comment that antagonism 
to the law has almost entirely disappeared. This fact 
brings out all the more forcibly any attack on the 
system such as was delivered by former Congressman 
Charles N. Fowler at the New Jersey convention. In 


that instance, however, the convention was fortunate 
in having present the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, who replied to Mr. Fowler’s criti- 
cisms and called attention to the fact that the law was 
entitled to a fair trial before being condemned. 

The discussions at the state conventions showed 
something of the possibilities contained in the new act. 
Naturally each speaker takes some particular view- 
point or some special feature and discusses that one 
topic. To do otherwise would be to invite oratorical 
disaster, as no man is capable of presenting an exposi- 
tion of the entire Federal Reserve Act within the 
average limits of a convention sitting. Evidently this 
point escaped the attention of the newspaper which 
printed the heading “Explains Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” and under it an interview about two paragraphs 
in length. There are kinks and hidden mysteries in 
the Federal Reserve Act which have not even been 
touched as yet and until the sysytem has worked itself 
into its full stride it is to be expected that it will 
continue to be a topic for front-rank discussion at 
state conventions. 

The twenty-four associations previously referred 
to as having formally discussed the Federal Reserve 
Act at their annual meetings are Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Missouri, Texas, New Jersey, Kansas, Alabama. Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, Maine. 
South Carolina and Virginia. In addition, the annual 
convention of the New England Bankers Association, 
comprising representatives from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and Rhode 
Island, was addressed by Governor Charles S. Hamlin. 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Governor Alfred 
L. Aiken, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
Ww. W. BOWMAN, Secretary Kansas Association, 
Topeka, Kas. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
HAYNES McFADDEN, Secretary Georgia Bankers Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
GEORGE H. RICHARDS, Secretary Minnesota Bankers Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATIONS 


(REVISED TO JULY 381, 1915.) 


ALABAMA—ORGANIZED 1892. 
President—JaMes KEITH, Jr., 
National Bank, Anniston. 
Vice-President—S. Broapvus, 

Bank, Decatur. 
Secretary-1reasurer—McLane Tritton, Jr., President First Na- 
tional Bank, Pell City. 


Vice-President Anniston City 


President Tennessee Valley 


ARIZONA—ORGANIzED 1903. 

President—W. C. Foster, Secretary and Treasurer Phoenix 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Phoenix. 

Vice-President—M. B. Hazettine, Vice-President Bank of 
Arizona, Prescott. 

Secretary—Morris GOLDWATER, 
Savings Bank, Prescott. 

Treasurer—Lioyp B. Curisty, Phoenix. 


President Commercial Trust & 


ARKANSAS—OnrGANIZzED 1891. 

President—B. C. Powett, Cashier Merchants & Planters Bank, 
Camden. 
Vice-President—C. S. Firzpatricx, Cashier Interstate Banking 

& Trust Company, Helena. 
Secretary—Rosert E. Watt, President Citizens Investment & 
Security Company, Little Rock. 
Treasurer—CuarLtes M. 
Harrison, 


President Citizens Bank, 


CALIFORNIA—Oreanizep 1891. 

President—Cuartes A. SmitH, Cashier Security Bank, Oakland. 

Vice-President—J. M. Henperson, President Sacramento Bank, 
Sacramento. 

Secretary—Freperick H. 
Francisco. 

Treasurer—G. A. KENNEpy, 
Bank, San Francisco. 


Cotsurn, 1064 Mills Building, San 


Assistant Cashier First National 


1902. 

President—James C. Burcer, Cashier Hamilton National Bank, 
Denver. 

G. SMITH, 
tional Trust Company, Denver. 


Vice-President Interna- 


Secretary—Paut Harvey, Cashier Interstate Trust Company, 
Denver. 

Treasurer—WesteyY Stacey. Cashier First National Bank, 
Arvada. 


CONNECTICUT—Onrcanizep 1899. 

H. DovuaGtass, President 
New Haven. 

Vice-President—F, S. Cuampertatn, Cashier New Britain Na- 

_ tional Bank, New _ Britain. 

Secretary—Cuartes E. Hoyt, Secretary and Treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer—Cuartes N. Cort, Vice-President 
Bank, Litchfield. 


DELAWARE—Onraanizep 1913. 
B. Situ, Cashier First National Bank, Mil- 
ord, 


Mechanics Bank, 


First National 


Vice-President—Otno Nowtanp, President Equitable Guardian 
& Trust Company, Wilmington. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Cates M. Suewarp, Vice-President Wil- 
mington Trust Company, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Onrcanizep 1901. 

President—Grorce E. Fieminc, Vice-President 

_ Company, Washington. 

First Vice-President—W. T. Gatitner, President American Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. 

Second Vice-President—Joun Poote, President Federal National 
Bank, Washington. 

Secretary—Epmunp S. Wotre, Cashier District National Rank, 


Union Trust 


Washington. 
Treasurer—ALBERT S. Gattey, Cashier Lincoln National Bank, 
Washington. 


1 


1389. 


S. Wutrarp, Cashier Putnam National Bank, 
-alatka. 
Vice-Presidents—Forrest Lake, Sanford; A. P. AnrTHony, 


Jacksonville; G. G. Ware, Leesburg; R. M. Price, Miami; 

T. C. Warts, Jasper. 
Secretary-Treasurer—GeorGe ‘R. DeESAvuSSURE, 

Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA—Onreanizep 1892. 

President—E. S. 
pany, Jackson. 

Vice-Presidents—Cuartes B. Lewis, Macon; R. H. Brown, 
Augusta; Josepu W. HerrerNan, Savannah; T. R. Turner, 
Haddock; H. W. Martin, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Haynes McFappen, Candler Building, Atlanta. 

Treasurer—E. C. Situ, Vice-President and Cashier 
3anking Company, Griffin. 


Vice-President 


Erueripce, President Jackson Banking Com- 


Griffin 


IDAHO—OrGanizep 1905. 


President—F. L. Davis, Cashier Fremont County Bank, Sugar. 

Vice-President—C. H. Corrin, Assistant Cashier Boise City 
National Bank, Boise. 

Secretary—J. W. Rosinson, Secretary Union Savings & Trust 
Company, Boise. 


Treasurer—E. H. Ptowneap, Cashier Caldwell Commercial 
Bank, Caldwell. 

ILLINOIS—Orcanizep 1880. 

President—J. S. Atstuorpe, President First Bank & Trust 
Company, Cairo. 

Vice-President—GeEorGE Wooprurr, President First National 


Bank, Joliet. 
Secretary—R. L. Crampton, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Treasurer—C. H. Fox, Assistant Secretarv Chicago Savings 
3ank & Trust Company, Chicago. 


1897. 


President—Joun P. Frenzet, Jr., Assistant Cashier Merchants 
National Bank, Indianapolis. 

Vice-President—Franx J. Pitner, Cashier First National Bank, 
Laporte. 


Secretary—ANpbREW SmitH, Vice-President Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer—Stuart Fisuer, Cashier Peoples National Bank, 


Princeton. 


TOW A—OrGANIZED 1887. 

President—H. T. Bracksurn, Cashier DesMoines Savings Bank, 
Des Moines, 

Vice-President—W. A. 
Toledo. 

Secretary—P. W. Hatt, DesMoines. 

Treasurer—C. J. Wontenserc, Cashier Holstein Savings Bank, 
Holstein. 


Dexter, Cashier First National Bank, 


KANSAS—OnrcGanizep 1887. 

President—Cuaries E. Lospetr, President First National Bank, 
Great Bend. 

Vice-President—L. H. Wutrekunter, Vice-President Wulfekuhler 
State Bank, Leavenworth. 

Secretarv—W. W. Bowman 

Treasurer—L. E. MERGEN, 
Beloit. 


Topeka. 


Cashier German National Bank, 


KENTUCKY—Onreanizep 1891. 

President—J. M. Stott, President First & City National Bank, 
Lexington. 

Secretarv—Arcu B. Davis, American National Bank Building, 
Louisville. 

Treasurer—Henry D. Ormssy, Cashier National Bank of Ken- 
tucky, Louisville. 
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LOUISIANA—Orcanizep 1900. 


President—L. M. Poot, Vice-President Hibernia Bank & Trust 
_ Company, New Orleans. 

W. Botton, President Rapides Bank, Alex- 
andria, 

Secretary—L. O. Brovussarp, Bank of Abbeville, 
Abbeville. 

Treasurer—ArtHuR T. Kaun, Vice-President Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport. 


President 


MAINE—Onraganizep 1900. 


President—SumMner C. Parcuer, President 
_ Savings Institution, Saco. 
Vice-President—Ernest J. Eppy, Vice-President 
Fidelity Trust Company, Portland. 


Saco & Biddeford 


and Cashier 


Secretary—E. S. Kennarp, Cashier Rumford National Bank, 
Rumford, 

Treasurer—Gerorce A. Sarrorp, Treasurer Kenduskeag Trust 
Company, Bangor. 

MARYLAND—Onrcanizep 1896. 

President—Grorce R. Geur, Cashier First National Bank, 


Westminster. 
Vice-President—Harvey L. Cooper, 
Bank, Denton, 
Secretary —Cuartes Hann, Assistant 
Mechan-cs National Bank, Baltimore. 
Treasurer—WiL.1AM Marriott, Cashier Western National Bank, 
Baltimore. 


President Denton National 


Cashier Merchants- 


MASSACHUSETTS—Onrcanizep 1905. 


President—Ratru P. Atpen, Cashier Springfield National Bank, 
Springfield. 

Vice-President—Asuton L. Carr, Vice-President and Treasurer 
State Street Trust Company, Boston. 

Secretary—Grorce W. Hype, Asst. Cashier First National Bank, 


Boston. 
Treasurer—J. H. Grrrorp, Cashier Merchants National Bank, 
Salem. 
1887. 
President,—A. G. Buisnopr, President Genesee County Savings 


Sank, Flint. 
First Vice-President—W. J. Gray, Vice-President First and Old 
Detroit National Bank, Detroit. 
Second Vice-President—F. W. Bratr, President Union Trust Co., 
Detroit. 
Secretary—Mrs. H, M. Brown, 1313 Ford Building Detroit. 
Treasurer—R. A. Pacxarp, Cashier Commercial Bank, Menomi- 
nee. 


1887. 


President—O. W. LunpsteNn, President 
Hutchinson, 

Vice-President—HENRY VON DER WEYER, 
chants National Bank, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Grorce H. Ricuarps, 611 Bank of Commerce Build- 

ing, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—J. J. Ponsrorp, Cashier State Bank of Watertown, 
Watertown. 


MISSISSIPPI—Orcanizep 1889. 

sina as J. Hicu, Cashier Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Tupelo. 

Vice-President—IJ. A. Banpt, Vice-President First National Bank, 
Gulfport. 

Secretary—T. H. Dickson, 

Treasurer —E. P. Peacock, Cashier Bank of Clarksdale, Clarks- 
dale. ' 


Bank of Hutchinson, 


Vice-President Mer- 


MISSOURI—Onreanizep 1891. 

President—W. C. Gorpon, 
Marshall. 

Vice-President—THORNTON Cooke, Vice-President Fidelity Trust 
Company, Kansas City. 

Secretary—-W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

Treasurer—W. B. Sanrorp, resident 
pany, Springfield. 

Assistant Secretary—E. P, Neer, Sedalia. 


Cashier Farmers Savings Bank, 


Holland Banking Com- 


MONTANA—OnrGANIZED 1904. 


President—C. C. Swinporne, Cashier Daly Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Butte. 

BoGart, Union Bank & 
Trust Company, Helena. — 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. V. Arwarp, Cashier Commercial National 
Bank, Great Falls. 


Vice-President 


NEBRASKA—Onrcanizep 1890. 


President—Jesse C. McNisu, President First National Bank, 
Wisner. 
Secretary—Witt1am B. Hvucues, Manager Omaha Clearing 


House, Omaha. 
Treasurer—T. L. Davis, Cashier First National Bank, Omaha. 
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1908. 

President—C. Foote, Bank 
Fallon. 

Vice-President—Moses: REINHART, President Winnemucca State 
Bank, Winnemucca. 

Secretary—J. W., Davey, Asst. Secretary Reno Clearing House 
Association, Reno. 

Treasurer—J. T. Goop1n, Cashier First National Bank, Lovelocks. 


Cashier Churchill County 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Onreanizep 1913. 


President—Freperick W. Sawyer, Vice-President and Cashier 
Souhegan National Bank, Milford. 
Secretary—Harry L. Appiton, Cashier 

_. Bank, Manchester. 
Treasurer—BeErnarp Q. Bonp, Cashier Norway 
Bank, Rochester. 


Merchants National 


Plains Savings 


NEW JERSEY—Onrcanizep 1903. 


President—Epwarp S. Pierson, President Greenville Banking & 

__ Trust Company, Jersey City. 

Vice-President—Joun D. Everitt, 

_ National Bank, Orange. 

Secretary—Wi1LL1AM J. Fietp Secretary and Treasurer Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Jersey City. 

Treasurer—WILLIAM CHAMBERS, President Vineland Trust Com- 
pany, Vineland. 


President Orange National 


NEW MEXICO—Oreanizep 1905. 


President—J. B. Hernpon, President State National Bank, 

Albuquerque. 

Vice-President—Joun Corsett, President Bank of Deming, 
Deming. 

Secretary—J. C. Curistensen, Raton. 

Treasurer—Jacxson AGeE, Cashier American National Bank, 
Silver City. 

NEW YORK—Onrcanizep 1894. 

President—Joun A. Ktoeprer, President Union Stock Yards 


3ank, Buffalo. 

Smytue, President Gramatan Na- 
tional Bank, Bronxville. 

Secretary—WI Lui1AM J. Henry, 11 Pine Street, New York City. 

Treasurer—F. L. Barnes, Cashier National Bank of Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Onrcanizep 1897. 


President—J. L. ARMFIELD, President 
Thomasville. 

Vice-Presidents—W. S. BLAKENEY, Monroe; W. B. Drake, Jr., 
Raleigh; James A. Gray, Jr., Winston-Salem. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Witi1am A. Hunt, Cashier Citizens Bank, 
Henderson. 


Bank of Thomasville, 


NORTH DAKOTA—Onrcanizep 1903. 


D. McCurntocx, President Merchants Bank, 

ugby. 

Vice-President—J. E. Pueran, President First National Bank, 
Bowman. 

Secretary—W,. C, Macrappen, Fargo. 

Treasurer—C, W. Cashier 
Jottineau, 


Bottineau County Bank, 


1891. 

President—O. N. Sams, 
Hillsboro, 

Vice-President—A. E. Apams, 
Youngstown. 

Secretarv—S. B. Ranxtn, President Bank of South Charleston, 
South Charleston. Office of the Association, 805 Wyandotte 
Building, Columbus. 

Treasurer—W. L. Lams, Asst. Cashier National Bank of Com- 
merce, Toledo. 


Bank, 


First National Bank, 


President Merchants National 


President 


OKLAHOMA—Onrcan1zeEp 1897. 


President—T. H. Dwyer, President Chickasha National Bank, 
Chickasha. 
Vice-President—L, E. 
Bank, Bartlesville. 
Secretary—C. K. BoarpMan, 213 Mercantile Building, Oklahoma. 
Treasurer—Joun A. Hott, Cashier Farmers State Bank, Gage. 


Cashier Bartlesville National 


OREGON—OnrGanizep 1905. 
President—J. M. Poorman, Cashier Bank of Woodburn, Wood- 


urn. 
Vice-President—F. L. Mryers, Cashier Le Grande National Bank, 
Le Grande. 


Secretary—J. L. Hartman, Hartman & Thompson, Bankers, 
Portland. 

Treasurer—Witut1am G. Tate, President First National Bank, 
Tillamook. 
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1894. 
P. Passmore, Vice-President and Cashier Franklin 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Vice-President—J. W. BausMAN, President Farmers Trust 
Secretary—D. S. Koss, Cashier First National Bank, Tyrone. 
Treasurer—C. J. Nieman, Cashier First National Bank, Leech- 
burg. 


RHODE ISLAND—Oreanizep 1915, 
President—Witt1am P, Goopwin, Treasurer Peoples Savings 
Bank, Providence. _ 
Vice-President—S. P. Cooxe, President Producers National 
Secretary—E. A. Havens, Asst. Cashier Mechanics National 

Bank, Providence. 
Treasurer—Henry L. Witcox, Cashier National Bank of Com- 
merce, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—OrGanizep 1901. | 
President—Joun W. Simpson, Vice-President Central National 
Bank, Spartanburg. 
Vice-President—Ira B. Duntapr, Vice-President and Cashier 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Rock Hill. | 
Secretary-Treasurer—JULIEN C. Rocers, Cashier First National 

Bank, Flerence. 


SOUTH 1886. 

President--N. Franxuin, President First National Bank, 
Deadwood. 
Vice-President—J. B. Lamsertson, Cashier Sioux Falls Savings 

Bank, Sioux Falls. 
Secretary—J. E. Piatt, President Security Bank, Clark. 
Treasurer—R. E. Cone, President James Valley Bank, Huron. 


TENNESSEE—Onrcanizep 1890. 

President—Samuet T. Jones, President Bank of Sweetwater, 
Sweetwater. 

Vice-Presidents—A. B. Crovucu, Johnson City; Emory Kim- 

prouGH, Clarksville; W. T. Wrtt1amson, Mason. 


¢ 


Secretary—F. M, Mayrietp, Nashville. 
Treasurer—C, E. Taytor, Cashier Ducktown Banking Company, 
Ducktown. 


1885. 

President—JoseruH Hurscu, Vice-President Corpus Christi Na- 
tional Bank, Corpus Christi. 

Vice-Presidents—Aucust De Zavata, Houston; R. K. Mrs, 
Laredo; R. J. Eckuarpt, Taylor; C. M. Campspett, Temple; 
J. W. Murcuison, Athens; L. L. Surecp, Santa Anna; F 
H. SuHerwoop, Fort Worth. 

Treasurer—cL, A. Fisx, Cashier Amarillo Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Amarillo. 
ng Secretary—Mtiss Lypta Littman, Dallas. 


President—M. S. Browninc, President First National Bank, 
Ogden. 
st Vice-President—Joun Pincreer, President Merchants Bank- 
Salt Lake City. 


Second Vice-President—Georce E. Wuuitmore, Cashier First 
National Bank, Nephi. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. E, Sueparp, Cashier Cache Valley Bank- 


ing Company, Logan. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS HOLD 
MOST SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association held at Grand Rapids July 27, 
28 and 29 was the best attended and most successful in 
its history. Besides an excellent program the visitors 
enjoyed the superb hospitality of the Grand Rapids 
bankers, which was manifested through the complete 
arrangements made for the comfort of the delegates 
at the Pantlind—the best hotel in Michigan—and for 
their entertainment, which included luncheons, auto- 
mobile rides, a dinner dance, etc. 


President Charles H. Bender made a splendid pre- 
siding officer and gave the association a meaty presi- 
dential address. The efficient secretary, Mrs. H. M. 
Brown, presented a report showing the excellent prog- 
ress of the association, with a membership to cate of 
628. All the reports were printed in pamphlet form 
for easy perusal. 
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VERMONT—Onreanizep 1909. 


President—H. M. McFartanp, Vice-President Lamoille County 
National Bank, Hyde Park. 


Vice-President—H. G. Wooprurr, Director National Bank of 
Orange County, Chelsea. 


Secretary—C. S. Wesster, Treasurer Barton Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Barton. 


Treasurer—D, L. Wetts, Cashier First National Bank, Orwell. 


VIRGINIA—OrGan1zEp 1893. 


President—C. E. Tirrany, President Fauquier National Bank, 
Warrenton, 


Vice-President—E. B. Spencer, Cashier National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke. 


Secretary—WaLker Scott, Cashier Planters Bank, Farmville. 


Treasurer—-Jutien H. Hitt, Cashier National State & City 
Bank, Richmond. 


W ASHINGTON—Onraeanizep 1899. 


President—-Rosert Moopy, Vice-President First National Bank, 
Everett. 


Vice-President—H. C. Lucas, Vice-President Yakima Trust 
Company, North Yakima. 

Secretary—W. H. Martin, Cashier Pioneer National Bank, 
Ritzville. 


Treasurer—N. B. Hannay, Vice-President First National Bank, 
Mount Vernon, 


WEST VIRGINIA—Onreanizep 1895. 

President—R. E. Tarsott, Cashier Citizens National . Bank, 
Philippi. 

Vice-President—A. B. C. Bray, Cashier First National Bank, 
Ronceverte. 


Secretary-Treasurer—JoserpH S. Hirt, Cashier National City 
Bank, Charleston. 


1892. 


President—S. M. Situ, Cashier Merchants & Savings Bank, 
Janesville. 


Vice-President—J. R. Wueeter, Cashier Farmers & Merchants 
Unien Bank, Columbus. 


Secretary—Georce D. Bartiett, 408 Pahst Ruilding, Milwaukee. 


is J. Jamugson, .Cashier First National Bank, Shulls- 
urg. 


WYOMING—Onreanizep 1908, 


President—JaMes M. Rumsey, President Stock Growers Na- 
tional Bank, Rawlins. 


Vice-President—SuMNER Mutter, Cashier Pine Bluffs State 
Bank, Pine Bluffs. 


Secretary—Harry B. Henperson, Cashier Wyoming Trust & 
Savings Bank, Cheyenne. 


Treasurer—B. C. Hart, President Pioneer Trust & Savings 
Bank, Basin. 


Addresses were made by Senator William Alden 
Smith, Hal H. Smith, attorney for the association, “The 
Banker and the New Politics”; W. J. Gray of the First 
and Old Detroit National Bank; Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
General Secretary of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; Senator J. W. Weeks of Massachusetts, “Some 
of the Functions of Government and Business”; Gov- 
ernor Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, “Michigan— 
Its Advantages”; Dr. Eben Mumford, Lansing, State 
Agricultural College, “Business Management of the 
Farm”; F. E. Balmer, University Farm, St. Paul, “The 
County Farm Agent”; and Charles J. Monroe of South 
Haven, “Horticultural Interests of Michigan.” 

The following officers were elected: President, 
A. G. Bishop, president Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint; first vice-president, W. J. Gray, vice-president 
First and Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit; second 
vice-president, F. W. Blair, president Union Trusi 
Company, Detroit; secretary, H. M. Brown, Detroit 
(re-elected) ; treasurer, R. A. Packard, cashier Com- 
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mercial Bank, Menominee; attorney, Hal H. Smith, 
Detroit (re-elected). 

At a meeting of the members of the American 
Bankers Association in Michigan the following were 
elected: Member Executive Council, B. F. Davis, 
president City National Bank, Lansing; Vice-President 
for Michigan, J. H. Rice, president Houghton National 
Bank, Houghton; member Nominating Committee, 
W. H. Anderson, president Fourth National Bank, 
Grand Rapids; alternate, Dudley E. Waters, president 
Grand Rapids National City Bank, Grand Rapids. 

One of the unusual features of the many arranged 
for the entertainment of the visitors was a telephone 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds 
in San Francisco. For over an hour messages went 
back and forth between Michigan and California. 
Through this means the voice of James K. Lynch, 
Vice-President of the American Bankers Association, 
was heard in Grand Rapids with Mr. Lynch nearly 
three thousand miles away. ° 

Particular mention should be given to the entertain- 
ment for the ladies, which included luncheons, a special 
dinner at the Peninsular Club, entertainment at the 
Automobile Club, automobile rides, dancing, etc. 


FINE PROGRESS SHOWN BY 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association, held at Milwaukee July 14 
and 15, was not only the largest and most interesting 
in its history, but showed as well that the association 
has. been making splendid strides in growth of mem- 
bership work accomplished. Only nineteen 
banks are now outside the fold, the present member- 
ship being 868. The agricultural commission of the 
association had a year of great activity and a big grain 
contest exhibit for the whole state is planned for the 
mid-winter. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. M. Smith, cashier Merchants and Savings 
Bank, Janesville; vice-president, J. R. Wheeler, presi- 
dent Farmers and Merchants Union Bank, Columbus; 
treasurer, C. E. Gibson, cashier First National Bank, 
Clintonville. 

At a meeting of members of the American Bankers 
Association H. A. Moehlenpah, cashier Citizens Bank, 
Clinton, was elected a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil; S. H. Smith, cashier Merchants and Savings Bank, 
Janesville, was elected vice-president for Wisconsin, 
and Earle Pease, vice-president First National Bank 
of Grand Rapids, member cf the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS HEAR 
TALK ON RURAL CREDITS 


The annual convention of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, held June 29 and 30 at St. Paul, was at- 
tended by several hundred more people than at any 


and in 
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previous meeting and was a success in every way. F, 
W. Thompson, president of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, addressed the gather- 
ing on “Rural Credits.” He said there was no need 
for additional machinery for making farm mortgages, 

The following officers were elected: President, 0. 
W. Lundsten, president Bank of Hutchinson, Hutchin- 
son; vice-president, Henry Von der Weyer, vice-presi- 
dent Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; secretary, 
George H. Richards, Minneapolis (re-elected) ; treas- 
urer, J. J. Ponsford, treasurer State Bank of Water- 
town, Watertown (re-elected). 

A meeting of members of the American Bankers 
Association in Minnesota was held at which the fol- 
lowing elections took place: Member of the Execu- 
tive Council, Edgar L. Mattson, president Scandinavian 
American National Bank, Minneapolis; vice-president 
for Minnesota, M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State 
Bank, Olivia; member Nominating Committee, A. A, 
Crane, vice-president First and Security National Bank, 
Minneapolis; alternate, H. A. Baldwin, president First 
National Bank, Redwood Falls. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


The anzual West Virginia 
Bankers Association was held July 15 and 16 at White 
Sulphur Springs. There was an excellent attendance, 
and President H. W. Chadduck in his annua! ad Jress 
touched on important topics affecting the bankers, espe- 
Federal Reserve Act and _ its 
Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 


convention of the 


cially the operations. 


President, R. E. Talbott, cashier First National 
Bank of Phillipi; vice-president, A. B. C. Bray, cashier 
First National Bank of Ronceverte; secretary and 
treasurer, Joseph S. Hill, cashier Charleston National 
3ank of Charleston (re-elected). 


Vermont (Summer meeting) 


Aug. 16 
18-19 Colorado 
18-20 


Greeley 
Am. Inst. of Banking.San Francisco, Cal. 
31-Sept. 1 Wyoming Casper 
Sept. 3-4 Montana Glacier National Park 
6-10 Amer. Bankers Assn...... Seattle, Wash. 

20-22 Investment Bankers Assn....Denver, Col. 
Frankfort 
Ind‘anapolis 

Joliet 

Roswell 

Castle Hot Springs 
National Association of Bank Super- 
visors Olympia, Wash. 
Bankers Associa- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


§-7 Kentucky 
12-13 Indiana 
14-15 Illinois 
Date not decided. 
Date not decided. 
Mortgage 


Date not decided. Farm 


| 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
| MARIAN R. GLENN, LIBRARIAN 
COUNTRY BANKS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
From the articles and addresses which have ap- “Federal Reserve Bulletin,” v. 1, p. 66. June, 
peared in print on the relation of the country banks to 1915.) 
the Federal Reserve System the following have been Jameson, David—The non-borrowing country bank. 


selected to indicate the nature of the Library’s loan 

material on that subject: 

Bruton, J. F—Federal Reserve Act—its effect on coun- 
try banks. (In “North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion Proceedings,” p. 83. 1914.) (In “Financier,” 
y. 104, p. 183. July 18, 1914.) 

Bryant, L. J—The country bank and the new system. 
(In “St. Banker,” v. ll, p. 16. January, 
1915.) 

Calwell, C. $.—Relations of country banks to their 
city correspondent under the Federal Reserve Act. 
(In “Georgia Bankers Association Proceedings,” p 
88. 1914.) 

Conway, Thomas.—Probable changes in the assets of 
member banks under the Federal Reserve Act. (In 
“Financial Age,” v. 29, p. 982. June 6, 1914.) 

Finsthwaite, Frank—What does the Federal Reserve 
Act offer to the country banker? (In “Money and 
Commerce,” v. 25, p. 14. April 10, 1915.) 

Freeland, WW. C.—Country banks and rediscounts. (In 
“Coast Banker,” v. 14, p. 272. April, 1915.) 

Glass, G. W.—Reserve city bank and the country bank. 
({n “Texas Bankers’ Record,” v. 4, p. 26. March, 
1915.) 

Harding, W. G. P.—Federal reserve benefits to the 
smaller banks; address before the Texas Bankers 
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1792. May 29, 1915.) (In 
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CREDIT AND ACCOUNTING 


The plan of the new Federal Trade Commission to 
improve the credit standing of business men by stand- 
ardizing accounting systems, suggests that bankers who 
have not had time to keep up with changes and improve- 
ments being made in the forms of credit statements 
and the literature dealing with their analysis may be 
glad to have attention again called to the fact that the 
Library has an interesting loan connection of articles 
on those subjects. 

The Library also has the following books on gen- 
eral accounting: 

Dickinson, A. L.—Accounting practise and procedure. 
Esquerré, P. J—Applied theory of accounts. 
Hatfield, H. R—Modern accounting. 


(In A. B. A. Journal-Bulletin, v. 7, p. 358. 
ber, 1914.) 
King, C. L—Country banks and reserves; address be- 
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fore the Virginia Bankers Association. (In 
“Financial Age,” v. 31, p. 987. June 19, 1915.) 


(In “Axnerican Banker,” v. 80, p. 2182. July 3, 1915. 

Lynch, J. K.—Changes in banking practise suggested 
by the operation of the Federal Reserve System. 
(In “Trust Companies Magazine,” v. 20, p. 11. 
January, 1915.) 

McKee, H. S.-—-Will the Federal Reserve System help 
the country banks? (In “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle.” v. 100, p. 697. February, 27, 1915.) 
(In “Financier,” v. 105, p. 571. February 27, 1915.) 

Sams, O. N.—The Federal Reserve System and the 
country banks. (In “American Banker,” v. 80, p. 
390. January 30, 1915.) 

Schryver, R. H.—How the rural banks may be bene- 
fited by the Federal Reserve Bank. (In “Financial 
Age,” v. 31, p. 1106. July 3, 1915.) 

Sprague, O. M. W.—The Federal Reserve System and 


the country banks; address before the Missouri 
Bankers Association. (In “St. Louis Banker,” v. 
11, p. 16. June, 1915.) 


“United States Investor’—Editorial: The banks claim 
that thus far the Federal Reserve Act has been a 
source of loss to them. (In v. 26, p. 434. March 
13, 1915.) 


Montgomery, R. H.—Auditing theory and practise. 
Moxey, E. P.—Principles of factory cost keeping. 
Sprague, C. E.-Accountancy of investment. 
Stockwell, H. G—Net worth and the balance sheet. 
Wildman, J. 


R.—Principles of accounting. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
American Industrial Opportunity. May, 1915. 
Resources — Employment and unemployment — 
Necessary readjustments—Foreign trade. 
America’s interests as affected by the European war 
July, 1915. 
America’s international trade as affected by the 
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European war—Relations of the United States Nearing, Scott—Income: an examination of the re- 
with Central and South America as affected by turns for services rendered and from property 
the European war—America’s financial position as owned in the United States. 1915. , 
affected by the European war—American neutral- Noble, H. G. S—The New York Stock Exchange ; 
ity and the European war. eile of 1914 Se in the 
Blanton, B. H.—Credit, its principles and practise. 1915. ; 
Credit office routine—Credit information and pro- 
tection—The collection department—Insolvency. 
Note: Of more interest to the commercial than to 


Taussig, F. W.—Some aspects of the tariff question. 
1915. 


Universal Portland Cement Company—Collection of 


the bank credit man, but contains a chapter on books and pamphlets on Concrete Silos—Concrete 
bank credit. for the Farmer—Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


Hoag, C. G.—A theory of interest. 1914. —Concrete in the Barnyard—Small Concrete 


King, W. I.—Wealth and income of the people of the Bridges and Culverts—Concrete in cold weather. 
United States. 1915. Note: Useful for loaning to farmer patrons of 


MacGregor, T. D—Book of thrift; why and how to banks. 
save and what to do with your savings. 1915. Withers, Hartley—Poverty and waste. 1914. 
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Arthur Bloomquist, 
Elmer B. Bradbury, 
C. A. Brockhouse, 
Wm. E. Estes, 

Earl C. Eubanks, 
Lloyd Garrett, 
George J. Gillman, 
Porter Hansen, 
Herman L. Larson, 
J. B. McCarter, 
Lloyd A. McMillan, 


D. Carey Borden, 
John C. Borden, 
E. I. Brown, 

C. H. Edmunds, 
W. E. Luttrell, 


Hugh W. Martin. 


S. H. Whitney. 


H. R. Coffman, 
J. C. Conway, 
R. E. Cornish, 


M. E. Darrison. 


Joseph E. Berg. 


H. E. Allen, 

Leo S. Chandler, 
A. S. Forman, 
H. C. Hurst, 

P. W. Lacy, 


John T. Bate, 
Wm. Borgerding, 
Chas. C. Carter, 
E. A. Converse, 
H. L. Earley, 


S. I. Chittenden. 


George B. Snider. 


F. H. Kirchhoffer. 


L. W. Stover. 


Carl Anderson, 
George Anson, 
Jos. A. Auchter, 
F. E. Bachhuber, 
E. J. Bauer, 

C. W. Brew, 
Lewis N. Cook, 

J. H. Daggett, 
Paul C. Danielsen, 
H. J. Dreher, 
John B. Greenwald, 
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Louis M. Pence, 
W. H. Potts, 

I. De Sage, 

H. A. Schnierle, 
Jerome Thralls, 
L. H. Walden, 

F. H. Warner, 
Wm. H. West, 
Frank W. Wilson, 
George A. Winters, 
John F. Young. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


W. D. Pettigrew, 
Z. J. Shriver, 
E. Roy Tatum, 
H. L. Vance. 


LEEps, N. D. 


Le SuEuR CENTER, MINN. 


LitTLE Rock, ARK. 


T. W. Kirkwood, 
F. W. Niemeyer, 
E. R. Snead. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
LONGMONT, COL. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


E. G. MeWilliam, 
S. W. Murray, 

W. H. Thomson, 
Edward H. Wallace. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


L. W. Eggers, 
V. F. Kimbel, 
C. H. McKeldin, 
A. G. Stith. 


MALonge, N. Y. 


MARBLE Mo. 
MEDICINE LAKE, WASH. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Dwight M. Armstrong, 


Lawrence C. Humes. 
MILLHEIM, Pa. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Elmer O. Perschbacher, 
George D. Prentice, 
J. H. Puelicher, 

S. R. Quaden, 
Chester D. Raney, 
C. N. Reed, 

Kurt J. Reif, 

R. H. Reiherzer, 
H. W. Roehr, 

A. J. Salentine, 

A. W. Scheer, 
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W. H. Hasse, 
Carl Jeske, 

N. W. Kellogg, 
J. L. Kennedy, 


Cc. G. Lawler, 


D. T. Leisk, 
Otto N. Ludwig, 
Wm. M. Metzker, 
J. F. Miesbauer, 
Jos. C. Moser, 
Frank T. Nicolai, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N. B. Armstrong, 
C. B. Brombach, 
Ernest H. Browne, 
George H. Carlson, 
H. C. Core, 

I. F. Cotton, 
Charles L. Erickson, 
S. J. Fitzsimmons, 
Clayton E. Griswold, 
T, J. Haas, 

Arthur W. Hauge, 
I. Leslie Heidel, 
David L. Johnson, 
Evan M. Johnson, 
R. H. Kenyon, 
Walter M. Loberg, 
Frank J. Muleahy, 
Jos. E. McGuigan, 


ALA. 


Arthur C. Tonsmeire. 


Moscow, IDAHO. 


Emery N. Clark. 


Mount Erie, 


Leonard Carson. 
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Edward Schranz, Jr., 
Christie Sherman, 

J. G. Swift, 

W. A. Swift, 

Walter A. Teipel, 
Alfred G. Trimberger, 
Hans Ungrodt, 

H. H. Van Male, 
Alexander Wall, 

D. Claude Roberts, 

J. Edgar Robertson. 


John G. Maclean, 
Elmore J. Olson, 
Roger W. Peavey, 
C. A. Peterson, 

E. A. Ripley, 
Carroll H. Rose. 
Roy A. Thies, 
Clinton E. Searle, 
Arthur V. Smith, 
J. C. Smith, 

H. W. Stanchfield, 
Geo. Struthers, 
Dalbert Sussmilch, 
L. E. Wakefield, 
Gray Warren, 
James E. Williams, 
Levi E. Younggren. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


W. R. Anderson, 
Bradley Curry, 
J. H. Dillard, 
G. H. Donaldson, 
Andrew C. Dorris, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Harry I. Parkhurst. 


New ORLEANS, La. 


Kenner S. Baetjer, 
Jos. L. Benton, 
Victor L. Bernard, 
M. G. Bernadas, 
Fritz Borgemeister, 
Robert E. Byrne, 
Stephen S. Byrne, 
John Dane, 

Jos. E. Douglas, 
Richard G. Fitzgerald, 
Harry Hardie, 

R. S. Hecht, 


New York, N. Y. 


A. F. Albro, 
Newton D. Alling, 
Gustav S. Auer, 
Louis Auperin, 

A. F. Babcock, 
K. L. Baker, 


J. M. Flanigen, 
John J. Heflin, 
John Morcombe, 
C. R. Puryear. 


Ronald F. Junker, 

C. A. Lamberton, Jr., 
Edward F. LeBreton, 
Felix Lloveras, 

Wm. McCay. 

Wm. B. Machado, 

F. F. Michon, 

Walter F. Mulledy, 
R. H. Palfrey, 

Robt. J. Palfrey, 
Frank L. Ramos, 
Edward A. Saucier. 


A. Kunzinger, 

P. Kunzinger, Jr., 
John Kurth, 

John Kunkel, 

F. I. Ketcham, 
E: W. J. Koch, 
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Chas. A. Balthazar, 
A. M. Barrett, 

Theo. Barthen, 

M. F. Bauer, 

W. C. Becker, 

Louis Behr, 

Andrew A. Benton, 
J. B. Birmingham, 
Gus Bottner, Jr., 
Harry C. Bock, 
Walter F. Bowhay, 
R. W. Brett, 

J. A. Broderick, 

S. J. Brooks, 

F. J. Brown, 

Cc. F. Bruder, Jr., 
Royden C. Bryan, 
Cyril Burch, 
Oldrich A. Burian, 
John A. Burns, 
Robert C. Barton, 
Cc. V. Bohenna, 
Frederick T. Bolan, 
Henry E. Burr, 

C. H. Caldwell, 

E. Cammann, Jr., 
Clarence W. Capes, 
Chas. W. Cary, 
Dudley J. Casterline, 
Newton G. Chase, 
0. H. Cheney, 

Percy M. Christie, 
8S. C. E. Clayton, 
Wm. Clements, 

F. I. Collins, 
Richard Colon, Jr., 
T. J. Connellan, 
Wm. H. Conover, 
Wm. A. Conway, 
Herman G, Cooperman, 
A. J. Cort, 

Robert R. Covert, 
John S. Creighton, 
David M. Cross, 

H. D. Davis, 

Harry P. Davis, 
Rodney Dean, 

A. D. Deininger, 

BE. A. Deitch, 
Harold DeVoe, 
Alexander B. Dewar, 
W. I. Dey, 

Wm. Dietrich, 
Ernest K. Dimock, 
Russell C. Doeringer, 
Harry C. Dumper, 


Arthur C. Dunckelmann, 


B. T. Dunham, 

C. L. Dunkle, 

C. B. Egan, 

P. J. Ebbott, 

O. W. Eggleston, Jr., 
F. W. Ellsworth, 


L. E. LeBar, 

Geo. F. Lacombe, 
Cc. B. LaRue, 

kK. H. Lewis, 

L. C. Lewis, 
Frank Liebermann, 
Wm. J. Liebertz, 
H. V. Lohmann, 
W. J. Littell, 
Edgar D. Losee, 
Samuel Ludlow, Jr., 
Frank R. Lynn, 
Robt. J. Lyon, Jr., 
Percy H. Long, 
Jos. McDonough, 
W. H. McHugh, 

S. R. Mackey, 
Wm. H. Maeder, 
H. J. Martin, 

H. H. Martin, 
James C. Martine, 
A. J. May, 

I. H. Meehan, 

C. H. Meredith, 
Edwin Merrill, 
Carl E. Meyer, 

W. Meyer, 

B. S. Miller, 

E. J. Moore, 

Wm. H. Morrison, Jr., 
J. A. Neilson, 
Fred. T. Nussbaum, 
L. H. Ohlrogge, 
Chas. Oktavec, 

D. O. Palmer, 

L. S. Patterson, 
W. L. Peel, 

Chas. J. Pfister, 
H. Pierce, 

W. E. Pierson, 
Wm. F. Ploch, 
Geo. Preston, 

H. M. Priest, 

T. A. Pyterman, 
Wm. S. Quincy, 

EK. J. Reichert, 
Robt. E. Rew, 
Wm. L. Rhoades, 
Frank C. Riggs, 
A. G. Roberts, 
Jas. D. Robertson, 
Chas. W. Robinson, 
Harry Rode, 

L. N. Roe, 

John Roeder, 

R. J. Romlein, 
Wm. M. Rosendale, 
Wm. A. Ross, 

J. E. Rovensky, 
A. B. Rowland, 
Arthur F. L. Rueffer, 
Thos. H. Ryan, 

E. K. Satterly, 
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August Emke, 

E. H. Ensall, 
Charles J. Fetterer, 
Chas. Feuerstein, 
S. K. Fischer, 
Guion H. Fountain, 
S. B. Friend, 

T. Fritz, 

Louis Fuhr, 

Thos. B. Furman, 
Henry Goldberg, 
Frank A. Godwin, 
B. P. Gooden, 

A. B. Gordinier, 
Clemens Grafe, 
Herbert Grane, 
Chas. Louis Gray, 
Robert Gray, 
Samuel Grierson, 
C. W. Griffin, 
Henry Hamm, Jr., 
Jos. F. Hammond, 
V. F. Hann, 

Jos. W. Hanson, 
J. M. Harding, 
Wm. Hauck, 

L. B. Hayward, 
Wm. C. Heinkel, 
Earl M. Hersh, 

J. L. Holian, 
Victor B. Hermans, 
Roy G. Holt, 

G. A. Hurst, 

W. C. Hutton, 

W. N. Hyne, 

H. H. Irish, 

Wm. H. Isaac, 

A. F. Johnson, 
Clarence D. Johnson, 
F. M. Johnson, 

J. Pettaway Johnson, 
H. T. Jones, 

O. R. Judd, 

BE. F. Jung, 

R. P. Kavanagh, 
Harry V. Kelly, 
G. P. Kennedy, 
Fred. I. Kent, 
Geo. A. Kinney, 
W. H. Koniffin, 
Harry Knox, 

E. M. Koelbel, 
Harold Koster, 

C. A. Kramer, 

L. A. Kraushaar, 
Ernest Kretz, 


A. W. Sauer, 

H. I. Sayers, 

L. F. Schaefer, 
Henry E. Schaper, 
W. Schenck, 

Geo. M. Schlicht, 
Otto P. Schmalzl, 
Wm. Schmidt, 
Chas. H. Schoch, 
John Schubert, 
Edw. W. Schwiebert, 
Irving V. Scott, 

A. A. Seegers, 

G. R. W. Seller, 
W. G. Seymour, 
Chas. Shier, 
Edward Simpson, 
D. V. Skidmore, 
W. E. R. Slattery, 
A. T. Slawson, 
Chas. E. Spiegel, 
James M. Squier, 
A. C. Steffan, 
Henry C. Steinau, 
Samuel J. Sterritt, 
M. Sturges, 

A. G. Swan, 

Geo. J. Taylor, 

R. W. Taylor, 

H. L. Tepe, 

John H. Thompson, 
William Thompson, 
Charles O. Tittle, 
Frank M. Totten, 
E. F. Traumann, 
G. T. Troutman, 
Frank Tully, 
Warne J. Tyler, 
Edw. Vanderpoel, 
W. M. Van Deusen, 
C. N. Van Deventer, 
Wm. E. Walker, 
Geo. W. Walsh, 

F. S. Wandall, 

C. B. Watkins, 

A. Howard Watson, 
Wm. D. Wheeler, 
H. A. Whitney, 

M. L. Wicks, 

L. F. Wigand, 

G. B. Williams, 
Wm. F. Wilson, 

A. T. Wolfe, 

I. H. Zeliff, 

R. E. Zimmerman, 


New Rocue tte, N. Y. 


G. Irving Elder. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


A. J. Anderson, 
E. L. Buzzell, | 
A. E. Caldwell, 
F. Caudle, 


Carl T. Hoos, 
John S. Killam, 
Geo. W. Ludlow, 
H. A. Merrill, 
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OAKLAND 
Frank M. Cerini, 
R. L. Chamberlin, 
C. J. Crary, 
John Davidson, 
kX. W. Genberg, 
John E. Gustafson, 
L. H. Heacock, 
C. H. Hillhouse, 


Continued, 

G. C. Pettygrove, 
S. C. Scott, 

C. J. Shepherd, 
Leslie R. Smith, 
M. A. Wallin, 
John F. Waters, 
L. J. Younce. 


ORANGE, VA. 


Carl W. Grim. 


Peoria, ILL. 


Harold L. Harsch. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A. L. Aff, 
R. C. Alexander, 
Wm. W. Allen, Jr., 
E. L. Allison, 
A. T. Andrews, 
Thos. Annesley, 
H. Carlton Antrim, 
A. S. Ashworth, 
T. W. Astbury, Jr., 
Raymond H. Bailey, 
Edw. C. Bell, 
F. H. Bendig, 
E. F. Benner, 
M. E. Benton, 
L. H. Birkmire, 
Jas. B. Borden, 
R. M. Brandriff, 
J. Ross Burhouse, 
D. Butler, 
F. Butler, 
Chas. B. Callinan, 
R. W. Campbell, 
Carl H. Chaffee, 
Jos. S. Clark, 
Emil Cloeren, 
Armitt H. Coate, 
W. C. Collier, 
Chas. B. Conn, 
J. Y. Conner, 
J. K. Cope, 
Hammon E. Coverdale, 
Arthur H. Craige, 
C. Chester Craig, 
David Craig, 
A. L. Crispen, 
S. M. Cunningham, Jr., 
Austin W. Davis, 
E. J. Davis, 
H. E. Deily, 
P. B. Detwiler, 
Frank J. Dillon, 
R. W. Dukes, 

. G. Dutton, 

. D. Eaches, 

. E. Effing, 

. H. Effing, 

. R. Elmer, 
C. B. Engle, 
Wn. S. Evans, 
Frank C. Eves, 


Claude Henderson, 
Chas. H. Henry, 
W. E. Hitchcock, 
H. W. Hogeland, 
J. R. Hogeland, 
Chas. R. Horton, 
J. T. A. Hosbach, 
A. W. Keeler, 
A. A. Keiser, 
E. Kindig, Jr., 
M. J. Klank, 
J. C. Knox, 
Harry Kollock, 
V. B. Kulp, 
A. W. Lang, 
W. R. Leute, 
G. W. Lichtenberger, 
F. Lloyd, 
A. R. McClelland, 
Donald S. McElhone, 
J. M. MeMillan, 
H. G. Mack, 
E. M. Mann, 
Jordan Mathews, 
E. N. Matsinger, 
Elwood W. Miller, 
J. L. Miller, 
J. Morris, 
John R. Naisby, 
W. A. Nickert, 
Chas. T. Patton, 
A. W. Pickford, 
Howard M. Potter, 
M. D. Reinhold, 
Adin P. Rich, 
William Rich, 
Robt. J. Richie, 
John R. Roberts, 
Stanley R. Root, 
. Rosenberger, 

. P. Rowland, 

. H. Runcie, 

. D. M. Ruth, 

. A. Ryan, 

. R. Satterthwaite, 

. W. Seattergood, 
Fred. E. Scheuerle, 
W. G. Scott, 
H. B. Shill, 
Philip N. Smedley, 
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A. H. Eyles, Jr., 
Harold B. Fagan, 
J. L. Farquhar, 
A. G. Felix, 
Jos. A. Felix, 
C. W. Fenninger, 
Geo. W. Fizell, 
C. Fox, 
J. Frank, 
A. Freeman, 
Walter P. French, 
R. U. Frey, 
Wm. G. Friedgen, 
Morton Frick, 
H. W. Funk, 

. Gamble, 

. Gillespie, 

. Haas, 

. Hall, 

. Hamer, 

. Harrison, 

. E. T. Hayes, 

. Hayes, 
N. T. Hayes, 


Thos. W. Smith, 

F. B. Snyder, 

J. Wilson Steinmetz, 
I. P. Stephens, 

M. W. Stevenson, 
F. A. Stickney, 
Robt. G. Taylor, 
Robt. G. Test, 

J. L. Thornton, 

KE. H. Thurman, 

W. R. Towers, 
Walter S. Townsend, 
Harry Traphoner, 
Chas. R. Weil, 

QO. Stuart White, 
A. H. Whittingham, 
A. L. Willouer, 

A. H. Wilson, 

bE. S. Wilson, 

M. J. Woerner, 

O. Wolcott, 

O. Howard Wolfe, 
John H. Wood. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J. Howard Arthur, 
John Aufderheide, 
S. V. Barton, 
A. G. Boal, 
H. 8S. Boyd, 
J. I. Buchanan, 
Cc. C. Burkhart, 
Samuel Carothers, 
James Carson, 
A. H. Copeland, 
E. S. Eggers, 
A. T. Eyler, 
John Grehofsky, Jr., 
Wm. G. Gundelfinger, 
. E. Hebrank, 
. O. Hill, 
. C. Jiles. 
. Edw. Johnson, 


Wm. J. Kerr, 

A. K. King, 

A. Korb, 
Geo. H. Leitch, 
John M. Luther, 
Andrew P. Martin, 
Cc. W. Orwig, 

W. E. Palmer, 
Robt. Patterson, 
Harry J. Peairs, 
H. B. Powell, Jr., 
A. W. Schreiber, 
A. B. Shaw, 
Samuel M. Shelly, 
P. S. Space, 

John H. Tawney, 
John DeM. Werts, 
Wm. F. Woestehoff. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Alexander, 

. Blohm, 

. Cable, 

. P. Caufield, 

T. E. Dooley, 
Geo. W. Gammie, 
Chas. F. Gleason, 
Frank S. Meagher, 
J. H. Miner, 
Ben W. Newell, 
A. B. Nordling, 


E. L. Ordemann, 
P. G. W. Pfeiffer, 
C. L. Philliber, 

C. B. Sewall, 

Leo Shapirer, 

A. R. Stringer, Jr., 
Fred. I. Weber, 
Thos. H. West, 
Theo. G. Williams, 
G. G. Wyld. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


E. D. Armstrong, 
G. H. Berry, 

C. A. Bryant, 

L. V. Elder, 
Walter F. Farrell, 
E. A. Havens, 
M. H. Hutton, 


H. M. Phillips, 
A. H. Poland, 
M. W. Pooler, 
W. A. Readio, 
F. A. Reynolds, 
R. C. Shaw, 

O. T. Sherman, 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Continued. 
J. H. Marshall, G. I. Tomey, 
Fay S. Mathewson, Richard IF. Whitehead, 
Harry C. Owen, A. O. Williams. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
George H. WKeesee. 
Ripon, WIs. 
H. W. Stelmaker. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Cc. W. Beerbower. 
RocuHEster, N. Y. 


R. C. Badger, C. F. Rothmeyer, 
H. G. Cheatham, B. J. Shaw, 
Harry L. Edgerton, IF. M. Simpson, 
L. L. Fuller, F. A. Smith, 


Frank S. Thomas, 
Fred. D. Whitney, 
Fay E. Wright. 


John Henderson, Jr., 
F. Mutschler, 
C. B. Nairn, 
Frank L. Nied, 
Rockaway, N. J. 
A. J. Yetter. 
Rosssure, OHIO. 
Albert W. Kehrer. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
W. E. Holmes, 


G. B, Lorenz, 


Cc. E. Gruhler, 
H. Fowler, 

L. E, Kenny, 

I. E. Mitchell, 
R. E. Lee, Jr., 
H. H. Robinson, 


H. D. McGuire, 
LAKE City, UTAH. 


Q. B. Kelly, 

Chas. R. Mabey, 
John E. Openshaw, 
Wn. T. Patrick, 
Ezra T. Stevenson. 


C. W. Lauppe, 
R. J. Mallett, 
D. A. Sherwin. 


T. W. Ball, 
Royal C. Barnes, 
Frank Beckwith, 
John W. Boud, 
Otto P. Hoebel, 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
John C. Mason. 


San FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


W. L, Landsborough, 


W. J. Bevan, 
Henry L. Clapp, 
H. M. Craft, 

J. S. Curran, 
H. L. Darton, 
W. A. Day, 
Forrest M. Edwards, 
H. D. Friman, 
W. F. Gabriel, 
Victor Klinker, 
E. V. Krick, 

J. C. Lipman, 


James D. Lowsley, 
Wilhelm Luetge, 
L. C. McCann, 
Wm. A. Marcus, 
Edw. F. Moffatt, 
Ralph A. Newell, 
Paul F. Pfueger, 
J. C. Richert, 

F. J. Riess, 

D. A. Stivers, 

B. A. Supple, 
Prosper L. Wolf. 


ScHENEcTApy, N. Y. 


Jos. J. Barringer, 


Alfred H. Ryon. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 


John Benfield, 

J. J. Bustin, 

Jos. Davis, 
Walter DeWilde, 
Geo. B. Dimmick, 
H. L. Dimmick, 
A. L. Dymond, 
Geo. J. Evan, 
Paul J. Eynon, 


E. R. Kreitner, 
Wm. F. Langton, 
T. A. Martinetti, 
M. J. Mooney, 
Geo. C. Nye, 
John J. O'Malley, 
F. H. Pierce, 
John P. Rawson, 
Thos. R. Reilly, 
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James Gallagher, 
T. A. Gibbons, 

J. D. D. Gladding, 
John Greiner, Jr., 
Jas. A. Hannon, 
Jacob Hausam, 

M. Heebner, 

L. A. Howell, 

W. B. Kramer, 


Wm. Rodriguez, 
Harry J. Ryan, 
Geo. L. Schautz, 
Seth D. Speck, 

A. C. Stevens, 
Norris S. Swisher, 
Walter Tinsley, 
John T. Walters. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Ix. Banks Ansley, 
Harvey A. Barton, 
I. C. Bogardus, 
Wm. R. Bow, 
Wm. T. Burke, 

S. L. Cadwell, 

hk. P. Callahan, 
A. P. Cassel, 

H. H. Coleman, 

™, A. Colter, 
David L. Davis, 
A. T. Drew, 
Roscoe Drummond, 
Raymond L. Elliott, 
Jos. C. Glass, 

V. R. Graves, 

L. R. Harmon, 
Geo. W. Huntley, 
Fred. F. Jackson, 
Roy S. Jensen, 
Clarence Linstrom, 
P. F. Liewellyn, 
R. J. MacDonald, 


Ralph H. MacMichael, 


John H. McClure, 
Patrick McHugh, 
George Maine, 
V. M. Miller, 


Geo. C. Morrill, 
John Muller, 

Alfred A. Nelson, 
Philip Nelson, 

G. Norris, 

H. E. Ousdahl, 
Wm. A. Owen, 

F. A. Pease, 

Otto S. J. Pedersen, 
Andrew E. Pierson, 
Fred. W. Ring, 
Wm..F. Robbins, 
Chas. K. Spear, 

W. H. Staley, 

S. E. Stewart, 
Wm. L. Suiter, 
Leigh O. Thompson, 
C. H. Tyndall, 
James Vallentine, 
Roland VanOsterhout, 
Harry G. Venema, 
Geo. H. Walker, 
Oliver Weltzien, 

E. J. Whitty, 

R. H. Wilson, 

L. L. Wold, 

L. H. Woolfolk. 


SHENANDOAH, PA. 


Paul C. Naylor. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


J. C. Alston, 

Joseph Baily, 

Jos. W. Bradley, 

A. F. Brunkow, 
Edwin B. Hutcheck, 


Walter E. Kelley, 
Frank B. Peach, 
Carl G. Prestrud, 
B. A. Russell. 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Frank C. Ball, 

S. B. Blair, 

Ralph W. Bugbee, 
H. C. Claudy, 

Hugo E. Dieterichs, 
J. T. Farrar, 
Edwin P. Harrington, 
F. L. Johnson, 

R. I. Jones, 

John V. Keely, 
Wm. G. Lackey, 

H. W. Lang, 

B. J. Lazar, 

Geo. P. McAndrew, 
G. McCarthy, 

Jos. A. McCarthy, 
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R. L. Macklin, 
Wm. McC. Martin, 
F. J. Miller, 

Oscar J. Morris, 
B. W. Moser, 

L. C. Post, 

O. A. Rowland, 
Chas. A. Schacht, 
James M. Turley, 
J. E. Uhrig, 

Fred. Vierling, 
Albert Wagenfuehr, 
Walter A. Wilkinson, 
Geo. E. Wilucki, 
F. K. Houston. 
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St. MINN. 


N. P. Delander, 
H. Delaney, 
H. R. Fairchild, 


Gustaf O. H. Flink, 


Benjamin F. Reitz. 


Albert Johnson, 
Clarence A. Maley, 
bk. O. Nordstrom, 
Gilbert C. Utz. 


Sunsury, Pa. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y. 


Millard R. Ames, 
Roy E. Ashpole, 
Merle L. Bashore, 
John G. Bryant, 
Wm. A. Boyd, 
John M. Egan, 

Cc. W. Fowler, 

S. H. Fyler, 

Fred. L. H. Holzer, 
Edw. C. Kaufman, 


Wm. T. McCaffrey, 
Albert B. Merrill, 

Ix. R. Mulcock, 

Leland W. Palmer, 
Robert B. Porter, 
Willard W. Seymour, 
Earl A. Van Deventer, 
Arthur A. White, 
Alfred L. Wise, 

A. W. Hudson. 


VINELAND, N. J. 


Henry T. Wilcox. 


WasuiInoton, D. C. 


F. G. Addison, Jr., 
W. R. Baum, 
A. H. Bedford, 
Raymond H. Berry, 


W. F. D. Herron, 
Hans W. Ireland, 
J. Burr Johnson, 
Lawrence H. Killmon, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Continued. 

Chas. C. Eckloff, James M. Roberts, Jr., 
C. L. Eckloff, Walter G. Rogers, 
Joshua Evans, Jr., M. E. Slindee, 
J. D. Faber, Vincent B. Smith, 
P. M. Garnett, W. W. Spaid, 
Harry W. Gauss, Joseph M. Tighe, 
Chris J. Gockeler, A. R. Varela, 
I. V. Grayson, H. P. White, 
H. V. Haynes, Maurice Wilkins, 
Chas. W. Heider, J. Cassin Williams, 
KE. E. Herrell, E. S. Wolfe. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
W. J. Wolf. 

WaAmMPUM, Pa. 

Charles W. Weitz. 

WASHINGTON, Pa. 
Robert B. Leslie. 

WuitE River JUNCTION, VT. 

R. P. Lunde. 

Pa. 
N. W. Rossman, 
Wn. J. Ruff, 
Arthur B. Schooley, 
Michael J. Yurkanin, 


Randell Berg, 

S. Oscar Boughner, 
Chas. E. Davies, 
Ross H. Lloyd, 


EK. T. Love, 

Donald H. Manning, 
J. Webster Manning, 
Wm. R. Nagel, 

A. M. Nevius, 
Carroll Pierce, 
Maurice J. Pierce, 


Chas. D. Boyer, 
A. C. Chewning, 
A. B. Claxton, 
F. B. Devereux, 
M. L. Dinwiddie, 
©. H. Doing, Jr., 
Dr. H. C. Duffy, 


Richard H. Mitchell, 


Wm. F. Luckenbach. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 
Edward L. Taylor. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 
Chas. H. Moore. 
ZEELAND, MICH. 
Thomas Keppel. 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN BANKING 


“Elementary Banking” is the title of a book by O. 
Howard Wolfe, written for beginners in banking. It 
contains one hundred pages and is substantially bound 
in cloth. The Chapter headings of the book are: 
“Banking as a Vocation,” “Wealth and Money,” “Why 
Banks Are Necessary,” “Classes of Banks,” “Organi- 
zation and Administration,” “Departments in a Bank,” 
“Bank Statements,” “Bank Accounting,” “Receiving 


Teller,” “Paying Teller,” “Note Teller,” “Individual 
Ledgers,” “General Ledger,” “Loans and Discounts,” 
“Stocks and Bonds,” “Savings Banks,” “Trust Com- 
panies,” “Clearing Houses,” “Bank Examinations,” 
“Banking Laws.” Price one dollar in New York ex- 
change payable to the order of the “Correspondence 
Chapter American Institute Banking,” Five Nassau 
Street, New York City. 


STUDY COURSE IN SAVINGS BANKING 


During the coming season a systematic course in 
savings banking will be conducted through the pages 
of the Journal-Bulletin. It will be designed to cover 
such subjects as: The Purpose of the Savings De- 
posit; Thrift; Investments; The Segregation Prin- 
ciple; Methods and Systems. 


In the past books have been written dealing with 


the subject of mutual savings banks, but practically 
nothing has been said of the general field of savings 
banking. There are, perhaps, seventeen thousand 
banks other than mutual savings banks with almost 
five billions of dollars in savings deposits interested 
in this subject. It is a topic of some concern to most 
every banker in the country. All Chapter men should 
follow the course. 


BRAZILIAN CREDIT BUREAU 


The American consulate general at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has received an announcement from the Bureau 
de Informacoes de Credito International (Carbone, 
Rocha & Cia.), Rue Direita, 8, Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
the effect that that company has opened offices in Sao 


Paulo and will be in a position to furnish credit ratings 
of Brazilian firms. Bradstreet’s, New York, is men- 
tioned as one of the company’s foreign correspondents, 
and the Brasilianische Bank fiir Deutschland, Sao 
Paulo. 
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How Chapters Can Co-operate 
In Helping the Thrift Propaganda 


Suggested Plan for Active Participation by 
Institute Members—Importance of Encour- 
aging the School Savings Bank in Its Work 
of Educating the Young. 


BY M. W. HARRISON 


Secretary Savings Bank Section American Bankers 
Association 


HEN we consider that most every great nation 

\ \) of the world is now at war, with its appalling 

waste of wealth, it is natural that the sub- 

ject of thrift should be the topic of the times. Mani- 

festly, therefore, it is the duty of the banker to find 

practical methods of teaching the people to become 
more frugal. 

For the past three years the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association has been 
carrying on a campaign of education for the encour- 
agement of thrift in mailing each month to various 
banks and publications short, terse articles on thrift 
to be released each week of the following month; in 
producing a three-reel motion picture, “The Reward 
of Thrift,’ which has been shown in 2,841 theaters 
to about 1,704,600 people; in thrift exhibits; through 
personal correspondence with parties interested in 
thrift in the schools of the nation, to start school sav- 
ings banks, and other ways unnecessary to enumerate. 

The most productive of results has been the school 
savings bank, where the children are taught in a. prac- 
tical manner to be frugal. The habit is encouraged 
at a time when the mould is being poured, when the 
soil is most fertile, and the mind is most susceptible. 
In one of the public schools of Brooklyn, New York, 
the children under the supervision of a teacher run 
their own bank, and it is interesting to see the little 
folks, some seven years of age and even less, make 
sut deposit slips and deposit from five to twenty-five 
cents and more with the assurance of a person who 
has been systematically saving his money for years. 
After seeing such a bank in operation you need no 
argument to convince you of the efficacy and im- 
portance of school savings banks in the encourage- 
ment of thrift. 

The American Institute of Banking is a vital and 
growing force in the educational work of the country; 
and its strength largely depends upon the work of 
the Chapters in each city. Those who attended the 
Dallas convention will remember the three-reel motion 
picture which was shown in the Majestic Theatre 
through the instrumentality of the Savings Bank Sec- 


tion, and also the remarks of Mr. E. G. McWilliam as 
to how the Chapters of the Institute could co-operate 
with the Savings Bank Section in the encouragement 
of thrift in their particular cities. This co-operation 
was very well assured with Mr. McWilliam as Secre- 
tary of the Savings Bank Section and also Chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. For the past year a number of 
Chapters have been furnishing speakers to schools and 
other institutions and courses of lectures on banking 
and thrift have been conducted most successfully. In 
New York City alone forty-two lectures were given, 
seventeen of which were on the subject of thrift. So 
preaching the “gospel of thrift” is not new to A. I. B. 
Chapters. However, a special object connected with 
this work of teaching conservation and thrift should 
be offered—something which would at least have a 
tendency to broaden the scope of Chapter influence, 
something which would make them more useful. lf 
the Chapter members constantly endeavor to give 
everything to themselves and not seek fields where they 
could be of real service to the community of which 
they are a part, we would be inclined to think they 
were missing their calling. 

It is assuredly an opportunity, therefore, for both 
Chapters and members actively to encourage the es- 
tablishment of school savings banks in their various 
communities. Let this be the direct object in the 
work of thrift. In 1916 the savings bank, that great 
bulwark of progress and accumulator of capital from 
the small savings of the nation’s people, amounting in 
the aggregate, according to the last statistics of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to $4,667,525,744.98, will 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment in this country. The American Institute of 
Banking through its Chapters could very well con- 
tribute a large share in making the celebration one to 
be remembered. The school savings bank is merely 
an extension of the original savings bank idea, and if 
the Chapters could make this object a part of their 
program, the good work which would be accomplished 
cannot be fairly estimated. 

The work could be carried on in conjunction with 
the Chapter’s public speaking class, through a regularly 
appointed committee; for example, a commiitee on 
school savings bank extension, or better still, it could 
be made one of the functions of the Chapter’s Public 
Affairs Committee. Of course, it must be realized that 
in some communities school savings banks have been 
started, but have failed miserably. Upon investigation, 
however, the cause for the failure is usually found to 
be either lack of enthusiasm, or that the plan was the 
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takes up this work must of necessity do some studying 
of the proposition in order more effectively to accom- 
plish the object. 

The problem is solved by the co-operation of the 
Savings Bank Section, American Bankers Association. 
Just recently about forty Chapters of the A. I. B. were 
enrolled as members of the Savings Bank Section, by 
virtue of their membership in the American Bankers 
Association, and with the literature which they will 
receive regularly will be sent booklets explaining and 
describing the operation of the school savings bank, 
as also several different plans for their operation, which 
could be sent separately to the chairman of the com- 
mittee taking charge of the campaign. It is planned 
that each month the Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section will write a personal letter to each chairman. 
giving him suggestions and information relative 
school savings, and generally encouraging him in the 
work of his committee. 

It must be understood that the school savings bank 
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idea is by no means a new one; it is now more than 
forty years old. Moreover, it is of no little significance 
Statistics show there are 1,925 of these banks with 
398,540 depositors and $1,792,640.10 on deposit. Sey- 
eral states have legalized it, and many public officials 
are advocating their establishment. Be that as it may, 
there are about one million children in the schools 
having school savings banks, which means that only 
two-fifths of the pupils are depositors. Then consider 
the millions of other children having no means in their 
schools of saving their nickels and dimes as a begin- 
ning of thrift. 

The banker’s main function is the accumulation of 
capital for the purpose of carrying on commerce and 
trade, and here is an opportunity for the young bank 
man in the Institute Chapter to do useful work by 
helping in the establishment of institutions which will 
inculcate in the minds of the young the habits of 
thrift and economy, and make for the saving of future 
dollars in place of present cents. 


LEST WE FORGET 


Self-education without guidance is an interesting 


thing to read about in the biographies of Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, but average persons 


are not equal to it. As Ben Johnson put it, “Very few 
men are wise of their own counsel or learned by their 
own teaching, for he that is only taught by himself 
What most students need 
Education 
In 


has a tool for a master.” 
is a teacher to direct and encourage them. 
is a profession as exact as banking in its methods. 
class work the Institute lesson pamphlets and iectures 
by instructors should be logically combined. Lectures 
alone are generally insufficient. Both lesson pamphlets 
and lectures should be supplemented by systematic ex- 
aminations. Text-literature and lectures are educa- 
tional food. Examinations are the process of digestion. 


The mind as well as the body requires exercise, and 
the *student who ducks or dodges examination is like 
the dyspeptic who bolts his food or the athlete who 
sidesteps his training. The fact should be appreciated 
that examination 1s something more than measurement 
and certification. Students who realize that they are 
to be examined pay closer attention to their lessons. 
The process of examination also corrects omissions and 
misconception otherwise inevitable in any system of 
study. Examination is a fundamental necessity in prac- 
tical education, and not a scholastic superfluity as some 
persons suppose or pretend to suppose. Systematic 
education thus described requires work, but in modern 
banking as well as in modern banking education work 
is inseparable from success. 


© 
RESERVE BOARD TO HANDLE COTTON SITUATION 


The Federal Reserve Board has appointed a com- 
mittee of three, with W. P. G. Harding as chairman, to 
study the cotton situation this year and prevent, if pos- 
sible, the congestion and depression which resulted las: 
year on the outbreak of the European war. Mr. Hard- 
ing has already sent to the Federal reserve banks at 
Richmond, Dallas, Atlanta and St. Louis a request for 
facilities for and 
According to Mr. Harding’s 


information regarding financing 


warehousing the crop. 
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letter, the Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the South now has a warehouse capacity of 9,664,000 
bales, and “if proper use is made of this capacity and 
of the loanable resources of the banks, including both 
members and non-members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, a gradual marketing of the crop will be entirely 
possible and any danger of a repetition of last year’s 
conditions will be averted.” Government officials esti- 
mate this year’s crop at 12,000,000 bales, against 16,000 - 
000 last year. 
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Personal Success in Banking 
and the Best Way to Attain It 


A Talk to Toledo Chapter on Efficiency in 
Comparison with Length of Service. 


BY DANIEL P. CLIFFORD 
the Home Savings Bank of 
Toledo 


Assistant Cashier of 


to advance men in banks according to the 

length of time they had served; but now-a- 
days a man’s promotion is much more likely to depend 
upon his efficiency, and efficiency is the motto of the 
Institute. If I were asked what the chief object of 
the Institute is, I would reply: “To make every bank 
man more efficient and capable of at once stepping 
into the place of the man higher up, and more* than 
satisfactorily filling the position.” 


N OT many years ago it seemed to be the custom 


As a bank grows it must separate its work into 
departments, and as during banking hours one can 
generally find enough to keep him busy at his own 
desk, the opportunity is not very good to learn what 
the other fellow is doing, and how and why he does it. 
Chapter work solves this, however, by taking up in 
detail the work of the different departments, exhibiting 
and explaining the many different forms in use. Added 
to the class work are lectures by well informed people 
upon special topics. 

As the most successful salesman is usually the one 
who knows his goods thoroughly and can intelligently 
explain their merits, so is the most successful banker 
the one who thoroughly knows his business and can 
intelligently answer questions put to him by his cus- 
tomers or depositors, and ofttimes advise them on 
matters which, a few years ago, were not considered 
a part of the profession. 

There are always geniuses in every line, and while 
the Institute does not claim it can manufacture these, 
it does thoroughly believe it can greatly assist every 
bank man to gain a very complete knowledge of his 
business and qualify ‘im for advancement as oppor- 
tunity offers. The Institute will supply the tools, your 
officers will supply the material and a competent in- 
structor, but you must ‘ind the time to use them. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to read of a 
man’s changing from one institution to another, and 
you will generally find it is because of his knowledge 
and fitness, and the fact that he has not been able to 
hide them from the world in general, for the big men 
are constantly on the lookout for available and val- 
uable material. 


Our present vice-presidents, 


bank presidents, 


cashiers and other officers are not immortals, and when 
their final statement is demanded, there must be others 
capable of at once taking up their work. Be pre- 
pared, therefore, and ready to move forward when 
inevitable changes occur because of your capabilities. 

To know how a thing is done answers sometimes, 
but to know why it is done answers at all times; so 
don’t do a thing just because it is the way it always 
has been done, but learn the reason why. Improve- 
ments are made daily upon machines which, apparently, 
had reached a state of perfection, but the trained mind 
has discovered a chance to increase the efficiency and 
the next machine bears a new patent date. In knowing 
why a thing is done vour work becomes easier, and 
you will be more apt to get through in good season and 
have a chance to nose about a bit and learn something 
of the other man’s job. 

As schools and colleges grant diplomas or certifi- 
cates of knowledge io those who successfully com- 
plete their courses, so does the Institute recognize abil- 
ity and grant certificates to those who successfully pass 
its examinations; and it might well confer the degree 
of S.B. (Successful Banker). 

The educational work of the Institute is not con- 
fined entirely to the banking fraternity, for it goes 
even further and is particularly desirous of educating 
the public to the idea that a bank is not merely a de- 
pository for idle funds, but a business of inestimable 
value to the community in providing means for its 
growth and consequent betterment, by the wise em- 
ployment of these funds in extending credit to those 
found worthy. This it desires to accomplish by having 
Institute men speak before the public when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

The completion of the two mentioned courses does 
not finish a man’s education by any means; for con- 
stantly changing conditions continually bring new prob- 
lems to the front, to be faced and mastered, and cur- 
rent affairs are kept in touch with by means of post- 
graduate courses. 

Ben Franklin said: “The man who never does 
more than he gets paid for, never gets paid for more 
than he does.” So, just ask yourself if, in justice to 
your own self, it is not better to always be worth a 
little more than you get. You will get it some day, 
if you are worth it; and you are liable to “get it” any 
day if you are not. 


SIR WALTER'S WAY. 


“When I have anything to do,” said Sir Walter 


Raleigh. “I go and do it.” 
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How the Banker Should Analyze 
Prospective Borrower’s Statement 


Ratio of “Quick’”’ Assets to Liabilities—Balance 
Sheet Items Are Estimates—Difficulty of 
Obtaining Correct Information on Merchan- 
dise—Address Before Several Chapters. 


BY CLAY HERRICK 
Of Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Accountants 


E are living in an era of change; and in most 
W matters an era of progress. The changes 
which are taking place—more fundamental 
than most of us realize—affect every human interest 
and activity; they concern business and commerce, 
agriculture, the professions, science and the arts, poli- 
tics, morals, ethics and religion. In an age of such 
constant and fundamental change the banker who 
would be successful must be awake to what is going 
on around him, and must continually adapt his methods 
to the conditions which exist. 
In harmony with the spirit of the times the mat- 


ter of credit granting has undergone conspicuous 


changes during the past quarter century. The organ- 
ization of credit departments by banks began only 
twenty years ago, and not until 1895 did New York 
bankers commence the practise of asking written state- 


ments from borrowers. Uniform statement blanks 
were first adopted by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in 1899. In the smaller towns and even in some 
of the larger cities borrowers who are personally 
known to the banker still begrudge the submitting of 
written statements, but the custom of requiring such 
statements is steadily growing, and will in time become 
universal. The necessity for such statements is in- 
creased by the changing conditions of business, the 
narrow margin of profits in many industries, and the 
intensive organization necessary to success in com- 
mercial enterprises. The operation of the Federal re- 
serve banks and the growing demand for full and frank 
publicity will soon eliminate the borrower who is un- 
willing to submit complete information to his banker. 
The bank credit man will, as heretofore, lay great stress 
upon the moral risk and upon various outside sources 
of information, but a credit file which does not con- 
tain a written and signed statement is already out of 
date. The importance of knowing how to analyze such 
statements intelligently is therefore evident. The fact 
is that a statement which is not subjected to analysis 
is worse than no statement at all: it is a danger alike 
to the bank and the borrower. 
General Analysis 

We have before us the statement of a man who 

wishes to borrow money from the bank. What shall 


we do with it? We want to determine whether, so far 
as the statement shows, there is a reasonable certainty 
that upon maturity of the proposed paper the borrower 
will have funds with which to pay the obligation: and 
whether in case any unforeseen circumstance prevents 
payment at maturity, the ultimate payment of the obli- 
gation may be relied upon 

Our first task is to segregate the items on the bal- 
ance sheet into the fixed or permanent assets—those 
which represent permanent investment like land, build- 
ings, plant, machinery, fixtures, etc., and quick or cur- 
rent assets, by which is meant those assets which pre- 
sumably may be converted quickly into cash. The 
quick assets usually consist of cash, notes and accounts 
receivable and inventories of merchandise or of finished 
and raw material. It is possible and sometimes de- 
sirable to further subdivide the assets to show trading 
assets like merchandise separately from cash, notes and 
accounts receivable; and items classified as deferred 
assets are often found. In a properly constructed bal- 
ance sheet the segregation of assets into classes will 
‘have been already done for us. 

For our present purposes we need give only slight 
attention to permanent assets, as it is the quick assets 
to which we must look for repayment of the loan we 
are considering. But it is well worth while to note the 
nature of these items, particularly as to whether they 
involve heavy carrying charges without corresponding 
income. 

The next step in our analysis is to ascertain the 
total actual liability of the applicant. This also should 
be shown plainly on a properly arranged balance sheet, 
but unfortunately the credit man has to deal with many 
balance sheets which are not properly arranged. The 
liabilities will often include notes and accounts pay 
able, mortgages and bonds. It is important to study 
carefully any reserves shown on the balance sheet. Ii 
they represent actual liabilities accrued but not yet due, 
they must be included among the liabilities, in part 
at least. Such reserves as those for depreciation of 
plant or machinery should be deducted from the perma- 
nent assets. If there are reserves for bad debts or 
for depreciation of merchandise, these must be deducted 
from the quick assets. 

Having ascertained the total actual liabilities, we 
obtain the net worth by deducting such total from the 
total assets. For our present purpose this figure has 
only a passing interest unless it presents a poor show- 
ing, especially in comparison with preceding years. 
There are many concerns showing a large net worth 
which are not good credit risks for current loans. 

We now take up the question of the relation of the 
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quick assets to the quick liabilities—the latter being 
represented usually by notes and accounts payable. 
Here we approach the most important part of our an- 
alysis. The quick assets represent the means with 
which the borrower must pay his current paper. The 
quick liabilities represent the current indebtedness he 
has already incurred, some or all of which may mature 
earlier than the paper he asks us to take. We must 
therefore add the loan we are asked to make to the 
auick liabilities already shown on the balance sheet, 
and decide whether it is probable that he will be able 
to pay it, with his other obligations. In a general way 
some light is thrown on this question by the ratio of 
the quick assets to the quick liabilities. The old-time 
rule followed by many bankers—the so-called “fifty per 
cent. rule’—that the liabilities must not exceed fifty per 
cent. of the quick assets—is fast going out of use. Its 
fundamental error was that it placed on the same basis 
lines of business which varied widely, with the result 
that it granted too much credit to some and not enough 
to others. Figures compiled a few years ago by Mr. 
James G. Cannon show that the actual ratio of liabili- 
ties to quick assets in a large number of concerns 
whose statements were analyzed by him varied from 
forty-four per cent. among jobbers and forty-eight per 
cent. among retailers to sixty-one per cent. among 
manufacturers. In the most modern practise the ratio 
considered: safe varies somewhat with the class of busi- 
ness under examination, and may permit current lia- 
bilities running from one-third to two-thirds of the 
unquestioned amount of current assets. 

lf the ratio shown by the statement is already too 
high, we need proceed no further; the proposed loan 
must be rejected. 


If the ratio is satisfactory we may proceed with 
the analysis; and the next point to which to direct at- 
tention is the character of the quick assets. -The item 
“cash” needs no comment. 

The amounts of notes receivable and accounts re- 
ceivable should be compared with amounts shown on 
previous statements. We should also notice whether 
these amounts are larger than is customary in the ap- 
plicant’s line of business. If they are, it may indicate 
either lax credit methods or poor collections. The im- 
portant question is whether the notes and accounts re- 
ceivable are all good and of early maturity. Many 
statements give no information on these points. The 
uniform statement blanks adopted by the American 
Bankers Association call for the amounts of these items 
that are considered “good”; but it must be remem- 
bered that a borrower is apt to be very optimistic on 
this point. Usually it is necessary to make some ar- 
bitrary deduction from the amount shown on the state- 
ment, based to some extent on the supposed honesty 
and accuracy of the borrower, and some bankers go so 
far as to deduct one-half of the amount of these items. 

Merchandise is the next item usually shown. This 
should be studied in connection with the profit and 
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loss statement (if we have one), with a view to de- 
termining how soon it is apt to be turned into cash or 
accounts receivable. We should note whether the pro- 
portionate amount of merchandise is abnormally large, 
indicating an over-stock. There are a number of im- 
portant questions connected with this item, as well as 
others on the statement, of which I will speak later; 
but if the statement shows nothing further than the 
total value of merchandise on hand, it is safe to 
arbitrarily deduct a considerable sum from the amount 
shown. If the statement is that of a manufacturing 
concern, instead of merchandise, we will find finished 
product and raw material, and perhaps goods in process 
of manufacture. 


We should now give attention to the liabilities, 
The statement should show the amounts of notes pay- 
able -for merchandise and notes payable to banks sep- 
arately, and it should also show separately any notes 
or accounts payable other than to banks or for mer- 
chandise. The ordinary unaudited statement, however, 
lumps all these into one amount. In such cases about 
all we can do is to compare the amount of notes and 
accounts payable with the amounts of such items shown 
in preceding statements, and with the amounts of cash, 
notes and accounts receivable. If there is a liability 
for mortgages or other liens on real estate, the fact 
must be noted, but the ordinary statement gives no 
information as to what, if any, current liability may 
attach to these items. 


Having made the best estimate we can of the real 
value of the quick assets and having examined the 
profit and loss statement, if we have one, as showing 
the turnover and earning capacity of the borrower, 
and having compared the figures with previous state- 
ments, we note the ratio of the revised amount of quick 
assets to the quick liabilities. Taking the result into 
consideration, together with the supposed moral risk 
and general reputation and such other information as 
we can obtain regarding the borrower, we approve or 
reject the proposed loan. 


Of course I do not overlook the fact that the credit 
department of a bank utilizes many sources of infor- 
mation other than the analysis of the statement. Credit 
is founced on three essential things—the borrower’s 
character, his business capacity and his capital. The 
last named 1s the chief thing we are to learn from 
the analysis of: the statement, although it will throw 
light on the other two factors. 


Information Lacking 


So far as the statement itself is concerned we have 
obtained about all the information it is possible to 
get from the ordinary unaudited statement; and I want 
to call your attention to how little we have learned 
about the actual facts, and to the need of further in- 
formation of very vital character. 


Let us consider what a balance sheet really is— 
what it shows, or purports to show. Upon its face 
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it gives a summary of the assets, both permanent and 
current, of the business and of the liabilities which 
stand against those assets, with the amount of capital 
stock and profit and loss or proprietor’s interest in 
the business. It shows what the business owns, what 
it owes, and what balance exists of assets over lia- 
bilities. Given the ability to properly analyze the 
statement it should show on its face whether a loan 
of a given amount is a safe investment for the banker: 
But in any given case does it actually so show? May 
it be relied upon? The obvious reply is that much de- 
pends upon the honesty and reliability of the man who 
makes the statement—the question of moral risk which 
every intelligent banker is bound to consider. 

And here let us dismiss for the present any dis- 
cussion of the intentionally dishcnest applicant. The 
pessimist to the contrary notwithstanding, the average 
business man is honest, at least according to the pre- 
vailing standards of honesty. The whole structure of 
our business system is based upon that assumption. 
We trust each other in practically every business trans- 
action, and breaches of that trust are exceedingly rare 
in proportion to the number and volume of transac- 
tions. Not for a single hour could business be car- 
ried on as it is on any other assumption; imagine a 
contrary condition, and you have imagined a condition 
which would instantly paralyze all business, from that 
of the newsboy on the street to that of the most 


gigantic trust. 


Balance Sheet Items Are Estimates 


Assuming then that the statement is honestly made 
‘with honest intent—what does it actually show? At 
the very best it is an estimate, or a series of estimates. 
The most carefully made balance sheet, made up from 
ithe best kept set of books, does not reveal the exact 
condition of the business with mathematical accuracy, 
and it cannot do so, although there appears to be a 
superstition that it can and does. Why? Because 
some, if not most, of the items in that balance sheet 
are estimates, and estimates must always depend upon 
the good judgment of the man or men who make them. 
A perfect financial statement would be based upon in- 
fallibility—and who is infallible? 

But you may very properly ask that I be more 
explicit. What do I mean by estimates? 

Let us look over an ordinary balance sheet. The 
first item is cash on hand or in bank. Perhaps we 
may call this an exact and reliable item, although cash 
has been known to be tied up in failed banks, or to be 
abstracted by dishonest employes, and many a cash 
drawer contains “cash items” which would not circu- 
late at par. Cash on deposit at the bank may be tied 
up by liens filed against it, or may be a special deposit 
not to be withdrawn except after sixty-day notice. 
Nevertheless it is “cash,” and is apt to be reported as 
such. Aso it is quite possible for cash on hand at the 
da‘e of the statement to disappear a few days later 
through dividends or other special disbursements. It 
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is useful to know whether the cash balance shown is 
normal or is temporarily large in anticipation of the 
rendering of the statement. 

The next iterh on some statements is bills or notes 
receivable, although in many staple lines of business 
this item has practically disappeared from the balance 
sheet. Here we recognize at once an element of uncer- 
tainty. Are they all “good”? Will all be paid at ma- 
turity, or are some wholly worthless, and wi!l some 
have to be renewed from time to time and finally be 
compromised? Have any of them already been re- 
newed, and are any past due? Are all of them notes 
arising in the regular course of business, or are some 
personal notes representing loans to officers or em- 
ployes or other individuals? Have any notes been 
taken in payment of capital stock of the company? If 
a partnership, are there any notes from partners? If 
so, they really represent a decrease of capital. In 
many lines of business the best customers buy only for 
cash or on open account. Notes are taken only from 
the slow payers, and mean extended credit. Are any 
of the notes in this balance sheet of that character? 
In such a line as the piano business, notes are taken 
payable in monthly instalments extending over a long 
period. Does our balance sheet include such items? 
These and other questions all affect the reliability of 
the amount of notes receivable shown on the balance 
sheet. The amount shown may include notes of some 
doubtful classes mentioned. The correct 
amount must be estimated after taking these things into 
consideration. 


Accounts Receivable 


The next item on the balance sheet is accounts re- 
ceivable. Most of the above remarks about notes re- 
ceivable apply with equal force to the accounts 
receivable. Are they all good—has a sufficient allow- 
ance been made for bad debts? If a national business 
is conducted, is the geographical distribution of the 
accounts good, or is the bulk of them confined to terri- 
tory where business conditions are poor? Such a con- 
cern whose accounts were mainly in the cotton belt 
in the fall of 1914, for example, would be in an un- 
fortunate position. Are any personal accounts of of- 
ficers or employes or others included? Instances are 
not uncommon in which such personal accounts in 
large amounts are carried from year to year. Are ad- 
vances to salesmen for expenses included? Are any 
of these accounts in the hands of attorneys for collec- 
tion? Do any of these accounts represent balances due 
from branches or subsidiary or affiliated companies— 
being investments rather than accounts receivable? 
Are any accounts for rents included? Any consigned 
accounts? Any accounts for shrinkage on merchandise 
returned? Any accounts representing extra allowances, 
rebates, etc.? Ave there any charges to customers sub- 
ject to completion of contracts? Have any accounts 
been sold to discount companies, who presumably have 
taken the cream of the accounts? 
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These represent by no means all of the questions 
which may arise as to the reliability of the amounts 
shown as notes and accounts receivable, but they illus- 
trate how the figures for these items on the balance 
sheet may easily be misleading, and how the actual 
value of the total is a matter of estimate. They may 
be—often are—misleading without any intention on the 
part of the applicant to have them so. Many business 
men are only; slightly acquainted with matters of book- 
keeping, and still more fail to get the banker’s view- 
point in the matter. To such a man all the classes 
of items above enumerated are simply notes and ac- 
counts receivable; he fails to realize that some of them 
do not represent the kinds of notes and accounts re- 
ceivable upon which the banker relies for the repay- 
ment of any loan he may make. In a case which re- 
cently came to my attention, the applicant had sub- 
mitted a statement showing “notes and accounts re- 
ceivable, $216,000.” Upon investigation it turned out 
that this amount included $28,000 in personal notes 
which nobody expected would be paid for several years. 
Yet the applicant submitted the statement in all good 
faith and was really surprised to know that his banker 
objected to the item. The $28,000 was undoubtedly 
“notes receivable,” and all notes receivable looked alike 
to him. 

Let us suppose the case, however, of an applicant 
who does realize the conditions, and makes an attempt 
to make the necessary deductions for bad debts, etc., 
and to show the net values upon which the banker may 
rely. Then we have his opinion—his estimate—of the 
value of these items. But is his opinion correct? As- 
suming him to be honest, we have yet to consider that 
he is an interested party, and that it is human nature 
for every man to look on the bright side—to be op- 
timistic—regarding the value of his own possessions. 
The average man hates to admit, even to himself, that a 
given note or account is worthless until he has ‘ex- 
hausted every effort to collect it 


Merchandise 

A: correct estimate of the next item on the balance 
sheet—merchandise—is difficult to obtain, and many 
questions arise regarding it. Was the figure obtained 
by actual inventory or book inventory? If the latter, 
is the system correct, and is it faithfully followed? 
If the former, did the method insure accuracy as to 
quantities? How were the prices determined? Was 
the cost price used, or the market price, or what was 
the basis? Was there any profit included in inventory? 
Was the clerical work in computing quantities and 
values done accurately? I know of an instance in 
which an error of $90,000 appeared in an inventory 
as a result of the bookkeeper making a mistake of a 
decimal point in computing sub-totals in an inventory. 
A question of prime importance is whether the mer- 
chandise is all salable, or whether the inventory in- 
cludes goods that are shop worn, out of date or obso- 
lete. In lines of business in which the styles or the 
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product change rapidly this question is vital. It is of 
interest to know whether any portion of the mer- 
chandise is pledged as security, or subject to lien. The 
location of the merchandise is important—whether all 
in one place or distributed in warehouses, branch of- 
fices or sales agencies. We should know whether any 
consigned goods were included, by mistake or other- 
wise, and whether there were included any goods just 
received for which the invoices had not yet been en- 
tered as accounts payable. 
Liabilities. 

Turning now to the liabilities we consider first the 
notes payable. We should know how much of the 
amount shown represents notes to the applicant’s own 
bank or banks, how much was for notes sold through 
note brokers and how much consisted of notes in pay- 
ment for merchandise purchased. This classification 
will show important information as to condition and 
method of financing. If all three classes of notes are 
large, it is pertinent to inquire why loans from banks 
are not used to discount bills for merchandise, and 
whether the applicant depends upon the banks perma- 
nently for working capital. If the loans from banks 
are near the limit while the other loans are large, it 
is evident that the applicant’s credit is fully used and 
that he has left no place open to fall back upon in an 
emergency. If there are notes payable of other kinds — 
notes to officers, stockholders, relatives, friends, part- 
ners or other individuals, the matter should be looked 
into carefully. There is some probability that these 
notes are specially secured by liens on assets. If notes 
have been given for purposes other than the regular 
business, full investigation should be made. 

Similar questions arise regarding accounts payable. 
it is also important to know the practise of the appli- 
cant regarding the entry of accounts payable on his 
books. Sometimes these items are not entered on the 
books promptly, and we should be sure that the state- 
ment shows all the liability of this kind that has been 
incurred. We should know whether any of the ac- 
counts are past due. If there are large individual 
items in notes or accounts payable, it is sometimes of 
interest to know who the creditors are. 

Long-Time Obligations 

While for present purposes we are primarily con- 
cerned with quick liabilities, we should investigate items 
like mortgages, bonds or other long-time obligations 
shown on the balance sheet. They, of course, involve 
quick liability for interest, and it is quite possible that 
some portion may become due shortly, especially if 
there is an issue of serial bonds. Sometimes bond is- 
sues cover more than permanent assets, and may even 
be a prior line on all the current assets. 

Contingent Liabilities 

An important matter regarding which many state- 
ments give no information is the amount and character 
of contingent liabilities. Not infrequently the applicant 
himself has a hazy idea of his contingent liabilities 
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Knowledge of their existence may materially alter the 
banker’s judgment of the risk. The most common kind 
of such liability arises from the endorsement of dis- 
counted notes receivable. It also exists in case of 
endorsements for subsidiary or allied concerns or ac- 
commodation endorsements of any kind. It may arise 
from contracts entered into, or from transactions 
where the applicant has become surety, and from other 
causes. 

Not long ago a large concern reported quick assets 
of over $1,000,000, with no liabilities except some 
$75,000 of accounts payable. But it developed that it 
had entered into a contract for the construction of a 
building to cost $600,000. 

The Profit and Loss Account 

Many applicants who submit statements of assets 
and liabilities are still reluctant to include a statement 
of profit and loss account, and if they give anything 
at all, give merely the final net result. Such a state- 
ment is of great importance in connection with the 
asset and liability statement, and should be insisted 
upon. If obtained, it should receive careful scrutiny. 
Be sure that the credits are all properly classed as in- 
come, and do not represent sales of assets. Compare 
the debits with previous statements. It not infre- 
quently happens that charges like depreciation are 
omitted or reduced to make a decent showing of earn- 
ings in poor years. Changes in methods of taking in- 
.2ntory may also affect this account. The capitaliza- 
tion of repairs and maintenance pads the profits as 
well as the permanent assets account. Collateral in- 
formation regarding the earnings is often illuminating. 
I have in mind the case of a company which showed 
a statement so good that on its face almost any banker 
would advance funds freely. The assets were large 
and the liabilities small. The earnings for a period 
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of years had been exceptionally good. But investiga- 
tion developed the fact that the large earnings, which 
were responsible for the present good condition of the 
company, had been due to a single big and lucrative 
contract, which was to expire within a few months, and 
which there was no hope of renewing. 

Importance of Investigation 

We have not covered all of the items on the balance 
sheet, and we have by no means exhausted the cues- 
tions which may come up regarding those items which 
we have considered. But I think we have demon- 
strated that the banker who has no further informa- 
tion regarding the assets and liabilities of a borrower 
than is shown on the ordinary uncertified statement is 
taking long chances, even if that statement is subimitted 
by an honest man. 

Such a statement may, without conscious intent to 
deceive, be misleading because of: 

1. A poor system of bookkeeping, involving errors 
of principle. 

2. An incompetent bookkeeper. 

3. Clerical errors, even with a good syste and 
a good bookkeeper. 

4, The manager’s ignorance of accountin:: prin- 
ciples. 

». The manager’s over optimism as to vaiue of 
assets. 
6. 
point. 

7. Failure to include all liabilities, or to sta:e the 
true character of all the assets. 

If a statement submitted in good faith hy an 
honest and intelligent man may be misleading. ii is 
hardiy necessary to suggest the possibilities of inien- 
tional misrepresentation in the statement of a dishozest 
man. 


The manager’s failure to get the banker’s view- 
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ings Bank. 

ProvivENcE, R. I.—President, J. Harry Marshali, R. I. 
Hospital Trust Company ; vice-president, Walter F. 
Farrell, Union Trust Company; secretary, Milton 
W. Pooler, Merchants National Bank; treasurer, 
George H. Berry, Mechanics National Bank. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—President, A. W. Taber, First 
National Bank; vice-president, Hal T. Shelton. 
Hamilton National Bank; secretary, C. W. Tom- 
linson, American Trust & Banking Company; 
treasurer, G. F. Karstedt, First Natiaonal Bank. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—President, J. F. Disney, E. Tenn. 
National Bank; vice-president, C. E. Gentry, Me- 
chanics Bank & Trust Company; secretary, W. . 
Jett, Union National Bank; treasurer, Robert C. 
Lowry, Mechanics Bank & Trust Company. 

Mempuis, TENN.—President, L. C. Humes, First Na- 
tional Bank; vice-president, A. C. Burchett, Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company; secretary, W. L. 
Huntley, Jr., Mercantile National Bank; treasurer, 
G. G. Blair, Central National Bank. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Presicent, Buford Wilson, Amer- 
ican National Bank; vice-president, A. H. Ham- 
mond, Fourth & First National Bank; secretary, 
C. C. Pierce, Nashville Clearing House; treasurer, 
C. L. Manning, Nashville Trust Company. 

Datias, Texas.—President, J. Barney Davis, Security 
National Bank; vice-president, I. B. Stitt, Federal 
Reserve Bank; secretary, R. B. Maddox, National 
Bank of Commerce; treasurer, Grady Burlew, City 
National Bank. 

Forr Wort, Texas.—President, Robert C. Martin, 
First National Bank; vice-president, H. C. Wallen- 
berg, Continental Bank & Trust Company; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Loyd Whitley, First National Bank. 

Houston, Texas.—President, M. S. Murray, Lumber- 
mans National Bank; vice-president, W. A. 
Harper, Lumbermans National Bank; secretary, H. 
J. Bernard, Lumbermans National Bank; treasurer, 
J. F. Dumble, Jr., First National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas.—Presicent, Frank V. Pancoast, 
Frost National Bank; vice-president, Henry Pan- 
coast, W. Texas Bank & Trust Company; secre- 
tary-treasurer, L. F. Ferguson, Frost National 
Bank. 
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Laxe Ciry, Uran.—President, George H. Butler, 
Utah State National Bank; vice-president, O. P. 
Hoebel, National Copper Bank; secretary, W. T. 
Patrick, Zions Savings Bank & Trust Company; 
treasurer, L. F. Tietgen, National Bank of the 
Republic. 


RicuMonbD, VA.—President, James C. Wheat, First Na- 
tional Bank; vice-president, Jesse F. Wood, Rich- 
mond Bank & Trust Company; secretary, Preston 
B. Watt, Virginia Trust Company; treasurer, Wil- 
fred A. Roper, Bank of Commerce & Trusts. 


SEATTLE, WasuH.—President, George E. Maine, 3823 
Bagley Avenue; vice-president, James Valentine, 
Scandinavian American Bank; secretary, Crawford 
Morrill, Metropolitan Bank; treasurer, Ross Mac- 
Donald, 322 Thirteenth Street, N. 


SPpoKANE, WasH.—President, W. E. Tollenaar, Old 
National Bank; vice-president, J. R. Brinkerhoff, 
Washington Trust Company; secretary, H. W. 
Sanders, Fidelity National Bank; treasurer, J. C. 
Alston, Exchange National Bank. 


Wuee.inc, W. Va.—President, Robert Lee Boyd, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; vice-president, Harold S. 
Martin, Security Trust Company; secretary, Wm. 
W. England, Center Wheeling Savings Bank; 
treasurer, Henry H. Beneke, Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company. 


Eau Crarre, Wis.—President, Wm. J. Selbach, Union 
National Bank; vice-president, Loren S. Bowne, 
Union National Bank; secretary, Geo. E. Norgan, 
Eau Claire National Bank; treasurer, Karl R. 
Kuehl, Eau Claire National Bank. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—President, A. J. Salentine, Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company; vice-president, W. A. Teipel, 
Merchants & Mantfacturers Bank; secretary, W. 
M. Metzker, Wisconsin National Bank; treasurer, 
George Luscher, Marshall & Ilsley Bank. 


CorRESPONDENCE.—President, Fred. W. Hyde, National 
Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y.; vice- 
president, C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va.; secretary, George E. Allen, 
Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


SPEECH STRAIGHT AND STRONG 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR—A  text-book—without 

dry rules or barren definitions—on the formation of 

words and the relationship of words in sentences. 

ENGLISH RHETORIC— A text-book—clear, 
forceful and magnetic—on correspondence, speechmak- 
ing and writing for publication. 

The foregoing books are supplied by the Cor- 
respondence Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, Five Nassau Street, New York City. Price 
fifty cents each. 
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CALISTHENICS FOR BANKERS 

The first edition of “Everyday Exercises,” pub- 
lished by the Bankers Health Commission, has been 
absorbed by banks and bankers interested in health 
and efficiency, and a second edition has been issued in 
the form of a poster printed on cloth. The exercises 


EXERCISE PROVIDED BY THE 
HEALTH COMMISSION. 


SPECIMEN 
BANKERS 


thus provided are five in number, and their character 
is exemplified in the accompanying illustration. The 
new poster costs fifty cents in silver or postage stamps, 
and may be obtained from the Bankers Health Com- 
mission, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


MORATORIUM IN DENMARK. 


Consul General E. D. Winslow reports from Copen- 
hagen that the Danish Parliament has extended the mcra- 
torium in Denmark until October 15, 1915. 
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INSTITUTE CHAPTERGRAMS 


NO CHAPTERGRAMS IN SEPTEMBER BULLETIN 


The Institute department of the September Journal- 
Bulletin will be devoted wholly to the proceedings of 
the San Francisca convention, and writers are there- 
fore requested tol include in their Chaptergrams for 


ALBANY 
By J. Raymond Roos 

Those who finished the Institute study course this 
past year have received their diplomas and value them 
as well as being a reward for the evenings spent in 
good company. 

This yeat the bank clerks of the Capitol district 
will profit by having the second year course of com- 
mercial law consisting of lectures on contracts, nego- 
tiable instruments, corporations, etc. Our post-grad- 
uate course will have an enrolment of about eighteen 
men. In addition to these courses, there will be a 
number of special lectures dealing with savings banks 
and trust companies. Our educational committee is 
busy arranging trips to various industrial plants and 
also enrolling members in the public speaking class. 
The membership committee urges all of the clerks in 
the financial institutions to take advantage of the 
splendid priviléges that are offered,to the members, be- 
sides the opportunity of meeting other bank men who 
are making good. 


BALTIMORE 
By Theodore C. Thomas 

While the activities of Baltimore Chapter for the 
Summer have ceased, we are looking ahead to next 
year, and already some of the committees are at work 
preparing for the year’s study courses and classes. 
Particularly is this true of the committee of public 
affairs, of which Carl E. Wagner is the chairman. 
This committee is planning to make itself known in 
Baltimore this coming year and is arranging for a 
number of meetings along banking lines. 

Our delegates to the convention will soon be on 
their way to the exposition city. We regret that the 
distance this year keeps a number of our men at home, 
but we hope to have the next convention nearer home. 
However, we wish the greatest success possible to our 
fellow-bank men at their meeting and hope that out 
of the San Francisco meeting much good will come 
to the benefit of our national association. 

While at Cape May in June our president, C. Le- 
land Getz, was invited by the President of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association to say a few words regarding 
the work of Baltimore Chapter. We appreciate this, as 
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October occurences during the previous two months. 
It is necessary that Chaptergrams should be in the 
hands of the Educational Director of the Institute not 
later than the twen:y-eighth of the month. 


it gives us a chance to spread abroad the good work 
which the Institute is doing. 
BOSTON 
By Leo Wm. Huegle 

Aided in every way by President Locke, tae new 
committees have been hard at work mapping out the 
plans for the coming year. Realizing that the younger 
bank men were not as interested in the Institute as 
they should be, Mr. Locke has planned a course espe- 
cially for them. In past years many of the junior 
bank clerks have started the courses at the first of 
the season, only to drop out after the first few lec- 
tures. The new course, which is destined to hold 
their .attention, will undoubtedly attract many new 
members. 

The Boston delegates to the convention, R. B. 
Locke, F. W. Bryant, R. H. Bean, H. E. Stone, J. W. 
Marno, C. A. Rathbone, Francis Freeman, G. B. Fox 
and W. A. Burnham, Jr., are now on their way across 
the continent to further the cause of Robert H. Bean’s 
candidacy for national president of the Institute. 
That Mr. Bean will return honored as he should be 
is the wish of every member of Boston Chapter. 


BUFFALO 
By Lawrence H. Geser 

First of all the members of Buffalo Chapter would 
like to express their appreciation to the members of 
the retiring administration who so successfuliy piloted 
the Chapter through the most notable year in its his- 
tory. Much credit is due our retiring president, Harry 
G. Hoffman, whose efforts and devotion to the best 
interests of the Chapter were instrumental in placing 
Buffalo Chapter on such a high plane. The newly 
elected officers realize the responsibilities placed on 
them if they wish to keep pace with the standard set 
by their predecessors, but they have expressed them- 
selves as being determined to ‘eclipse the remarkable 
record made last year, and it is hoped their efforts 
will materialize. 

The educational work for the past year has been 
particularly gratifying and too much credit cannot be 
given to our instructor, James Rattray, who conducted 
the weekly ciasses in Part I of the Institute study 
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course pertaining to banking. Mr. Rattray’s lectures 
proved to be p ypular, as he possesses the faculty of 
making them exceedingly interesting and at the same 
time imparting a wealth of knowledge. Fifteen tried 
and passed the recent examination in banking for 
credit toward the Institute certificate, as follows: Wes- 
ley Y. Campbell, Gordon Cleversley, Louis W. Enslin, 
William B. Frye, Aug. G. Hasselbauer, Edw. C. 
Kather, Herbert F. Schmidt, A. W. Anderson, Arnold 
L. Eaton, Lawrence H. Geser, E. E. Johnson, Fred’k 
Robertson, Jr., Charles Townsend, Carl W. Wenger 
and C. B. Williams. The first seven mentioned in 
the above list had already qualified in the law part 
of the Institute study course and are now entitled to 
graduation certificates, which will give our Chapter a 
total of twenty graduates. 

Our new president, Henry H. Halm, Jr., 
elected Buffalo’s delegate to San Francisco. 

An executive meeting was held July 23 in the 
Buffalo Clearing House and plans were formulated for 
the coming year. Buffalo Chapter will start next sea- 
son’s activities with an open meeting October 5 and 
a prominent speaker will be secured to address us on 
some topic of interest to bank men, and the following 
Wednesday will mark the beginning of our weekly 
class which will take up the law part of the Institute 
study course. Our public speaking class and the forum 
will meet bi-weekly on Friday nights, alternating each 
week. It was decided to hold open meetings monthly 
and have prominent bankers and professional men ad- 
dress these meetings. 

A committee was appointed to secure permanent 
quarters that will be accessible to the members at all 
times and, if suitable rooms can be obtained, an up- 
to-date library will be established. The informal din- 
ners last year proved to be so popular that they will 
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be continued during the coming season, the first one, 


to take place early in November. As much valuable 
information and pleasure were derived from our in- 
dustrial visits last year, we have planned to make 
several of these trips next year. 

Our president has appointed live committees to 
look after the various departments, and although the 
members of the study classes are taking a vacation 
during the Summer months, judging from the intense 
enthusiasm they are manifesting in our future plans, 
next year portends to be the most notable in the an- 
nals of Buffalo Chapter. 


CINCINNATI 
By William Beiser 

Out of the enthusiasm created as the result of 
the conclusion to invite the Institute to hold its con- 
vention for 1916 in Cincinnati there has devcioped a 
determination to leave nothing undone which can 
Properly be done in order to have the Executive Coun- 
cil take favorable action on the invitation. Wath par- 
donable pride Cincinnati Chapter can refer to the re- 
sults of its activity; the organization of the local 
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school of finance, now an evening school of commerce 
at the University of Cincinnati, its conducting. of 
classes in banking and commercial law, its list of 
credit students and graduates, its influence upon the 
education of bank men in the city of Cincinnati, the 
unqualified approval of Cincinnati bankers upon the 
results accomplished and its organization of over two 
hundred active members. Experienced in these dif- 
ferent phases of activity, it is well prepared to assume 
the responsibility of host. Manifestations of determi- 
nation will be in evidence in our delegates and should 
prove to be a strong factor for the obtaining of that 
which is so much desired—the holding of the 1916 
convention in Cincinnati. 


DAYTON 
By L. F. Waitzman 

The regular monthly meeting of Dayton Chapter, 
Wednesday evening, July 14, proved to be a busy 
one. It was with much regret that our worthy presi- 
dent, who has been serving that office but two short 
months, announced that he was leaving bank work to 
enter a new field of endeavor. Mr. Holler has always 
been a live and active member of this chapter and 
proved his worth when he served on several com- 
mittees, and especially so when he was chairman of 
the educational committee and during his short term 
as president. Mr. Blackmore, who is now vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed to preside at all future 
meetings for the fiscal year. 

The board of governors, who have been busy for 
some time past, have completed the new rules and 
regulations governing the chapter, and same were read 
at the meeting. Aside from a few minor changes, 
they met with the members’ hearty approval. 

Mr. Bucher, as chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, is also busy. Although the closing of the study 
season took place about six weeks ago, he is working 
hard to complete arrangements for the course to be 
taken next year. Mr. Bucher proposes to introduce 
the law course as prescribed by the Institute. A large 
per cent. of the members have already signified their 
intention of attending the classes and indications prove 
that we will turn out a good number for the exam- 


inations. 


DENVER 
By Charles A. Land 

The seventh annual banquet of Denver Chapter, 
held on June 10, provided a worthy finish to our most 
successful year’s work. The earnestness and unanim- 
ity of our members were expressed by an attendance 
of ninety-one (nearly fifty per cent. of the total mem- 
bership), which included every one of our past presi- 
dents. 

Sever Daley, our retiring president, re-elected, 
summarized our achievements of the past Winter and 
promised even more and bigger things for the coming 
one. Prof. D. Shaw Duncan, of Denver University, 
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presented diplomas to the ten graduates of this year’s 
class. 

James H. Causey, toastmaster, presented Wayne 
C. Williams, a member of Colorado’s newly organized 
industrial commission, who explained in interesting de- 
tail the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, which is soon to take effect. 

The Right Reverend Francis J. McConnell, D.D., 
L.L.D., in an intensely interesting and pleasing man- 
ner, gave the assembly reminiscences of his five visits 
to Old Mexico during the past two years. Bishop Mc- 
Connell is an authority on conditions there and his 
hearers were very much enlightened by his sensible 
and business-like views, founded, as they were, upon 
first-hand knowledge. 

Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, speak- 
ing on “International Relations,” impressed his audi- 
ence profoundly with his perspicacity and judiciousness 
on this timely but delicate subject. In his calm, keen 
manner, without resorting to flowery oratory, our Sen- 
ator set before those about him facts’ that touched 
the patriotism of every’ hearer. He strongly upheld 
the policy of the administration at Washington and 
predicted a satisfactory settlement of all difficulties. 

President Daley called all the members of the 
various committees together for conference at a din- 
ner at the Albany Hotel at 6 o’clock on July 22. This 


call resulted in an attendance of thirty-six, and an 


enthusiastic meeting. Each chairman outlined the 
course his committee proposed to pursue for the com- 
ing year, and ways and means were discussed by the 
entire body. Much benefit was derived therefrom. 
This. plan of having all members of committees get 
together and discuss the affairs of each is one of the 
many innovations of our president which havé proven 
a great help and inspiration. 

Two more members of Denver Chapter have re- 
cently been promoted to official positions in their bank. 
Carle H. Smith, formerly assistant cashier of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank & Trust Company, was made cashier 
of that institution, and Ray F. Marshall was elected 
assistant cashier. “Efficiency and Advancement” is the 
aim of all members of the A. I. B., and these in- 
stances of success are, indeed, gratifying to all. 

Denver’s delegation to the convention at: San 
Francisco will comprise W. O. Bird, Sever Daley, 
Chester Parker, Carson Perkins, Will Martin, Charlie 
Patch, Stanley Wright and Charlie Allen. 


DETROIT 
By Fred D. Greig 
The annual election, held on May 28, marked the 
completion of the chapter year for Detroit Chapter. 
In retrospect we can see that it has been a good year, 
with much accomplished, and the foundations laid for 
stiil greater progress next year. That all the retiring 
officers gave generously of their time and their ener- 
gies is amply evidenced by the splendid results 
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achieved. It is no more than fair to give especial 
credit to the retiring president, Joseph J. McGrath, 
for he surely was a bundle of enthusiasm throughout 
his term of office, and it is the feeling of the members 
that he established a record that will serve as a mark 
to equal to all who succeed him in the position which 
he filled with so much credit to himself and benefit to 
the chapter. Some of the accomplishments of the past 
year which stand out very prominently are: First, a 
record number of members have taken the required 
examination in law, and from the latest report all 
have made good marks; second, diligent application 
by a class of twenty-five members to the study of the 
art of public speaking has resulted in the develop- 
ment of some splendid material and paves the way for 
the possibility of challenging some of our neighboring 
chapters to debate during the coming year; third, due 
to the untiring efforts of the membership chairman, 
Harry Farr, whose enthusiasm and conscientious in- 
terest in the success of the chapter know no bounds, 
the membership has been more than doubled and in- 
cludes most of the bank officers of the city; fourth, 
the financial institutions of the city have been generous 
in lending a moral and financial support to the chap- 
ter’s educational work; fifth, a new and up-to-the- 
minute constitution has been drafted and enacted; 
sixth, the annual banquet was an exceptionally suc- ° 
cessful affair. 

It is with pleasure that we present to the Institute 
at large the following line-up as official representa- 
tives of Institute work in Detroit for 1915-16: Presi- 
dent, Frank J. Maurice, Peoples State Bank; vice- 
president, Fred D. Greig, National Bank of Com- 
merce; corresponding secretary, Ernest F. Goodwin, 
Dime Savings Bank; recording secretary, Charles A. 
Kinney, Peoples State Bank; treasurer, Sherwell F. 
Giffin, National Bank of Commerce. Members of 
board of governors: Henry J. Bridgman, First and 
Old Detroit National Bank; Leo D. Heaphy, Peoples 
State Bank; Bernard H. Johnson, Peninsular State 
Bank; William Macdonald, National Bank of Com- 
merce; Joseph J. McGrath, Peninsular State Bank; 
Warren F. Powers, Union Trust Co. 

President Maurice has had a long association with 
chapter work and assumes his new duties with a 
thorough understanding of the Institute and the am- 
bitions of its leaders. His well-known ability to con- 
duct affairs in a business-like manner, high ideals, gifts 
as a speaker, personal popularity and his enthusiasm 
all unite to insure the chapter and Institute of an able 
administration and a continuance of the splendid ac- 
complishments of the past year. The first meeting of 
the newly elected officers and board was held on the 
evening of June 3, following a dinner at the home of 
Mr. Maurice. 

The following. committee appointments were 
named by the president and confirmed by the officers 
and board: Educational—Charles Bear, Leo D. 
Heaphy, Robert Langin, Ernest F. Goodwin, Walter 
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J. Hartwig, Frank F. Fleming, John Langdon, Warren 
F. Powers, Erw. Heaphy; auditing—Henry J. Bridg- 
man, Leo D. Heaphy, Fred D. Lorimer, Fred D. Greig; 
publicity—Ernest F. Goodwin, Frank Temple, John H. 
Rooks, Fred D. Greig; entertainment—B. H. Johnson, 
Walter Toepel, Charles J. Higgins, Albert J. Stocker, 
Henry J. Bridgman; membership—W. H. Farr and the 
beard of governors; committee to confer from time 
to time with an “Institute committee” appointed by 
the Detroit Clearing House Association—Joseph J. 
McGrath; John H. Hart, W. H. Farr. 

We hope to send at least five delegates to the 
San Francisco convention, although at this writing but 
three of these can be named—Frank J. Maurice, W. 
H. Farr and Ernest F. Goodwin. 


HOUSTON 
By H. S. Gordon 


Houston Chapter has just finished what was prob- 
ably the most successful season in its history, due to 
the co-operation of our officers and our worthy in- 
structors. We had our annual election of officers and 
the following were elected for the ensuing year: Den- 
ton W. Cooley, assistant cashier Union National Bank, 
president; Paul G. Taylor, assistant cashier South 
Texas Commercial National Bank, first vice-president ; 
Lee D. Harmes, of the Houston National Bank, second 
vice-president; H. S. Gordon, of the Union National 
Bank, secretary; F. H. Wigzell, of the First National 
Bank, treasurer. The governors have not yet been 
named, but we are sure that we will have a strong 
board and have some that are real Institute workers. 

Resolutions were adopted by acclamation express- 
ing the appreciation and thanks of the chapter for the 
indefatigable work of M. S. Murray, the retiring presi- 
dent, and his associate officers, and complimentary 
resolutions were spread on the minutes in appreciation 
for the loyal co-operation extended during the past 
year by Judge C. A. Teagle, instructor in law; D. W. 
Cooley, instructor in banking, and Hugh Potter, in- 
structor in public speaking. Houston Chapter has 
achieved a great success during the past year of its 
existence and frequent, instructive meetings, banquets 
and picnics have brought the membership into the close 
personal contact which leads to better understanding 
between employes and officers, and educates the em- 
ploye to become the officer and the officer to become 
more efficient and able. 

The plans of the chapter for the next term are 
comprehensive and broad and will in addition to the 
present courses conducted in the Institute probably in- 
clude a course in Spanish and foreign exchange. In 
addition, it is planned to have frequent addresses by 
bankers and economists of national reputation, and to 
secure through the co-operation of the local banks, 
which has been promised, a commodious clubroom for 
the use of the members and visiting bankers, and to 
lay the foundation for a bankers’ reference library. 


LOS ANGELES 
By E. G. McWilliam 

Plans for the entertainment of delegates to the 
San Francisco convention who will arrive in Los An- 
geles on Sunday afternoon, August 15, are practically 
complete and Los Angeles Chapter is eagerly awaiting: 
the visit of so many members of sister chapters. 

The plans involve having the delegates alight from 
their special train at Pasadena, where they will be 
met by members of Los Angeles Chapter, and all will 
be entertained at luncheon by the Pasadena members 
of our chapter. After luncheon sufficient automobiles 
will be provided to take the entire party for an ex- 
tended ride through Pasadena and other beautiful 
suburbs of Los Angeles, including a glimpse of the 
ocean, returning in time for an informal dinner at one 
of the leading hotels in Los Angeles. 

It is hoped that arrangements will be made for 
the delegates to leave luggage in their special train, 
which will be run on to Los Angeles, where the dele- 
gates may again enter it late that evening to continue 
their trip to San Diego. 

Latest advices state that approximately 200 will 
comprise the party on this special train, and we sin- 
terely hope that the estimate is conservative. 

Our educational committee has about completed 
arrangements with Claire S. Tappan, lecturer upon 
contracts at the law school of the University of South- 
ern California, to conduct our law course, which will be 
instituted with the beginning of the Fall season. Mr. 
Tappan is recognized as one of the leading authorities 
upon this subject in California and many of those 
most prominent in the legal profession in this State 
owe their early training to him. 

With this arrangement the problem of a suitable 
meeting room for our class is solved, as the class will 
undoubtedly be held in one of the classrooms of the 
university, which is centrally located in this city. 

Our delegates to the San Francisco convention 
have held a meeting in order that all may become thor- 
oughly acquainted with one another, and reservations 
for the entire delegation have been made at the same 
hotel. 


MILWAUKEE 
By J. H. Daggett 

With the coming of Summer and its attendant va- 
cations, the work of Milwaukee Chapter is at a stand- 
still. Interest centers chiefly in the departure of those 
who are to be delegates to the San Francisco conven- 
tion and whose going will be watched with envy by all. 
The members of the Institute surely are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid program, as announced, 
and upon the wonderful trip which has been pro- 
vided for them. The members of the Milwaukee dele- 
gation are Charles R. Loomis, S. R. Quaden, Walter 
John, R. H. Reiherzer, John Ungrodt, A. H. Vick, 
H. J. Dreher, A. J. Salentine and H. A. Digman. 

Committee appointments for the coming year have 
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been announced by President A. J. Salentine, and in 
most cases initial meetings have been held and plans 
for the year’s work put under way. 

It is hoped that the record of last year, when ten 
Institute graduates were added to our list, may be sur- 
_ passed, though the mark is a high one to shoot at. 
That the members of the Institute may know of the 
work which was done, a list of those receiving the 
certificate is here given. They are J. F. Miesbauer, 
Alfred G. Trimberger, Joseph C. Moser, Paul Daniel- 
sen, John Greenwald, W. A. Swift, Lewis M. Cook, 
W. A. Teipel, John Ungrodt and C. D. Raney. 

Milwaukee Chapter is unfortunate in losing its 
newly elected vice-president, W. A. Teipel, who leaves 
the banking business on August 1 to become associated 
with one of the large malting concerns of the city. 
Mr. Teipel has served upon the board of directors, 
both as secretary and vice-president, and was an ever 
popular and efficient officer. 

Many Institute men were in evidence at the con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Bankers Association held in 
Milwaukee July 14 and 15, and many a group gathered 
together were heard exchanging reminiscences of In- 
stitute conventions of the past. The influence of the 
Institute extends beyond its own borders. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

By S. J. Fitzsimmons 

The time is close at hand when the machinery of 
our convention will be set in motion, and our delegates 
are looking forward eagerly to the event. The dele- 
gates of the Grand Forks and Eau Claire Chapters are 
to join our representatives here and all plan to go to 
Chicago and board the “convention special.” We are 
a little envious of those who are going to the con- 
vention after reading in the Journal-Bulletin of the 
wonderful entertainment that is to be ‘offered by our 
San Francisco and coast brothers and thinking of the 
great benefits which they will receive by attending the 
different sessions of the convention. 

Minneapolis Chapter cordially invites the delegates 
who plan to return on the Northern route to stop over 
at Minneapolis and we will do our best to make the 
visit interesting. Will all those who intend to visit 
us kindly send a card to C. H. Rose, Corresponding 
Secretary, care of the Northwestern National Bank? 

That the Chapter and its work has gained recog- 
nition from the educational authorities of Minneapolis 
is attested by the appointment of our president, J. C. 
Thomson, to the advisory committee on commercial 
work and training of the Minneapolis Vocational Sur- 
vey. Tentative plans have been drawn to conduct a 
series of lectures on banking and financial subjects, 
through the Institute, to be delivered by members of 
the Chapter before industrial, vocational and business 
schools and organizations. We are looking for many 
beneficial results from this new venture on our part. 

The officers are at work perfecting their organ- 
ization and plans for carrying on the activities of the 
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coming year. All the appointments for the commit- 
tees have not yet been made. Their personnel will be 
announced next month. 


NEW ORLEANS 
By Norbert B. Hinckley 

The results of a year of hard work are noticeable 
more and more every day among the members of New 
Orleans ‘Chapter, and it is the intention of the officers 
of 1915-1916 to have courses that will appeal to all, 
from the officials to clerks in minor positions. Al- 
ready we have made splendid progress with our plans, 
having arranged for several new and attractive fea- 
tures that will surely prove of great benefit to each 
and every member. We have announced our tentative 
plans to the membership, who are awaiting patiently 
for the time to call the roll, school days, “them happy 
days,” and judging from present indications no one 
will be absent when the real hard work begins in 
October. Experience has taught us that the way to 


obtain the best results through the committees is to 
first select the chairman, and let him select the men 
he thinks will co-operate to the best advantage. We 
are prepared to make the following announcement 
regarding committees for the year 1915-1916: 

Educational—F. L. Ramos, Chairman; John Dane, 
Ffarry Hardie, F. Michon. 


Entertainment—P. Blum, Jr. Chairman; J. W. 
Baquie, Raoul Prudhomme, F. X. Weggman, R. L. 
Crager, Emmet Jones, L. E. Volker. 

Membership—J. E. Douglas, Chairman; C. J 
Stockton, R. Junker, T. R. Druhan, L. D. Barrett, M. 
Rivet, P. E. Rachou, Jos. J. Kenny, W. W. Sutcliffe, 
Jr., Sebastian Roy, Jr., John F. Belou, Jr., P. Wraight, 
C. W. Hogan, P. J. Pohlman, Jr.. M. G. Bernadas. 
T. F. Regan, Stewart Wadsworth, O. J. Thibodaux, 
Robert S. Landry, Jr., C. M. Pasquier, Jr.. J. J. 
Schonekas. 

House—L. P. Banchet, Chairman; Stewart Wads- 
worth, R. J. Palfrey. 

Forum—R. S: Hecht, reappointed Chairman. 

Debate and Public Speaking—Roger W. Brady. 

Librarian—E. F. Le Breton, reappointed. 

By-Laws—E. F. Le Breton, Chairman; F. V. 
Moise, F. Michon, W. F. Mulledy, John Dane, R. S. 
Hecht, I. L. Bourgeois, Harry Hardie, Felix Lloveras, 
Raoul Pruchomme and J. E. Douglas. 

Chapter News—F. L. Ramos, Editor; 
Francis Regan and Kenner S&S. Baetjer, 
Editors. 

Our delegates to the San Francisco Convention 
will leave New Orleans on the evening of August 7, 
bound for Chicago, and leave there on the “special” 
for Frisco. They are planning for a “time of their 
lives,’ but have promised not to overlook anything 
that will prove of advantage to our Chapter, in their 
desire to see the wonderful displays at the Panama 
Exposition. 
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OAKLAND 
By Doremus P. Scudder 

Convention activities have taken the center of the 
stage in Oakland Chapter, and until the great San 
Francisco session is done little else will have the op- 
portunity of intruding. 

Oakland Day promises to be one of the features 
of the convention, as all visiting delegates will be 
afforded the famous Sky Line Boulevard trip, so well 
known from one end of the continent to the other. 
This embraces the noted Hearst Greek Theater, the 
University of California, third largest of its kind in 
the world; bird’s-eye view of the exposition grounds, 
the Golden Gate in its greatest splendor, with the 
afternoon sun and San Francisco Bay, set in a frame 
of hills, besides many other features of beauty and 
interest. Friday afternoon should be the first reserva- 
tion made by all delegates after registering. 

The “distribution of patronage” has taken the 
form of committee appointments that embrace the 
most enthusiastic and efficient men in the Chapter. 
Space permits only the names of the chairmen: Ad- 
visory—H. A. Mosher, Vice-President Central National 
Bank, Oakland; Educational—W. F. Morrish, First 
National Bank, Berkeley; Entertainment—J. Ernest 
Smith, Central Savings Bank, Oakland; Press—D. P. 
Scudder, Security Bank, Oakland; Auditing—G. R. Gil- 
mour, Oakland Bank og Savings; Reception—G. E. 
Sleeper, who knows everybody; Membership—Joha 
Campe, Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Oakland. 


PHILADELPHIA 
By David Craig 

Chapter work is as usual “closed down” during 
the summer months, but committees responsible for 
the various activities for the coming season are en- 
gaged in perfecting their plans. The work of -chief 
interest is the Educational Class; and plans for the 
law course this year have been about completed. The 
committee of which Vice-President Hayes is chair- 
man has decided to conduct the course upon two eve- 
nings of each week, devoting one of the nights ex- 
clusively to the Law of Negotiable Instruments. This 
will make the course fifty lectures instead of twenty- 
five for those who desire to take the entire work. 
A prominent attorney, it is expected, will direct the 
law class, while W. W. Allen will have charge of the 
negotiable instruments work. 

The committee on public affairs has arranged to 
repeat during October the series of public lectures de- 
livered during March at the Central Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. This committee has added five new 
names to its list of speakers, and it is probable that 
several more will be available for this work. While 
last year the committee had under consideration the 
school savings bank system, no definite action was 
undertaken; but it is hoped that during the coming 
year some progress will be made toward the estab- 
lishment of school savings banks in Philadelphia. 
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The members’ night committee, under the leader- 
ship of Carl W. Fenninger, are preparing attractive 
features for the members’ night meetings, and it is 
anticipated that these gatherings will produce much of 
interest and instruction. 

The following are the chairmen of the standing 
committees, from whom we are expecting big things 
this season: Advisory, John G. Sonneborn; Debate, 
Wm. W. Allen, Jr.; Contributing Membership, E. 
Henry Thurman; Library; John C. Wallace; Post- 
Graduate, Frank C. Eves; Reception, Arthony G. 
Felix; Speakers, Wm. A. Nickert; Chief Consul, H. 
C. Antrim. 

Philadelphia will have a goodly representation at 
the San Francisco convention, which, notwithstanding 
the alluring attractions of the exposition, wiil undoubt- 
edly measure up to the best which has gone before 
Philadelphia has particular interest in the annual gath- 
ering this year because of him who will préside over 
the convention sessions. The following delegates will 
represent Philadelphia: Carl H. Chaffee, Armitt H. 
Coate, Martin Lee, T. W. Scattergood, H. B. Shill, 
Wm. L. Stroud, Wm. W. Allen, Jr.. Wm. S. Evans, 
John R. Roberts, Henry F. Schwarz, Thos. W. Smith, 
John C. Weeks, O. Stuart White. 


PITTSBURGH 
By W. A. Korb 

The educational committee has issued the follow- 
ing list of names of those who have successfully passed 
the various examinations:: 

Accounting 1 as Prescribed by the University of 
Pittsburgh—J. E. Allison, H. E. Breitenreiter, R. F. 
Buchman, Samuel B. Calhoon, George H. Dahlin, 
C. P. De Ninno, P. L. Forsy:he, R. C. Giles, James A. 
Hyslop, W. E. Jones, William Kiesel, F. G. Lancaster, 
C. L. Martin, C. W. Orwig, Robert Patterson. Lloyd 
C. Smith, C. E. Swartz, John E. Van Dyke, P. F. 
McDermot:, John Grehofsky, B. A. 
Herrod, J. Howard Blair. 

Commercial and Banking Law as Prescribed by the 
American Ins:itute of Banking—O. A. Douds, Jean 
Phillips, George V. Braun, C. W. Orwig, R. E. Gibson, 
W. J. Gundeliinger, R. J. Beck, Raymond C. Giles, J. 
Howard Blair, P. F. Tessmer, Alber: S‘recker, B. A. 
Herrod, H. E. Breitenreiter, Albert G. Kolbe, A. H. 
Bregenzer, Jr. Frank Benbow, E. M. Pare, R. F. 
Buchman, Charles E. Swartz, S. B. Calhoon, D. A. 
Mullen, H. S. Boyd, L. D. Ingham, H. E. Reed. 

Money and Banking Given by the University of 
Pittsburgh—Raymond C. Giles, J. L. McDermott, 
C. W. Orwig, Dempster McIntosh. 

Pittsburgh Chapter feels very much gratified over 
this splendid showing. We feel sure that by the end 
of next season we will have added quite a few names 
to our list of certificate holders. The educational plan 
used ‘during ‘the past season proved both popular and 
successful; it is therefore planned to carry out the 
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educational work for the coming year on practically 
the same lines. 


SACRAMENTO 
By Harlan Fowler 

Our class in law recently took their examination, 
but they have not, up to this writing, heard from the 
educational director as to what their fate will be. At 
any rate, we are confident that they have done their 
best and will be well repaid for their effort. 

On the evening of June 23 we held our annual 
banquet, with the attendance coming very near the 
100 per cent. mark. A most touching and interesting 
speech was delivered by Judge C. E. McLaughlin. E. 
A. Brown gave a short history of our study classes 
and V. S. McClatchy, president of the State Reclama- 
tion Board, fully explained the flood-controlling sys- 
tem, which we hope to see in working order bef@re 
many winters. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
By E. V. Krick 

Precedent has decreed that the educational work 
of our Chapter should cease for the summer months 
Consequently June saw the completion of the study 
courses and the other lines of educational activities. 
However, an echo of last year’s work was heard in 
July by the announcement of the names of those who 
successfully passed the examinations in the two study 
courses. The results of the examinations are as fol- 
lows: 

PASSED IN BOTH COURSES AND ENTITLED TO THE IN- 
STITUTE CERTIFICATE—W. J. Bevan, Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank; J. C. Richert, Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank; J. D. Lowsley, First National 
Bank; W. F. Gabriel, Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank; H. L. Darton, Federal Reserve Bank; H. M. 
Craft, Canadian Bank of Commerce; B. A. Supple, 
Anglo & London Paris National Bank; L. C. Mc- 
Cann, Savings Union Bank & Trust Company. 

PAssED THE LAW EXAMINATION ONLY.—V. A. Cag- 
lieri, Bank of Italy. 

BANKING AND FINANCE EXAMINATION ONLY.—G. 
W. Oehlman, Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank; 
C. D. Quaw, Savings Union Bank & Trust Company ; 
M. R. Clark, First National Bank; B. A. Ross, Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank. 

Our year’s work in this regard, as in all the other 
branches, proved very successful and gratifying to 
those in charge. The classes have been well attended. 
The law course established a record which is particu- 
larly worthy of note. All of those taking the exam- 
inations had attended all the lectures, giving them an 
attendance record of 100 per cent. This speaks for 
itself and pays no small tribute to the earnestness of 
the men and to the ability of our instructor, Dr. 
Maurice E. Harrison, of the University of California. 

Although July and August are our vacation 
months, we are busy perfecting plans and arrange- 
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ments for the 1915 convention. The convention soon 
will have taken its place as past history of the A. I. B., 
but in the meantime we are bending all our efforts 
toward making it the big success we are confident it 
will be. If anticipation, enthusiasm, good will anc 
hard work can give any assurance as to the success of 
a gathering of this kind, the 1915 convention has laid 
claim to that distinction ere its consummation. By 
the middle of July all the necessary arrangements 
were completed, the committees organized and every- 
thing that could be done was in readiness to receive 
our guests. As to the convention, that must speak for 
itself. 
ST. LOUIS 
By Robert A. O’Brien 

Holt Rodebush, our !aw lecturer, has been ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of the Mississippi Valle; 
Trust Company, a position which seems as though it 
were made for him, and all the boys in the Chapter 
wish him success, but hope we will not lose him in 
our classes, as we would miss him very much. 

Charles A. Schacht, our newly elected President, 
is trying to have a banner year to make the Chapter 
bigger and better than ever. 


SYRACUSE 
By Robert B. Porter 

With the San Francisco convention less than a 
month away, there is increasing interest in Chapter 
matters. Especially is this true with those of us who 
have attended a previous national convention and have 
been afforded this opportunity of getting closer to 
Chapter affairs. Our delegates are Professor Fred- 
erick W. Roman, of Syracuse University; S. Howard 
Fyler, President Syracuse Chapter, and Willard W 
Seymour, manager Bond Department of the Trust & 
Deposit Company of Onondaga. 


WILKES-BARRE 
By Butler O. Bower 
Wilkes-Barre Chapter closed the year’s work Fri- 


day, July 2, with the final examination covering the 


year’s work in the law course. 
the examination. 
turns.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Butler O. Bower of the Hanover 
Bank; Vice-President, Thomas J. O’Connor of the 
First National Bank; Secretary, Ralph J. Stout of the 
Peoples Bank; Treasurer, Charles §. Beach of the 
Wilkes-Barre Deposit & .Savings Bank. 

This Chapter enjoyed one of its most successful 
years. Although somewhat late in starting, we man- 
aged through hard and industrious work, as many as 
four nights a week, to complete the year’s work. We 
extend our utmost thanks to our able and generous 
instructor, Attorney Eugene A. Brennan, who has 
labored very energetically with us. 


Nine members tried 
“Here’s hoping for many happy re- 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


The membership of the Association is now over 14,800. There are frequent changes which come about through 
consolidations, mergers, liquidations, etc. The General Secretary of me Association would appreciate sia betes from 
our members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping our membership list correct and giving pub- 
licity through the columns of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


Alabama ....---+++ 3irmingham ........ Jefferson County Savings Bank reopened as Jefferson County Bank. 

Peoria . ++. Savings Bank of Peoria changed to First Trust & Savings Bank. 

Kentucky ....--++++ Whitesburg ......... Union Bank in liquidation. 

Louisiana Monroe Union National Bank in hands of Bank Examiner. 

Maryland Baltimore ....... Munsey Trust Company changed to Equitable Trust Company. 

Massachusetts ....++-- ‘ramingham ......-- F ramingham National Bank, South Framingham, now Framingham 
National Bank. 

Framingham......... Framingham Trust Company, South Framingham, now Framingham 

Trust Company. 

Michigan .......+e0. Richmond ......... - Richmond Bank in liquidation. 

Minnesota Osseo State Bank closed. 

Montana Absarokee ........ -» Thomas, Witt & Company succeeded by Stillwater Valley State Bank. 

Kalispell Kalispell National Bank consolidated with First National Bank. 

Nebraska ...-secees .Gothenburg ....... -.Gothenburg National Bank converted to Gothenburg State Bank. 

New Jersey...++- ... Moorestown ..... ... Burlington County Safe Deposit & Trust Company changed to Bur- 
lington County Trust Company. 

New Mexico Alamogordo ........ First National Bank in voluntary liquida‘ion 

New York ...seeeeee) Jew York .. seeeeeee Merchants Exchange National Bank changed to Atlantic National Bank. 

° New York .......0.. Security Bank of New York succeeded by Century Bank of New York 

Ohio Dresden Dresden National Bank closed. 

Tennessee .....-e00e Nashville ........... Tennessee National Bank consolidated with Hermitage National Bank 
as Tennessee-Hermitage National Bank. 

West Virginia ...... Ripley ..........006 .The Valley Bank converting to First National Bank. 

Washington ........ Bank purchased by Security State Bank of LaCrosse, 
Vash. 


NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM JULY 1 TO 81, 1915, INCLUSIVE. 


State Bank of Reform. 
Arizona Superior Commercial & Trust Company. 
Arkansas American National Bank. 
California Pleasanton First National Bank. 
Richmond Richmond Savings Bank. 
800) (0) (0 .. Farmers State Bank. 
Connecticut New Britain Commercial Trust Company. 
Arlington Heights ........... Peoples State Bank. 
Rogers Park National Bank. 
State Bank of Clearing. 
*... State Bank of Dewitt. 
Dieterich First National Bank. 
Deh Du Quoin State Bank. 
First National Bank. 
GreeRVIEW First State Bank. 
Mt. Sterling Brown County State Bank. 
Newton ...ccccccccccccccccce Newton State Bank & Trust Company. 
First National Bank. 
Sidney State Bank of Sidney. 
White Hall National Bank. 
Richmond .....cccececcceeees German-American Trust & Savings Bank. 
Savings Bank of Brighton. 
Cedar Rapids .°............-. Citizens Savings Bank. 
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Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 


Michigan 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Osceola 

Odebolt 

Ottumwa 

Sheldon .... 

Swea City 

Atchison 

De Soto 

Plainville 

Courtland 

Formoso 

Potwin 

Clay City 

Fountain Run 

Elton 

Bangor 
Baltimore 
Mechanicsville 
Williams 
Worthington 

Utica 

Plattsburg 

David City 

Palmer 

Branchville 
Dover Plains 

New York 

Forest City 

Warsaw 
Hazelton 

Medina 

Delaware 

Lodi 

Magnolia 

Pitsburg 

Blackwell 

Burbank 

Lahonia 

Lookeba 

Oilton 

Texhoma 

Wetumka 

Marshfield 
Union 
Cresson 
Lebanon 
Greer 
Jordan 
Jackson 
Lebanon 
Clarksville 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Lehi 

Enumclaw 

La Crosse 

Parkersburg .. 

Shinaston 


. Merrill 


Milltown 


Malcom Savings Bank. 
Osceola National Bank, 
First National Bank. 
Phoenix Trust Company. 
Empire Loan & Trust Company. 
State Bank of Swea City. 
German-American State Bank. 
De Soto State Bank. 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank. 


Swedish-American State Bank. 
Union State Bank. 

Potwin State Bank. 

Clay City National Bank. 
Bank of Fountain Run. 
Peoples Bank. 

Second National Bank. 
National Bank of Fairfield. 


State Bank of Maryland, Produce Exchange Branch, 
National Bank of Mechanicsville. 


Northwestern State Bank. 
Market State Bank. 
Mercantile State Bank. 


Merchants & Manufacturers State Bank. 


First State Bank. 
Worthington National Bank. 
Bank of Utica. 


Clay & Funkhouser Banking Company. 


Butler County State Bank. 
Loup Valley State Bank. 
First National Bank. 

Second National Bank. 
Dover Plains National Bank. 
Universal Savings Bank. 


Farmers Bank & Trust Company. 


Citizens Bank. 

State Bank of Bantry. 
Farmers State Bank. 

First National Bank. 
Deposit Banking Company. 
Lodi State Bank. 

Bank of Magnolia Company. 
First National Bank. 


Oklahoma Guaranty Bank (Regained). 


Farmers State Bank. 
Farmers State Bank. 
Lookeba State Bank. 
First State Bank. 
First National Bank. 
First National Bank. 
State Bank of Coburg. 
Scandinavian-American 
Union National Bank. 
Farmers Deposit Bank. 


Bank 


. Valley National Bank. 


Planters Savings Bank. 
Jordan State Bank. 

Peoples Savings Bank. 
Lebanon Nationai Bank. 


... City National Bank. 


State Bank & Trust Company 
J. E. Jarratt & Co. 


National Bank of Commerce. 


Utah Banking Company (Regained). 


State Bank of Enumclaw. 


Security State bank (Kegained). 


Citizens National Bank. 
Peoples Bank of Shinnston. 
German-American State Bank. 
Milltown State Bank. 


Second Ward Savings Bank, Ninth Ward Branch. 
Second Ward Savings Bank, North Side Branch. 
. Continental Banking & Trust Co. 


Milwaukee ... 
Milwaukee 


Republic of Panama Paname.... 
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